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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


CHRISTMAS THIS YEAR is to be a golden holiday. 
Prosperous business has been the general rule for the 
past twelve months. The heart expands at this season, 
and business itself has a heart and shows it to the world. 
Employers who have been meditating profit-sharing 
plans, pension systems, or outright bonuses find this 
the appropriate time to put them into effect. The holli- 
day mood gives their beneficent intention a stronger 
effect. Many who have prospered exceptionally yield 
to a generous impulse to share outright part of their 
gains by presenting stock to their employees, making 
lump-sum appropriations, and in other ways giving 
substantial expression for loyal services rendered. 

Business has learned that the spirit of generosity 
and good treatment not only pays but brings about 
pleasant and happy conditions of work that help to 
make it all worth while. By no means is this the first 
year that employers have made distributions to those 
who have served them so conscientiously. Figures 
never have been compiled showing what the gratu- 
ities have been, but conservative estimates indicate 
that in New York City, for example, the totals ran 
well into the nine figures in 1928. Wall Street alone 
distributed $200,000,000 during the holiday season 
last year, or twice the amount disbursed in 1927. The 
tendency is toward greater giving; it is bringing greater 
returns. 

By no means is the practice limited to a single city. 
On the contrary, it is nation-wide and increasing in 
favor, although there are still some employers who do 
not approve of it. Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, 
and many other cities will characteristically express 
their own emotions, each in its own way. 

The weeks immediately to come will be marked by 
announcements of some of the distributions made, 
permitting comparisons with other years. The New 
York Stock Exchange paid a ten per cent bonus last 
year, as against seven per cent in 1927. The Curb paid 
twenty per cent, as compared with fifteen per cent 
for the same years. Several large banks granted 


payments of from five to twenty per cent. Great in- 
dustrial corporations have established stock-sub- 
scription and pension systems, by which they give 
their employees special recognition and compensation. 
It is doubtful whether fifty per cent of the firms 
granting gratuities have announced them at all. The 
year 1929 will be no exception to the general rule. 
Be that as it may, it has been the most prosperous 
year that business generally has experienced in a long 
time. The spirit of giving which comes of prosperity 
and success is in the air. The totals disbursed may be 
expected to be larger than ever before. 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS. Of prime interest to the 
financial world is the formation of investment trusts. 
Their activities are the subject of earnest discussion in 
business and legislative circles alike. Official study that 
can be made the basis of formal action reveals that 
there are three kinds of trusts. In the first group are 
trusts that have the proper conception of the averag- 
ing of investments. These trusts are perfectly sound 
and should be encouraged. In the second group, how- 
ever, are trusts which have holdings in different cor- 
porations and which have an entirely opposite point 
of view. They dictate to the management of these 
corporations, telling ‘‘A,” for example, that he must 
deal only with “B,” whatever the considerations to 
the contrary may be. Such a situation is repugnant to 
the country. We believe it should not be permitted to 
exist. Wide support will be given any demand that 
may be made for liberty of action. In any such event, 
the practices of this group should be prohibited. Then 
there is a third group, equally obnoxious, little more 
than a blind pool that is bucking the stock market. 

A question that naturally arises is whether the 
Federal government should concern itself with the 
activities of the two last-named groups. It is a subject 
that administrative officials have considered. Mo- 
mentarily, at least, they are uncertain what action 
can be taken from Washington. Regardless of whether 
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they are cloaked with authority to proceed success- 
fully, it is clearly apparent that there is another means 
of approach. Most, if not all the trusts, are located in 
the state of New York. In our opinion Governor Roose- 
velt is fortified by antitrust laws under which he can 
act. He should address himself to this problem of 
finance without delay. 


LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. Premier Mac- 
Donald has visited America, conferred with President 
Hoover, and returned to London. As a result of the 
conversations held most informally, the great naval 
powers of the world will be represented at a momen- 
tous conference to take place in London beginning 
the third week in January. If that conference is suc- 
cessful, if the delegates of the five powers meet in the 
same friendly spirit that marked the exchange of 


opinion in Washington and on the Rapidan, the dream 
of international peace will be nearer realization than 
it has ever been before. 

The purposes actuating the heads of the two great- 
est governments on earth have been clearly revealed 
by statements formally made in recent weeks. Those 
of Mr. Hoover are as interesting as those of Mr. 
MacDonald. Here in this country we have had all 
kinds of slogans in the years that have passed, among 
others a “Big Navy” and a “‘Little Navy.” What the 
President is trying to do is to establish a “Relative 
Navy.” Obviously we have only to consider defense 
as the basis of armament. We stand for reduction to 
the very extent that any other nation will cut its 
navy proportionately. We can take the lead in so 
worthy a movement. 

The Conference of Washington, held nearly a dec- 
ade ago, was of enormous value to the world, but it 
failed to suppress the one thing that disturbs the 
world—competitive building. Evidence of this is to 
be found at home and abroad. Within the past year, 
for example, we have gone through the tedious proc- 
ess of preparing a fifteen-cruiser program, a result of 
which was to fan prejudices and start building be- 
yond the seas. If Mr. Hoover can be successful in 
establishing the principle of relative navies, competi- 
tive building will stop. It is not at all improbable that 
when it does stop world powers will begin asking each 
other why reductions of twenty-five, fifty, or even 
seventy-five per cent were not made. 

A point that should be emphasized as strongly as 
possible is the advantages to taxpayers that will come 
from establishment of relative navies, with inevitable 
reductions. Under the Treaty of Washington, the 
United States is committed to build ten new battle- 
ships at a cost of $40,000,000 each before 1936. With- 
out stabilization, this country cannot get along with 
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its present cruiser strength. Great Britain is build- 
ing to 410,000 tons in this type of ships. Our limit js 
set at 300,000 tons. Lacking an agreement, we must 
add 110,000 tons, figure it any way you will. And 
that is not the whole story. If there is no agreement, 
we shall have to replace our destroyer fleet to the 
extent of at least 200,000 tons. We must build some 
destroyers even under stabilization. We will need 
submarines up to 50,000 tons—and so on down the 
list. In a word, without an agreement we are faced 
with a total of 870,000 tons of naval construction in 
less than a decade at a cost, in round figures, of 
$1,300,000,000. Confronting such a situation as this, 
and one that is so unnecessary, is it not logical to go 
into a conference and attempt whole-heartedly to 
reach an agreement that will stop competitive build- 
ing and give relative navies that will answer every 
purpose of a peace-loving world? 


THE “FIFTH ESTATE.” All the nation has been 
entertained recently by the Shearer investigation 
culminating now in an even more illuminating in- 
quiry into lobbying generally. It is high time that the 
study be made and that the facts be revealed, so that 
the people may understand the extent to which ef- 
forts are made to influence the action of Congress 
and the executive departments. 

There has been lobbying ever since the foundation 
of the republic, but never to the extent that it is prac- 
ticed to-day. No less than one thousand lobbyists of 
all classes are actively engaged at the seat of the 
government, comprising a “Fifth Estate” that has 
had mushroom growth. A great number of head- 
quarters and offices have been established in the 
capital, particularly in recent years. They represent 
many trade associations, manufacturers, labor organi- 
zations, farmers, patriotic societies, prohibition or- 
ganizations, antiprohibition forces—a list that could 
be extended indefinitely. Out of the growth has come 
a mass (perhaps “maze” would be more nearly cor- 
rect) of paid employees, secretaries, and officials hav- 
ing all sorts of titles. Then, too, these organizations 
have retained an exceptionally large number of law- 
yers and publicity agents, all of whom are intent on 
influencing Congress and the executive branch of the 
government. 

The movement is not all bad. It is an evolution of 
American life. This is a time of high specialization 
having some real fundamental value, but with the 
transition that has occurred have come certain evils 
which should be wiped out. There are two questions 
of uppermost importance. One is whether the organiza- 
tions with headquarters in Washington truly repre- 
sent the people. The other is, Whose money are they 
spending? A public accounting is in the interest of 
good government. Each and every individual and or- 
ganization practicing before Congress or in the de- 
partments should make a sworn statement setting 
forth who subscribes to their funds and how much 
each individual, concern, or organization expends. 











There can be no valid objection to their presence or 
to the activities in which they engage, if they con- 
duct themselves in a legitimate, businesslike manner, 
but there is ground for most violent objections, if all 
the facts incident to their connections and to the 
funds which they disburse are not made publicly 
known. 

Another consideration is deserving of emphasis. 
It is the employment of former members of Congress 
in varying capacities. Upon the expiration of their 
terms, numerous senators and congressmen remain 
in Washington, instead of returning to their home 
states. They open offices in the city, capitalizing ac- 
quaintances they have made. and the experience they 
have gained. There can be no legal, perhaps no 
moral, objection to their activities, unless, of course, 
they abuse privileges accorded to them. Unfortu- 
nately, there has been evidence of such abuse. A 
former member of Congress is accorded the privilege 
of the floor of the branch in which he served. Oc- 
casionally a former member has been known to go 
onto the floor during debate over legislation on which 
he has been working for a client. Such a practice 
should not be permitted. The rules should be amended 
to guard against occurrences of this kind. 

The investigation, if conducted thoroughly, will 
reveal various degrees of evil. It will reveal as well the 
gullibility of the successful business man. Masters 
of finance and industry ought to have the good sense 
to go to Washington personally to plead their own 
cases, instead of hiring a lawyer or publicity agent 
who may be wholly honorable or who, by the same 
token, may be discredited. What they would say be- 
fore a congressional committee or at a departmental 
hearing would carry more weight than some high- 
powered lobbyist with a gift of gab who makes an 





excellent first impression on business executives but 
who has been catalogued and card-indexed long since 
by men in public life. 

The inquiry that has started should spare no one. 
The members of the committee conducting it have 
two tasks confronting them—first, to make all the 
facts known, and second, to draft a code of practice 
for all persons having business before the govern- 
ment. 


SCIENCE IS INFLUENCING CIVILIZATION. 
Shrinkage of time and space occurs as man’s knowledge 
expands. At no previous time has this been so marked 
as at the present moment in the progress of science. 
As rockets are being designed to release man’s scien- 
tific instruments, if not man himsel‘, from the bond- 
age of the few thousand feet of atmospheric veneer 
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upon the face of the earth, other scientists are planning 
to build a giant telescope in which to catch the light 
which comes from other universes as yet unseen by 
human eyes. At the other end of the scale of size, 
physicists probe the atoms and study their electrons 
and protons, and bacteriologists, equally blinded by 
the relatively large size of the vibrations of light and 
its wave length, attempt to measure that borderland 
of living and non-living in which there dwells the 
bacteriophage. 

Upon the face of the earth, air transportation, a 
lusty infant, brings continents closer together, un- 
mindful of the new problems that it leaves in its air- 
stream. Deadly microbes and dread diseases may ride 





on the ships of the air as well as passengers, mails, and 
freight. Shortening of transit times from plague cen- 
ters to more healthful centers of civilization may make 
speedy air travel not an unmixed blessing. Road- 
side signboards tilted at an angle calculated to catch 
the eye of both automobilist and air traveler are yet 
another doubtful benefit. The spanning of the world 
by airship in itself is more of a vindication of years 
of engineering design, scientific research, and intelli- 
gent visualization than a classic of science. Like 
Lindbergh’s flight across the Atlantic, it provided a 
cheering point for the public in a game that began, 
and was won, many months before. 

In more mundane existences of the millions who 
lead everyday lives, science has given bountifully of 
new and novel tools and machinery. Homemade ice 
has become as common as radio music in most house- 
holds. New materials and new uses for old materials 
appear on the market, heralded by advertising that 
sometimes does not acquaint the public with their 
genesis. As the world becomes more mechanized, more 
brains are being freed from chores that rob energy 
and time. Leisure that preserves the incentive to 
greater discoveries of science’s secrets will speed the 
world progress even more. 

The interior of the atom is better explored than the 
mechanism of the brain and human personality. 
Cheapest, and most valuable, of the commodities in 
the world is human power. Civilizations rise and fall 
under the influence of human personality. So un- 
stable is the stuff that makes us human that scientists 
have only now become sufficiently daring to attempt 
to assay it. Psychology is the youngest and most 
promising of the sciences. Already mental tests guide 
employment in many industries, and a few pioneers 
call in the psychologist to cure their accidents or 
low outputs as ill persons call in the physician. 

Although it might be difficult to convince a starv- 
ing Chinaman of the fact, the world is suffering— 
at least America is—from an overproduction of food. 
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Under such a condition, it may seem foolish at first 
blush for thousands of scientists to work ceaselessly 
on methods for making food production easier and 
cheaper. Nevertheless, the food surplus of the present 
time is the creature of new methods of agriculture 
which have made greater crop production possible. 
Industrialists who look upon agriculture critically 
feel that the farmer has something to learn from 
modernized industry, and they are bold enough to 
foresee a day when farmers will become fewer, crops 
larger and sufficient to feed a larger population. 

In the conquest of disease, medicine has now 
entered upon a successful attack upon bodily dis- 
orders that owe their origin not to an invading germ 
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army but to malfunction of the body itself. Insulin 
that saves the diabetic sufferer from death is an out- 
standing example of this type of therapy. And if you 
complain that the price of liver is high, think of the 
thousands of victims of pernicious anemia who have 
been given red blood through the use of liver ex- 
tract. Cancer, perhaps the disease that causes the 
greatest public dread, is among the ills at which 
scientific guns are now aimed. By attacking tubere u- 
losis from a chemical standpoint, by analyzing mil- 
lions of tubercle bacilli, scientists here in Ameriza are 
promising new methods of treating this widespread 
disease. 

As important as the concrete accomplishments, as 
measured in dollars and comfort, there is the new 
philosophy of life that science is introducing into the 
world. Life is shown to be largely what we make it. 
If a new universe is wanted, let us build a telescope 
large enough to find it. Such is the spirit of the times. 


THE TARIFF CABAL. It is well to consider the de- 
velopments incident to tariff revision which have 
brought Congress, and especially the Senate, into dis- 
repute. First of all, the President, in keeping with 
the duties of his office, prepared a formal message 
last April, in which he outlined to the two branches 
what he deemed to be the legislative needs of the 
country and the principles that he believed should be 
treated. He acted as the leader of his party, but, more 
than that, he acted as the chief servant of all the 
people. They had intrusted him with power; he was 
seeking to translate into legislative accomplishments 
the pledges that he and his party had made and that 
had appealed to a great majority of the electorate. 
The House, in an exuberant spirit, exceeded the 
recommendations made by the Chief Executive. 
Proof of this assertion is to be had merely by compar- 
ing the general legislation it wrote into the Hawley 
bill with the plea by Mr. Hoover for “limited revision 
only.” The President did not comment on the action 
of the lower branch; rather he maintained a policy of 
noninterference until after the bill was laid before the 
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Senate. It was not until well along in September, when 
the so-called flexible clause giving the Executive the 
power to raise or lower duties on the recommendation 
of the United States Tariff Commission began ex- 
citing “‘the greatest deliberative body in the world,” 
that he broke his silence. He would not have been 
justified in interfering in the purely legislative func- 
tion of writing schedules, but he was warranted in 
expressing his opinions on the executive functions 
incorporated in the flexible provision, particularly 
when he found a cabal between the Democratic mi- 
nority and the progressive Republicans to defeat it. 

There was no transgression of the Executive’s re- 
lations with Congress when he issued his statement on 
the subject. The only question involved was that of 
dealing with a principle already set forth in his mes- 
sage and involving direct action of the Executive. 
Participation in writing schedules is quite another 
thing, especially when the drafting of those rates re- 
quires months of effort. Despite these considerations, 
Mr. Hoover was criticized for his action, not alone by 
the Democratic minority but by senators who profess 
to be members of his own party. The latter did not 
like to find themselves “‘out on the end of a limb” 
in a conspiracy against their party and their Presi- 
dent. Nevertheless, they persisted in their affiliations 
with the Democrats and defeated the Executive— 
in part, perhaps, to punish him. 

The fact should be ventilated that the Republican 
party, as it is represented in the Senate, is a minority 
party and that the majority is made up of Democrats 
and insurgent Republicans whose constructive in- 
stincts have been influenced by their ideas of politi- 
cal expediency. 

The insurgents are using the Democrats for a pur- 
pose. That purpose is to so discredit the Republican 
party that it may be destroyed when the oppor- 
tunity is ripe. It explains the bitter tariff struggle 
that had its inception early in the fall and that has 
caused repeated expressions of opinion that no tariff bill 
will be enacted. West and South have been arrayed 
against North and East, farming against industry. 

As early as the middle of October leaders and mem- 
bers of the contending factions in the Senate sought to 





fix the responsibility for the deadlock developing. 
Others began talking about the desirability of ad- 
mitting inability to function and adjourning the 
session. What the outcome of these activities will 
be cannot be forecast as these lines are written. 
However, the observation can and should be made that 
there is need of some revision. That need can be met 
only if national thought replaces sectional considera- 
tions and personal spleen in the Senate. The plea 
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cannot be made too strongly that there be some co- 
operation in writing a bill that will be just and fair. 
Agriculture should be given the protection it needs, 
but the same is equally true of industry. The Senate 
should think more of the welfare of the country and 
less of personal expediency. If it does, sound legis- 
lation will be drafted; otherwise, there will be no legis- 
lation. 


TAX REDUCTION AGAIN. A tax reduction bill, 
the fifth since the ending of the World War, is to be 
enacted within the next few months. Statements have 
been made which indicate that the finances of the 
government permit legislative action and that Pres- 
ident Hoover is agreeable to it. The country, need- 
less to say, applauds the prospect of further relief. 
With general agreement that there shall be legislation, 
the only questions to be determined are the extent of 
the reduction to be made and the classes of taxpayers 
that are to benefit. 

To pass a tax-reduction bill is not so simple a matter 
as it may seem to the uninitiated. The tendency is to 
make the amount as large as possible. Even now the 
total is placed at three hundred million dollars, ap- 
proximately the estimated surplus of the Treasury. 
It may be safe to authorize such a revision, but it 
would be well to remember that less than a year ago 
the government faced a probable deficit of $97,000,000. 
That there will be a surplus rather than a deficit is 
because income-tax receipts are exceeding all ex- 
pectations, because miscellaneous taxes are producing 
greater revenue than had been estimated, and because 
custom duties are gradually climbing. 

It is essential, in our opinion, that any reduction be 
based on the best judgment of tried fiscal experts. 
Congress should respect their judgment rather than be 
led astray by a desire to make as good a showing as 
possible immediately preceding the senatorial and 
congressional elections of 1930. Cold figures alone 
should actuate the House and Senate when permanent 
and continuing expenditures wil! aggregate about four 
billion dollars and estimated revenues will total bare- 
ly a quarter of a billion more. 

On the estimates, a three hundred million dollar 
reduction is possible; but, if made, it will practically 
wipe out the hundred million dollar safety margin 
which the Treasury heretofore has thought it neces- 
sary to maintain. Moreover, the margin would be 
swept aside at the very time that extraordinary out- 
lays must be made to carry out programs for cruiser 
building, farm relief, flood control, inland waterways, 
public building, and Boulder Dam—not to mention 
others. If serious trouble is to be avoided, Congress 
must hold tenaciously to the recommendations of 
President Hoover and Secretary Mellon. 


“ROLLING”—IN KETCHIKAN. The popularity 
of the automobile knows no bounds either in our great 
centers of population or in the remote corners of the 
world. Wherever good roads are to be found, there 
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motorcars will be found also. It is as true, for instance, 
of Alaska as it is of the United States proper. This 
country has the ratio of one passenger car to every 
five individuals—a remarkable testimonial to inven- 
tive genius but not nearly so intriguing as the ratio 
of one motorcar to every eight persons in the ‘‘ munic- 
ipality”’ of Ketchikan in southeastern Alaska. 

In whatever direction the motorist turns in any 
state, he rolls over good roads, cobwebbing the length 
and breadth of the continent. In contrast, the auto- 
mobile owner in Ketchikan is limited to fourteen 
miles of roads. Notwithstanding that the town, 
“hundreds of miles from nowhere,” is surrounded by 
forests which still are to be ribboned by highways 
its people already have invested half a million dollars 
in automobiles. Of an evening, Sunday or holiday, 
they drive up and down the few miles of roads, de- 
riving as much amusement from their jaunts as the 
man in the States who boasts of tearing off four 
hundred miles in a single day. 

Even as the automobile permits the city dweller 
in New York or San Francisco to commute daily 





from his place of business to summer home at the sea- 
shore or in the mountains, so it provides the real 
opportunity for the Ketchikanan to establish himself 
and his family in a picturesque little cabin deep in the 
forests a few miles beyond the limits of the com- 
munity, allowing him to leave “the confusion of town 
life’’ for the quiet of the wooded areas each evening. 
The automobile, a blessing to him as it is to anyone 
in the States, is indeed “the most popular invention 
of the age.” 


THE ANNUAL MESSAGE. President Hoover will 
deliver his annual message to Congress during the 
current month. In it he will discuss the state of the 
Union. It will differ from any formal paper he has 
ever prepared, before or since assuming the Presi- 
dency. His duty is to outline the needs of the nation, 
discussing a variety of subjects and recommending 
legislation that, in his opinion, should be enacted. 
The success he achieves in convincing Congress that 
the action he recommends is desirable will measure 
the extent of the accomplishments of his Administra- 
tion. 

Not Congress alone but the country at large should 
weigh the words of the President. He will discuss only 
questions of prime importance—the finances of the 
nation, railroad consolidations, foreign relations, pro- 
hibition enforcement, the development of inland 
waterways, reorganization of the government, and 
so on. Crowded into a few thousand words will be 
an outline of as many subjects as Congress can dis- 
pose of before it adjourns sine die a year from next 
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March, even if it sits continuously throughout the 
next fifteen months and really works, instead of frit- 
tering its time away. 

How to impress the importance of an annual mes- 
sage upon Congress and the country is a problem that 
has worried many a President. Woodrow Wilson gave 
emphasis to some of his communications by deliver- 
ing them in person, instead of permitting them to be 
read by clerks in singsong tones. Calvin Coolidge 
employed his peculiar literary style to drive home the 
points he wished to make. Mr. Hoover is neither 
dramatic nor literary. He must set forth the facts 
as he sees them and trust that Congress, in its leg- 
islative wisdom, will act in keeping with his expressed 
wishes. 

A question deserving of serious consideration 1s 
whether a President, having addressed a message 
to Congress, should wait for that cumbersome and 
faction-torn body to act. It cannot be gainsaid that 
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the government is divided into three independent 
establishments—the executive, the legislative, and 
the judicial. Neither can it be denied that the people 
look to the President of their 
structive leadership. 

This much is certain: unless he exercises pressure 
a considerable part of his program will be bound to 
fail. The people do not want to have his program de- 
feated. They would applaud the employment of any 
tactics that would insure success. A little Roosevel- 
tian pressure would not be amiss. The concensus of 
opinion is that Congress should be given a reasonable 
opportunity to act voluntarily, but that it should feel 
the presidential spur if it should procrastinate. 


country for con- 


REORGANIZATION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
As economy marked the Coolidge Administration, so 
will reorganization of the government be one of the 
major keynotes of the Hoover Administration. It is 
essential that activities of the same major purpose 
should be lodged together. Into what department 
they go is quite secondary, so long as they are cor- 
related and placed in the charge of an undersecretary 
or an assistant secretary. Congress should waste no 
time in giving the President authority to make such 
changes, within the limits of certain defined prin- 
ciples, as he may deem advisable or as may be recom- 
mended by a commission of experts. In no other way 
can the reorganization, which would result in an 
annual saving of many millions of dollars, be ef- 
fected. 

Experience has demonstrated that Congress can- 
not discharge the task single-handed. During the past 
five years it has tried intermittently to enact laws 
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providing for a general rearrangement, but always dif- 
ferences of opinion have prevented a vote being 
reached in either house. This, of itself, is ample proof 
that the authority should be delegated to the Presj- 
dent, who, when all is said and done, is the head of the 
executive establishment. In Mr. Hoover the country 
has a chief executive who not only directs the activi- 
ties of the departments, commissions, and bureaus 
but who is exceptionally well qualified to make the 
changes that would substitute businesslike procedure 
for antiquated methods. 

The broad principle of grouping by major purposes 
could be laid down by legislation. Likewise, the major 
purposes of the departments could be defined. The 
groups could be enumerated and assigned to depart- 
ments. Thereafter, however, the details of transfer 
to meet the principles laid down should be left to the 
President, acting on the recommendation of the com- 
mission. Although the task would increase the burdens 
of the Executive temporarily, it would lessen many of 
his duties eventually. Indeed, the consummation 
of some such plan would be the greatest possible re- 
lief to the President. 

The incessant appeals made to the President by 
independent establishments, comprising more than 
fifty in number, which could be dealt with by Cabinet 
officials are the worst of the overloading to which the 
executive is subjected. Another cause of overwork 
are the legal requirements in the matter of executive 
authority and signatures—tasks that could be dis- 
charged with equal responsibility by members of 
the Cabinet. No reorganization will ever take place 
that will meet with general agreement among the 
executive heads of the government. Cabinet officials 
necessarily take color from their subordinates, and, 
from the very nature of things, subordinates are 
bound to be in opposition to important changes. All 
the more reason, then, why any reorganization must 
be made by the President, after Congress has defined 
the principles. 

The fine results of the budgetary system in produc- 
ing economies have almost spent themselves, unless 
there can be a reorganization of the administrative 
structure. Reorganization will make for both economy 
and efficiency. It will permit Congress to have a better 
comprehension of the needs of the executive branches. 
It will permit these branches to render better service 
to the people. From whatever angle viewed, the 
change is desirable. 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT. “Caught by the 
spirit of President Hoover to make this country a 
law-abiding nation,” John L. McNab, San Francisco 
lawyer and ardent dry, has undertaken the task of 
drafting legislation to centralize responsibility for 
prohibition enforcement in a single branch of the 
government—namely, the Department of Justice. 
His activities, in codperation with the President, the 
Attorney General, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the chairman of the Law Enforcement Commission 
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will have to do wholly with administration and pro- 
cedure; no effort to change the enforcement laws them- 
selves is contemplated. 

A fact that stands out in bold relief is that there 
has been no definite responsibility in the Federal gov- 
ernment at any time since prohibition became opera- 
tive. Rather, two agencies have been working inde- 
pendently, the one under the Treasury Department 
and the other under the Department of Justice. In 
commonplace language, - these agencies have been 
passing the buck all over the United States. Indeed, 
the activity has been a three-cornered one, with state 
agencies participating in it. 

Single responsibility is absolutely essential. It is 
because Mr. Hoover realizes the need that he is ad- 
vocating the concentration of investigations as well 
as prosecutions under the Attorney General. That 
such a change will be beneficial is indicated by ex- 
periments made in the District of Columbia. Not- 
withstanding that the three-headed control situation 
obtains in the national capital as it does elsewhere 
and that the local authorities are not required by law 
to codperate with the government, the police have col- 
laborated fairly well. As a result, Washington is the 
only large city where there are almost no speak-easies 
and blind pigs—proof that such evils can be elimi- 
nated through concerted action. 

Legislation must be enacted if there is to be the 
centralization of authority that will make for united 
effort. Whether Congress will respond to the wishes of 
the Executive remains to be seen. As long ago as June 
sixth last, Mr. Hoover recommended the appointment 
of a joint congressional committee to codperate with 
the administrative agencies in studying the problem 
and expediting the needed legislation. Congress re- 
cessed for the summer without acting on the recom- 
mendation. If the committee had been appointed 
study could have been made during the summer and 
fall, and legislation could have been drafted for im- 
mediate consideration when the regular session opens 
this month. As it is, the Congress will ponder over the 
subject for five or six months before it gets around 
to taking action. All that time will be wasted. The 
President, in contrast, is doing everything within his 
power to correct proven abuses. By appointing Mr. 
McNab to draft legislation, he is demonstrating his 
determination to effect a needed change. On the 
ground of fair play alone, he is deserving of better 
treatment than he has received at the hands of Con- 
gress—and a Congress dominated by Drys at that. 


OUR NEW AMBASSADOR. One of the most popu- 
lar members of the United States Senate goes to 
France to succeed the lamented Ambassador Herrick. 
Walter Evans Edge, of New Jersey, who will estab- 
lish himself in the American embassy in Paris within 
a few weeks, has the friendship of the wildest-eyed 
radical and unreconstructed Democrat to the same 
extent as that of the most stalwart supporter of the 
Administration—sufficient testimony regarding his 
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diplomatic qualifications for the exacting post which 
he is about to assume. 

But he has additional qualifications through his 
understanding of international affairs that have come 
from ten years of earnest service in the upper branch 
of Congress. For good measure, it may be said also 
that his private business, which made him one of the 
outstanding advertising men in America, has ac- 
quainted him with affairs in all quarters of the globe. 

The new ambassador is a self-made man, although 
he would be the last to proclaim the fact. Stress of 
circumstances made him forgo a college education; 
compelled, indeed, him to earn a living in the humble 
but strenuous post of printer’s devil in the office of 
the Atlantic Review, Atlantic City’s oldest news- 
paper. Later, at the age of sixteen, he secured a posi- 
tion with the Dorland Advertising Agency, then 
merely a local business in Atlantic City. He managed 
to purchase the business two years later when the 
proprietor died. Aiming high, he developed the busi- 
ness throughout the country and even into Europe. 

In politics, as in business, Mr. Edge began as an 
apprentice, first as a minor employee of the New 
Jersey Senate, later as a representative in the House 
of Assembly, and still later as a member and presi- 
dent of the Senate. Then, as “A Business Man With 


a Business Plan,” he became governor, serving with 
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such distinction that his election to the Senate was a 
natural sequence. His services in that body have been 
marked by his advocacy of modification of prohibi- 
tion and the building of the proposed Nicaraguan 
Canal. He is far better prepared than the average am- 
bassador or minister to discharge successfully the dip- 
lomatic duties that have been assigned to him. 


OUR EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENT. Changes 
that have been made in the Executive Offices under 
the direction of President Hoover present an excellent 
opportunity for a comparison of the activities of the 
government to-day and twenty-five years ago. The 
offices were erected during the Administration of 
Theodore Roosevelt. The prediction was made at the 
time that they would meet all the needs of the Chief 
Executive for scores of years to come. Yet the pas- 
sage of a quarter of a century has disproved the fore- 
cast. 

Under Roosevelt the expenses of the government 
totaled a meager billion dollars a year; at present 
they approximate four billions. Roosevelt got along 
comfortably with the assistance of one secretary; 
Hoover needs the services of four. The unprecedented 
expansion requires a materially enlarged staff, de- 
voting itself to correlating the many activities of the 
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executive establishment and discharging the manifold 
duties of administration. 

What additions have been made to the executive 
establishment since the turn of the century? The list 
is surprisingly long. There was no Department of 
Commerce in Roosevelt’s time, nor, for that matter, 
a Department of Labor as we know it to-day. Prohi- 
bition enforcement, that “great social and economic 
experiment, noble in motive and far-reaching in pur- 
pose,” costing forty million dollars annually, was 
unthought of. There was no Federal Farm Board, 
intrusted with half a billion dollars in an attempt to 
restore agricultural prosperity and end a political 
issue. 

This is merely the beginning of the list. Additions 
must be made of the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Veterans’ Bureau, the Federal Radio Commission, 
the Alien Property Custodian, the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Federal Income Tax Bureau, the 
Board of Tax Appeals, the National Park Service, 
the Bureau of Efficiency, the Federal Power Com- 
mission, the Bureau of the Budget, and the Oil 
Conservation Board. The list could be extended 
almost indefinitely. As the various departments have 
been increased in size and as new boards and commis- 
sions have been created, additional burdens have been 
placed on the Executive, necessitating enlargement of 
the White House staff and offices. This is an era of 
unexampled activity. Mr. Hoover is striving to meet 
its demands. 


SECRETARY MELLON STAYS ON. Official an- 
nouncement has been made that Andrew W. Mellon 
will retain the post of Secretary of the Treasury 
throughout the Administration of President Hoover. 
It has put an end to unfounded rumors that the man 
who has served in three successive Cabinets would re- 
tire to private life within a short time. Nevertheless, 
it has stimulated speculation as to the reason or rea- 
sons why “the greatest Secretary of the Treasury since 
Hamilton” is staying on. 

It is said that Mr. Mellon’s retention is due to his 
successful solution of the problems incident to postwar 
reconstruction; to the manner in which he has re- 
deemed and refunded most of the war loans; to the 
reduction that has been made in the public debt; to 
his consistent stand against publication of income- 
tax returns; 
rates; to his knowledge and position with regard to 
group banking. 

The unvarnished fact is that the Secretary is to 
serve throughout the Hoover Administration, estab- 
lishing a time recorded exceeded only by Secretary 
Gallatin more than a century ago, because he has the 
respect and the confidence not alone of Mr. Hoover, 
(or of Wall Street, for that matter) but of all the 
American people. This quiet, retiring, unassuming 
financier, who was drafted into the public service by 
President Harding in 1921, has come to be regarded 
almost as a miracle worker, the squarest peg ever 


to the four reductions made in tax 
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fitted into a square hole. His every act has proved its 
value. In financial matters at least, his work carries 
where even that of the President would not. He has 
been asked to remain in office because Mr. Hoover 
wants his services and appreciates that his own wishes 
are those of the country. He is retaining a Secretary 
of the Treasury whose services cannot be replaced. 


THE POSTAL DEFICIT. President Hoover has 
asked, not without cause, that the postal deficit be 
reduced. His request was prompted by official esti- 
mates showing that the deficiency for the fiscal year 
of 1929 would amount to $95,000,000, exclusive of the 
$42,000,000 awarded to railway companies for trans- 
portation of the mails. This staggering total of 
$137,000,000 exceeds the loss of any previous year, 
except only for 1921, when the excess of expenditures 
amounted to $157,517,688—a sum, however, that in- 
cluded obligations incurred prior to that time. 

To a genius for organization of the type of the Chief 
Executive, deficits year by year in any branch of the 
government cannot be countenanced. He finds that 
in the past ninety-two years expenditures have ex- 
ceeded receipts in all but fourteen. He can see no 
excuse for continuation of this state of affairs. He 
believes the postal establishment can and should be 
operated as a self-sustaining business organization. 

Constructive economies even more than revision 
of rates will make for successful administration of the 
most political branch of the executive establishment. 
The public will applaud the substitution of business 
for political procedure, as it will protest against any 
advance in postal charges. The need is for efficiency 
rather than for increased rates, especially when re- 
adjustments upward are likely to defeat their own 
purpose, as has been demonstrated in the past. 

Vigorous opposition would meet any attempt to 
change the rate on first-class mail. Similarly, revision 
of second-class rates should be avoided. Notwith- 
standing that the Post Office Department has claimed 
that second-class rates have been too low, publishers 
have demonstrated that the accounting system by 
which costs are allocated is incorrect, showing that 
the cost of handling first-class mail is greater than the 
figures indicate. 

The first effort to wipe out the deficit should con- 
fine itself to departmental practices and personnel. 
Reorganization can make for greater efficiency. Sub- 
stantial improvement would come if all positions in 
the postal service were filled solely on the basis of merit 
and without regard to political considerations. There 
could well be reduction in the volume of mail sent out 
by government agencies without the payment of post- 
age. The handling of this mail cost $7,036,033 in 
1928, one fifth of the operating deficit of that year, 
if official estimates can be accepted at their face 
value. There is patent abuse of the franking privilege 
by some members of Congress—a practice that 
should be ended. The benefits of efficiency should be 


ascertained before a rate revision is contemplated. 





HOW EUROPE HANDLES THE 
LIQUOR PROBLEM 


By T. R. 


SfITHIN the past few months I have 

e J) visited the five continental European 

A\ countries which are outstanding as 

adventurers along the rocky roads 

of liquor prohibition and liquor restriction. In all of 

them I had good opportunity to study the varied 

degrees of dryness which they were seeking to enforce 

and the varying measure of success attending their 
efforts. 

The five countries in question are Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Finland, and Belgium. The systems adopted 
in these lands to curb the consumption of strong drink 
within their borders run all the way from what 
amounts to actual bone-dryness in Finland—where 
the only alcoholic beverage legally obtainable is a beer 
so weak as to be almost a soft drink—to the Danish 
system, which aims to curtail drinking by increasing 
the price of hard liquor instead of decreasing the 
liberty of the individual. Between these two extremes 
lie the Swedish and Norwegian systems, which allow 
a certain amount of consumption of “‘booze”’ in public 
eating houses and cafés as well as in private residences, 
and the Belgian system, which 
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after its originator, Dr. Ivan Bratt- which, intro- 
duced in 1913, has been in operation ever since, 
amid peans of praise from its champions and deep- 
throated growls from its foes. The latter bring forward 
all the arguments that have become so well known of 
late years in these United States of America, most 
especially the one to the effect that, as a result of 
official interference with drinking, the liberty of the 
individual has been knocked into a cocked hat. 
Despite protests, however, the Swedish officials in- 
trusted with the enforcement of the Bratt system go 
their way, unperturbed and lynx-eyed. 

When I met Dr. Bratt he was about to retire from 
his post as head of the enforcers of liquor control in 
Sweden. The “liquor czar,” as he was nicknamed 
years ago, was well content with the results from the 
system that bears his name. Long before its introduc- 
tion, he said, he had decided to devote himself to 
cutting down the consumption of hard liquor in his 
native land because he was tired of seeing Sweden, a 
land occupying high rank among the world’s civilized 
nations, standing on one of the lowest rungs of the 

ladder of progress in so far as the 





permits such drinking only in 
the home. 

Sweden’s campaign against 
excessive drinking is one of 
the most famous in the whole 
history of the temperance 
movement. Begun in the early 
part of the nineteenth century 
and known as the Gothenburg 
system, it developed gradually 
into the Bratt system—named 
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POUR LA SUPPRESSION DE CALCOOL 
RE EST LE PREMIER PAS VERS LE 
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ravages of alcoholism among its in- 
habitants were concerned. He fore- 
saw no impairment of the continued 
success of the system as a result of 
his retirement; indeed, he said that he 
felt it was high time for the system 
to prove its worth without further 
help from “‘Czar” Bratt. 

Boiled down to essentials, the Bratt 
system in Sweden is applied as fol- 
lows: A central “system company” 
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Above: A wet poster in Switzerland. 

“Local option for the suppression of 

distilled alcohol is the first step toward 
prohibition; vote no.’’ 


Left: A Swiss dry campaign. 
drinking worker does not think; the 
thinking worker does not drink.” 


A Dutch wet poster shows 

the effects of a proposed dry law. 

The legitimate restaurant is padlocked 
while corruption steals liquor. 


“The 
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known as the Central Wine and Spirit Establish- 
ment has the sole privilege of the manufacture 
and importation of spirits and wines. It does not, 
however, deal directly with retailers or consumers. 
Instead it supplies alcoholic beverages to a number of 
duly authorized subsidiary companies. These, in turn, 
distribute wines and spirits to consumers throughout 
Sweden by three methods: 

Through sales for consumption off the premises— 
in other words, by selling to individuals who intend to 
drink what they purchase at 


expose it to serious degeneration, according to anti- 
alcohol zealots. 

When it comes to wines the rules are greatly re- 
laxed. If a Swede is known as a sober citizen he can 
drink about as much wine as he wishes. This does not 
mean, however, that ‘“‘Czar’ Bratt’s minions do not 
maintain strict surveillance over wine drinking as well 
as spirit drinking. Swedes who get drunk on wine fare 
just as badly as those who overindulge in booze. If 
investigators report that somebody is getting into the 
habit of going on drunken 





home. 
Through sales to restaurants 


sprees, he may suddenly get a 
rude surprise when he goes to 





or cafés operated directly by 
the system companies, where 
alcoholic beverages are retailed 
in strictly limited quantities 
only in conjunction with orders 


of food . 


The Famous Motbok 


Through sales to hotels, cafés, 
and restaurants under private 
management, which, in turn, 
can supply them to customers 
only in conjunction with food, 
in limited quantities and under 
other stringent restrictions. 








one of the depots of the sys- 
tem company and produces his 
pass book. ‘‘ Nothing doing,” he 
will be told, “until you reform.” 

The eating houses operated 
directly by the system com- 
panies where spirits are re- 
tailed are models of cleanliness 
and attractive decoration. Most 
of them serve food at low prices, 
since they cater particularly to 
the poorer classes. The rule in 
force at such places is that, 
with a snack of food, one small 
drink of spirits may be had, 
and, with a full-sized meal, one 








Swedes desiring to obtain 
spirits for home consumption 
must first obtain a pass book— 
the renowned motbok. This is 
granted only after exhaustive 
inquiries have been made as to the habits and general 
standing in the community of the applicant. For in- 
stance, if investigators put on his trail find that he is 
prone to getting drunk the pass book is curtly refused. 
If, though not an actual drunkard, he is inclined to 
recklessness in imbibing, he gets a pass book but is 
entitled to a monthly quota of strong drink below the 
maximum allowed to those with good records of 
sobriety. 

This maximum is four liters every month. Actually, 
very few Swedes are allowed it. Some excuse is found 
nearly always by those engaged in enforcing the Bratt 
system for allowing applicants a smaller quota. 
Women, and youths under twenty-five, for instance, 
practically never get the four-liter monthly allowance. 
Incidentally, to be allowed any spirits at all, applicants 
must be twenty-one. 

Spirits can be bought in Sweden only at the depots 
operated by the system and only on presentation, at 
the time of each purchase, of the pass book. If the dis- 
pensers behind the counter at a depot note a black 
mark in the pass book, signifying that the applicant 
has been so intoxicated since his last. appearance that 
he has fallen foul of the police, he may be politely in- 
formed that his maximum has been reduced; or his 
request for booze may be refused altogether. 

The really strict rules under the Bratt system apply 
to spirits, especially to the potato brandy which, under 
the name of Brannvin, has been for scores of years the 
favorite drink of Swedes. 

Before the advent of restrictive measures it was so 
undermining the health of the Swedish nation as to 
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Presenting his pass book at a Swedish liquor 
monopoly station. The card system shows 
whether he has overdrawn his “account.” 


drink and a half. Conscientious 
drinkers may, if they wish, go 
from one to another of these 
eating houses, getting the mini- 
mum amount of food at each, 
until they have a goodly total of hard drinks under 
their belts, but they will not be able to keep at such 
tricks for long. There are plenty of “‘spotters” on the 
job wherever the eating houses of the system com- 
panies have been established, who promptly detect 
such peregrinating imbibers. After making a few bibu- 
lous rounds of the eating houses they will suddenly be 
told, at some one of these, that they can eat as much 
as they want—but without a drop of strong drink. 
The “spotter” has not been napping. 


A Restricted Government Profit 


Establishments under private management which 
are allowed to retail spirits and the stronger kinds of 
wine can do so only up to a rigidly determined maxi- 
mum. If they apply for permission to sell such bever- 
ages beyond this maximum, they are required to buy 
the extra amount at a rate equal to what they charge 
customers. Thus there is no incentive for them to make 
extra profits from selling larger quantities of hard 
liquor. Privately managed establishments selling 
strong drink, in addition to these restrictions, are kept 
under the strictest surveillance, and infractions of the 
regulations are followed by prompt and severe punish- 
ment. 

The profits of the system companies are also greatly 
restricted. They are allowed to pay shareholders 
dividends only up to five per cent. All the rest of their 
receipts must be turned over to the government. And 
lest the government come to rely too much on liquor 
revenues, the law stipulates that it may use only a 
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set percentage of these for general expenditures, the 
remainder being applicable only to helping defray the 
national debt. The Swedish government gets about 
$29,000,000 yearly from the system companies in 
whose hands is the privilege of manufacturing, import- 
ing, and selling liquor in Sweden. This sum represents 
about one seventh of the total national revenue. 

Sweden is by no means immune from bootleggers, 
moonshiners, and rumrunners. There are places which 
dispense liquor without the sanction of the system 
companies, but police vigilance is so great and corrup- 
tion so small that they have a hard time of it. Moon- 
shining exists, especially in the wild northern regions, 
where dense woodlands abound and habitations are 
few. As for smuggling, the numerous islands and inlets 
of the Swedish coast are a boon to smugglers, but they, 
like their bootlegging and moonshining brethren, are 
kept on the jump by the Swedish government, which 
has mobilized a whole fleet of speedy little craft 
against them. 

Swedish statistics furnish impressive evidence of the 
efficacy of the Bratt system. For instance, in 1913, the 
year before its introduction, the total consumption of 
spirits in the country was 44,500,000 liters, or 7.8 
liters per head of the population. In 1927 it had drop- 
ped to 30,497,000 liters, or 5 liters per head. In 1913 
the number of arrests for drunkenness was over 
58,000; in 1927 it was 29,000. The total of women 
arrested for the same two years was, respectively, 
1,786 and 643. The total number of youths under 
thirty years of age arrested for being drunk and dis- 
orderly in 1927 was 27 per cent of the total in 1913. 


Far Too Costly to Drink 


In 1913 the Stockholm General Hospital treated 
623 cases of alcoholism, representing 14.4 per 10,000 
of the city’s population. In 1927 it treated only 159, 
or 3.8 per cent. In 1924, after the Bratt system had 
been in operation in Sweden ten years, the deaths due 
to alcoholism represented only 16 per cent of the cor- 
responding total in 1913. Cases of mental ailments 
due to chronic alcoholism had fallen in 1926 
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Danish government began to fear that food and other 
supplies might give out, so it ordered a suspension of 
the manufacture and sale of liquor pending a general 
stock taking, to determine just what amount of food 
and drink was on hand. 

After one lone month of bone-dryness, sales of liquor 
were again permitted, but not under previous condi- 
tions. Instead, a high supplementary tax was levied. 
Not content with this, the government later raised the 
tax, by successive stages, until it is now so high that 
the average Dane, no matter how thirsty he may be, 
simply cannot afford to drink as muc’ as formerly. 


Danish Drys Ela °d 


Taxes on spirits are especially high, so the con- 
sumption of hard liquor in Denmark has been greatly 
reduced. Danish native brandy is now taxed at the 
rate of something like $1.35 per ordinary bottle (about 
three quarters of a liter). Whisky, brandy, and other 
imported spirits must pay about $1.45 per bottle. 
Imported strong wines are taxed as much as $1.60 
per liter; wines not so potent pay about $1.10 per 
liter. The tax on beer is very low in comparison. 

Before the new scale of liquor taxes went into opera- 
tion the cost of a glass of native brandy was as low as 
2.5 cents in cafés of the more modest sort all over 
Denmark, and a bottle of the fiery beverage cost only 
about 25 cents. Now, however, a Dane must disburse 
13 or 14 cents for a drink of brandy and about $1.60 
for a bottle. In cafés of the better sort a very small 
glass of it costs between 20 and 30 cents. Good im- 
ported brandy used to be sold at about 80 cents a 
bottle in Denmark; now its price is more than $3. 
Whisky, before 1917, ran as high as 80 cents a bottle; 
now it costs in the vicinity of $4. 

As a consequence of the enormous rise in prices of 
strong drink, Danes have cut down their consumption 
of it at a rate which fills the Drys with glee. Before the 
new taxes went into effect the total yearly consump- 
tion of spirits in Denmark was about 12,000,000 
liters; now it is only about 2,000,000 liters. The 





to one third of the total in 1913. Crimes 
of violence in Sweden, which totaled 3,100 
in 1913, had fallen in 1926 to 1,984. Later 
statistics, not yet available in complete 
form, tend to show that there has been still 
further improvement. . . . 

Denmark has no liquor restrictions, in the 
usually accepted sense of the phrase. Natives 
and foreign visitors may drink practically as 
much as they please. Nevertheless, so high 
are the taxes imposed on alcoholic beverages, 
especially spirits, that the results during the 
past few years have been tantamount to a 
successful enforcement of a system of near 
prohibition. The Danish government, which 
introduced high liquor taxes primarily as a 
means of obtaining more revenue, now finds 
itself in the pleasant position of having en- 
forced liquor restriction without curtailing 
individual liberty. 











As elsewhere, the liquor situation in Den- 
mark is an outcome of the World War. In 
1917, when the conflict was at its height, the 
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After his record has been inspected and passed upon by the govern- 
ment authorities, the man in Sweden is free to purchase his full ration 


of spirits in the liquor-dispensing station. 
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consumption per head of the population has fallen 
from over 4 liters to less than one liter. The consump- 
tion per capita of spirits in conjunction with other 
forms of alcoholic beverages has dropped from 6.75 
liters to less than three. The consumption of beer 
has increased in inverse proportion to that of other 
alcoholic drinks. 


Prohibition Finland is Wet 


In consequence of the high liquor taxes, the Danish 
government is reaping a rich harvest in increased 
revenues. For the fiscal year 1917-18 the total na- 
tional revenue from ordinary and supplementary 
liquor taxation was about $5,000,000; in 1925-26 it 
was just short of double that amount. 

In Denmark there is little illicit manufacture and 
smuggling of spirits. Some thousands of liters of 
contraband spirits and wines have been confiscated by 
Danish revenue officers in recent years, but much of 
this was intended for Norway, Sweden, or Finland, 
each of which offers greater inducements to rum- 
runners than the land of the Danes. . . . 

Theoretically, Finland is the dryest of all European 
countries; in reality, it is one of the wettest. Only in 
Finland, of all the countries in Europe, is there actual 
prohibition; the sole alcoholic drink obtainable there 
legally is beer of such low alcoholic content that it 
would be practically impossible for anybody to get 
drunk on it. But rumrunning has increased by such 
leaps and bounds along the Finnish coast and boot- 
legging has become so widespread that “prohibition” 
Finland is simply submerged in illicit liquor. 

There is no dispute as to the truth of this assertion; 
any Finnish Dry will admit it. He may differ with 
Wets as to the significance of the alcoholic deluge, as 
to its underlying causes and the chances for its con- 
tinuance, but, no matter how ardent a believer in 
temperance or prohibition he may be, the facts are too 
glaring for him to deny them. 

How can he do so, and keep a straight face, with 
spirits being served all over to anybody asking for 
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them, with Finns lurching along city streets and rural 
roads, boozily looking for chances to quarrel, with 
farmers giving up agriculture and turning to boot- 
legging because it offers such fabulous profits, with a 
big German and Esthonian fleet of ramrunning vessels 
constantly hovering off the Finnish coast, waiting to 
land cargoes of thousands of gallons of intoxicating 
spirits? 

Nowhere is smuggling so easy as on the Finnish 
coast. It is fringed by thousands of islands, some big 
enough for towns to be built on them, others so tiny 
as hardly to afford room for a few trees. Strangers 
sailing along this coast are told that there are ten 
thousand of these islets, but this estimate is unques- 
tionably too small. In reality, there are many more— 
probably thirty thousand would be a good guess. 


Rumrunning a la United States 


Stretching in an almost unbroken chain along the 
coast, they afford ideal bases for smugglers. Rum- 
running schooners and sloops dodge in and out of this 
archipelago; on hundreds of the islets caches of liquor 
are stored; protected by night, Finnish bootleggers 
steal out to these hiding places, transfer the illicit 
liquor to their boats, and as silently run it to the 
mainland. There scores of automobiles—the booze 
trade has brought hundreds of foreign cars into Fin- 
land—are lying in wait. The cases of German and 
Esthonian spirits are hastily loaded into the cars, and 
off they speed along dark roads toward the inland 
regions of the country. 

The Finnish government makes strenuous efforts to 
enforce the liquor law, but even if it spent millions 
where it now spends thousands and employed thou- 
sands of revenue officers where it now employs hun- 
dreds, it would be impossible for it to stop either 
rumrunning or bootlegging. Unless some cataclysm 
suddenly wipes out the innumerable islands along 
Finland’s coast the contest between Finnish smuggler 
and Finnish revenue officers is bound to be one-sided. 

(Continued on Page 106) 














Norway went dry soon after the war. She soon returned to the wet side of the ledger. Wines are 
Freely sold and hard spirits dispensed under government supervision, all restaurants coming in 
for continual surveillance. The attractive Frognerseter Restaurant, Oslo. 
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THE ETERNAL QUESTION— 
EVOLUTION 






How the Hand, Foot, and Brain Led 


HATEVER may have been the influ- 
= ences which caused certain members of 
E\ the prehuman stock to desert the trees 

and live upon the ground, it is clear that 
one most important result of this change was the for- 
mation of the human foot. This structure was a solid 
foundation for the highest achievements of organic ev 
olution. It ultimately produced an animal capable 
of dominating the world. It was essential for all the 
extensive changes incident to the erect posture— 
for the rearrangement in the shape of the body, 
for the squaring of the shoulders and the broaden- 
ing of the pelvis, for readjustments in the position 
of the heart and lungs, for new provisions in support- 
ing the abdominal organs, for a reordering in the re- 
lation of the eyes to provide for binocular, stereoscopic 
vision, for the modifications in the neck to suit the 
purposes of the most effective head movements, for 
the freeing of the hands so that they might become 
constructive agents, and above all, for impressing 
upon brain structure the effects of these many pro- 
gressive advantages. 


The All-Important Frontal Lobe 


If there could be any doubt in our minds that 
the hand and the foot contributed in this decisive 
manner to the development of the brain, we might 
test this supposition by a pertinent question: What, 
for example, would the brain have been if neither 
hand nor foot had made its appearance? It is clear to 
us what limited advantages were acquired by animals 
equipped with hoofs or paws or flippers or wings. The 
brain responded to the requirements of these special- 
ized organs. None 
the less, such re- 
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was particularly deficient in one great department 
which is the hallmark of all animals possessing hands. 
Summarized as briefly as possible, it may be said 
that what the brain owes to the hand and foot is the 
frontal lobe. Through all the stages of progress, 
from the time when the monkeys first began to live 
in the trees, until their successors, through graded in- 
termediate phases, developed the hand and foot of 
man, this lobe has been the brain’s outstanding feature. 


Relation Between Brain and Body 


That the brain began as a simple organ and gradu- 
ally became more complex we know. But how? 
With few exceptions, the exact causes are still obscure. 
We may feel certain, however, that the progressive ad- 
vances were due to the accumulation of slight changes 
which, modifying brain structure ever so little, ulti- 
mately made it more highly effective. Such changes 
in the different body parts result from a complex inter- 
play of influences acting upon the animal as a whole. 

The brain has been particularly responsive to this 
interplay. It has at the same time been thoroughly 
conservative. Throughout all its wide range of varia- 
tion it has maintained its basic designs. If readjust- 
ment of the body to certain conditions has resulted in 
the depreciation of a special part, such as the eye, the 
structure of the brain shows corresponding deprecia- 
tions. The principle of compensation has also been at 
work. The power which may be depreciated or lost 
in one department is, to some degree at least, com- 
pensated for by others. 

Signs of the close relation between the brain and the 
parts which it controls may be found in many organs 


of the body. In 





sponse was always 
and unmistakably 
the brain of an 
ungulate or of a 
meat-eater, of a fly- 
ing or of a swim- 
ming mammal. It 
was the brain of 
a creature of re- 
stricted behavior, 








some instances 
these signs are out- 
spoken; in others 
they are less clear. 
It is much easier 
to find evidence of 
this correlation in 
those parts which 
play a conspicuous 
role in life. The 


arms and legs, the 





as limited in the 
development of its 
intelligence as it 
was in the am- 
plitude of its ad- 
Justment to life. It 
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Skulls of prehistoric man. Figures refer to the number of years ago 
it is estimated these men lived. Left to right: Pithecanthropus, the 
ape-man of Java; 1,200,000. Piltdown; 800,000 to 1,000,000. 
Neanderthal; 300,000. Cro-Magnon; 25,000. As man’s forehead 
rose above the eyes the frontal lobe of the brain (just behind the fore- 
head) increased in volume, and humanity advanced correspondingly. 





eyes and ears, are 
particularly good 
examples. Modi- 
fications which 
have affected these 
parts are distinctly 
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reflected in the brain. If more brain power is required 
for their better operation, more ample provision is 
made for them in brain structure. 


Hoofs and Flippers and Wings 


It is a debated question whether the brain or the 
external part of the body takes the lead in progressive 
modifications. Some authorities believe that all ad- 
vances of this kind are dictated by development in the 
brain. Others ascribe the determining influence to the 
external part. For the present it seems wiser to con- 
sider these modifications as simultaneous, as affecting 
the external part and the brain together. According 
to this view, the external structure and the portion 
of the brain controlling it form an operating part 
of the whole. Modifications in the one are reflected in 
the other. They cause mutual reactions. When eyes 
are developed for different kinds of vision, corres- 
ponding provisions are made for them in the brain. 
When legs are specialized for various kinds of locomo- 
tion, brain structure adapts itself accordingly. 

It is, of course, important to realize what the eyes 
and the ears and the organ of smell have contributed 
to the progressive advance of the brain. But in all 
these organs there is a marked constancy and same- 
ness among animals possessing them. It therefore is a 
much more leading question to ask what the brain 
owes to the extremities—to the fore and hind legs, to 
the hands and feet. 

There is a long history of progressive change back 
of the hand and foot. In their development they 
evolved from more simple structures connected with 
the ends of the limbs in certain four-legged animals. 
Because they are attached to the limbs in this way, 
they have played an important rdéle in one of the chief 
activities of life—locomotion. The fore and hind legs 
act as a series of levers. They are moved by muscles 
and in this way make transportation possible. Conse- 
quently, the modifications in the ends of the limbs in 
response to special types of loco- 
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exert their modifying influence. Limbs of several differ- 
ent designs have thus been produced. Heavy animals 
like horses and cattle, which require speed and endur- 
ance for long journeys, need hoofs. Still larger hoofg were 
developed by heavier animals like the elephant and 
rhinoceros. The paw was the design utilized by animals 
like cats and dogs. Their bodies were not so heavy as 
those of horses and cattle. They were capable of great 
speed, and needed sharp nails on their paws to hold 
the ground in running and springing. These talonlike 
nails they also used for defending themselves or in 
capturing their prey, as do the lion, tiger, leopard, and 
bear. In animals like the seal, walrus, and sea lion 
the flipper is the design utilized. Here the digits are 
connected by means of a web. The wing is the special- 
ization in such animals as the bat, whose transporta- 
tion depends upon flight through the air. 

These various devices for moving the body about 
on the land, in the water, or through the air have been 
developed by mammals. By such contrivances they are 
enabled to subsist, each according to its own mode of 
living. There may be sufficient reasons for placing 
these mammals in the same bracket with man in the 
great classes of the animal kingdom. Inferiorities in 
them are apparent, however, when their intelligence 
is estimated by human standards. It is then clear how 
far below the human level of brain power they are. 


That Complex Structure, the Paw 


In searching for animals capable of a greater range 
of adjustments we will find another group with a much 
more promising locomotor equipment. This group 
comprises those mammals possessing paws, such as 
dogs, cats, bears, rats, squirrels, and the like. In itself 
the paw is a most flexible implement susceptible of 
many modifications. It possesses five distinct finger- 
like processes or digits, each of which is capable of 
some degree of individual movement. The digits may 
be spread out or drawn together, they may be folded 

or extended. In every typical 


motion have a most important 
bearing upon the life of the 
animal and thus upon the brain. 

In animals living upon land 
such parts of the limbs as touch 
the ground are modified by 
many factors. The weight of the 
body, the speed of movement, 
and the kind of locomotion all 
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Evolution of the skull from fish to man. Figures 
indicate the number of years ago it is estimated 
these species lived. 1. Devonian ganoid, a primitive 
fish with hard-enameled scales; 300,000,000. 2. Car- 
boniferous amphibian; 215,000,000. 5. Permian 
reptile; 190,000,000. 4. Permian promalian rep- 
tile, the reptile ancestor of the mammal. 5. Jurassic 
mammal-like reptile; 155,000,000. 6. Primitive 
marsupial mammal (pouch-bearing, like the kanga- 
roo); 65,000,000. 7. Primitive Eocene primate, 
highest order of mammals; 55,000,000. 


paw there are eighteen movable 
joints, each of which is capable 
of some independent motion. 
Twenty-five muscles make more 
than seventy separate move- 
ments possible. These figures af- 
ford some idea of what a complex 
structure the paw is. Attached 
to the extremity of each digit 
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is a sharp clawlike nail, beneath which an enlargement 
in the skin forms a prominent tip pad. Over each of 
these pads the skin is arranged in ridges. The ridges 
royghen the surface and produce what is called 
“friction skin.”” The roughened skin and the claws at 
the end of the digits give the animal better ground- 
gripping powers. In addition to the tip pad, each 
typical paw has four enlargements where the digits 
come together. These are the palm and sole pads. 
They are likewise covered with ridged friction skin. 
The paw terminates in the wrist or ankle, and at this 
junction there are two enlargements called respectively 
the wrist and ankle pads. They are also covered with 
friction skin. 

This design of paw with its separate digits, its claw- 
like nails, and its eleven pads affords an especially 
adaptable structure from which to create many differ- 
ent kinds of useful implements. In the gnawing 
animals, like the rats and squirrels, the paw is de- 
veloped particularly for running and climbing. The 
long sharp claws serve the purpose of spurs which, 
as in the case of the squirrel, may be driven into the 
bark of trees. In moles and burrowing animals the 
hind paw retains its usual features, while the fore paw 
is converted into something resembling a shovel. 


When Specialization Sets In 


In the meat-eating animals, like the dog and the 
cat, the individual digits and the claws are somewhat 
shorter, but their most important modification is the 
fusion of the paw pads and the reduction in the first 
digit. This change is a specialization for their more 
springy type of locomotion. Such animals run on the 
tips of the digits, using especially the second, third 
and fourth digits. The paw pads usually fuse to form 
one or two which serve to increase the spring of the 
animal. The illustration on page 50 shows the fore 
paw in a rat, in a mole, in a guinea pig, in a rabbit, 
in a cat, and in a dog. These paws disclose the changes 
which have occurred in accom- 
modating the implement to its 
different uses. 

Illustrations of this kind might 
be multiplied to show that in 
all animals having paws these 
implements have been modified 
in one way or another to suit 
the kind of work they have to 


alee © phases 
do. In the main, this work is 


8. Primitive anthropoid gibbon, the lowest order of 
apes and the most arboreal in habit; from 20,000,- 
000 to 30,000,000. 9. Young gorilla: 10,000,000 to 
15,000,000. 10. Pithecanthropus, the ape-man of 
Java, with definite human specializations, known 
by the bones of a single individual found in Java; 
1,200,000. 11. Neanderthal man, whose bones have 
been found in Europe, where he flourished for long 
periods; 300,000. He developed important cultural 
and had well-advanced human traits. 


12. The skull of modern man. 


transportation. There are also numerous other adjust- 
ments to life which are capable of producing profound 
modification in the paws. From such facts as these it 
must be clear that the paw has been serviceable as the 
basis for developing instruments suited to many 
special purposes. One prominent feature in the several 
modifications of the fore paw is the effect which climb- 
ing has had upon the length of the digits and upon the 
length of the clawlike nails. In the rat and particularly 
in the squirrel these effects of climbing are especially 
distinct. When climbing at length became a dominant 
factor in the life and livelihood of the animal, certain 
still more decisive modifications were produced in the 
paws. 


Taking to the Trees 


We may now endeavor to gain some idea of that 
important transformation which occurred when cer- 
tain groups of animals took up more or less permanent 
life in the trees. These mammals were representative 
of the monkey kind. They did not resort to tree climb- 
ing, as many others have done, as an expedient i in hunt- 
ing or in escaping from their enemies. The trees be- 

came their abodes. Many profound changes were 
induced by this new adjustment to life, changes which 
affected the muscles and bones and even the skin. 

After many intermediate stages of transition the 
fore paw assumed the appearance of a hand. Simul- 
taneously with this change the hind paw also began to 
manifest many handlike characters. Potent factors 
were at work determining this important transforma- 
tion. Their influences were decisive, not alone because 
they changed the paw into a hand but because they 
instituted equally profound changes in the structure 
of the brain. Such modifications as these brought 
about many adjustments to life destined to be the 
special determinants of human behavior. One of the 
first changes to occur in transforming the front paw 
into a hand was the direct result of arboreal life. This 
modification consisted of a deci- 
sive lengthening of the digits, 
particularly the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth digits. In this 
way the fingers were formed. 
The first digit, which ultimately 
became the thumb, did not 
lengthen to the same degree as did 
the other four. The chief influence 
in producing this lengthening to 
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form fingers arose from the need of a firm grasp upon 
the branches. Its effects appear in the simplest monkeys 
such as the tarsier. The small hand of this little animal 
has four long fingers and a diminutive thumb, all of 
which are well adapted to encircling and grasping a 
cylindrical branch. Another important transitional 
feature was the flattening in the ball of each digit. In 
the tarsier each finger tip has a disklike appearance. 
This is an extreme development. It produces what in 
effect is a suction pad on the tip of the finger. Such 
suction pads enable the animal to strengthen its grasp 
upon the bark. The flattening of the finger tips due to 
the pressure required in grasping the limb of a tree pro- 
duced a third great change. It caused a corresponding 
flattening of the back of the finger tip and thus de- 
veloped a broad, flat fingernail to replace the sharp, 
clawlike nail of the cat, rat, and similar mammals. 

The three changes observed in the most primitive 
of the monkey kind (Tarsius) comprise the pronounced 
lengthening of the fingers, the flattening of the finger 
tips, and the flattening of the fingernails. These trans- 
formations are easily understood in connection with 
the necessity of grasping cylindrical branches. In 
other words, a prehensile hand came into existence 
as a result of living in the trees, and a new kind of 
instrument made its appearance in relation with the 
upper extremity. The need of a firm grasp on the 
branches was the fundamental cause of this modifica- 
tion of the paw. It had far-reaching effects because it 
created the facility to grasp many other objects and 
thus struck the keynote of those further developments 
which ultimately gave rise to the grasping hand of man. 

Up to this point attention has been centered upon 
the important changes which attended the transition 
from paw to hand. Equally momentous were the 
modifications in the hind paws which resulted in 
handlike feet. This transformation slowly altered the 
digits, the clawlike nails, and the friction pads. It 
modified all these parts in such a way as to produce 
better limb-gripping instruments. A great change in 
transportation had taken place. Running over the 
ground in easy, secure fashion now gave place to 
the more hazardous method of climbing among the 
branches of trees. A dependable grip was the prime 
need. 


Enter the Prehensile Foot 


This capacity required long toes with which to 
encircle the branches, a powerful sole, and a great toe 
with strong grasping power. The four-legged animals 
which travel over the ground on various kinds of 
paws support the weight of the body on two main 
arches of the foot. One arch consists of an elastic 
span between the tip and the sole pads. The other arch 
extends between the sole and ankle pads. Generally 
speaking, those animals living on the ground first 
strike the surface at each step on the tip pads of the 
four outer toes. As the full weight of the body is ac- 
cepted by the hind paw, the sole pads touch the 
ground. Last and most lightly, the ankle pads in the 
region of the heels rest on the supporting surface. 
In many running animals of this kind the heel touches 
the ground infrequently. Their running and walking 
in consequence have a springy quality which prepares 
them for a quick bounding start at an instant’s notice. 
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Casts showing the importance of the foot in evolution. 
1. Tarsier, an early stage of arboreal development. 2. 
Marmoset, a later stage, with some backslidings. 5. Ma- 
cacus, Old World monkey. 4. South American monkey. 
5. Chimpanzee, a great ape still arboreal. 6. Gorilla, who 
accustomed himself to ground and trees. 7. Man, living on 
the ground, developed a more stable base to support his body. 


Animals like the rabbit and kangaroo possess hind 
legs which work together, while the fore limbs are put 
forward first one and then the other. The most effec- 
tive type of transportation in animals possessing paws 
has developed a gait in which the action of the hind 
leg of one side follows the action of the fore leg of the 
opposite side. This is the manner in which the dog 
runs. It is also true of all members belonging to the 
great cat family. 

Apparently there is no deliberate supervision of this 
action, which seems to be wholly automatic. To a great 
extent, however, this automatic regularity in the hind 
legs ceased when the four-handed animals came into 
existence and began to live in the trees. The problem 
then was a totally different one. It was not necessary 
for these animals to be on their toes every moment. 
They did not require the powerful spring formed by 
the two arches in the sole of the foot. Their chief 
necessity was a foot which would have the grasping 
powers of a strong hand. In this way they could make 
sure of seizing the branches securely. 

The first digit of the foot, which in most pawed 
animals often fails to develop, became of greatest 
service to the monkeys. In most of them the great 
toe offers an added means for securing a firm grasp. 
It may be extended behind the branch while the other 
toes encircle it—all working together to produce a 
firm grip not unlike a wrench on a pipe. The need of a 
long lever extending from the tip of the toes back to 
the heel, essential to the springy gait of the ordinary 
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Casts of hand specimens. 1. Tarsier—the disklike sur- 
faces on the fingers enable the animal to maintain its posi- 
tion on the trees. 2. Marmoset. 3. Macacus. 4. Chimpanzee. 
In each step forward the hand becomes more versatile as the 
animal acquires new habits. 5. Orang-outang. 6. Gorilla. 
The opposable thumb of man, that is, ability to touch 
the tips of the fingers, is asign of high development. 


pawed animal, is not so strongly felt in arboreal life. 
In fact, a foot which is too long may be an actual dis- 
advantage; while one facilitating the best kind of 
gripping power would necessarily require a shortening 
from’ toe to heel. This was the change which took 
place in the early beginning of tree life. 

It is difficult to appreciate all the decisive modi- 
fications throughout the body which the development 
of such handlike structures determined. Their in- 
fluences operated in profound and subtle ways. They 
caused a great change in body posture. The animal was 
now able to reach for branches above its head. This 
was a long step in the direction of standing upright. 
It modified the relation of the head, which in most four- 
legged animals is directed so that both the eyes and 
the nose are turned toward the ground. Reaching 
upward to grasp branches and drawing the body in 
this direction lifted the head. It has been shown that 
this action of pushing the head backward and stretch- 
ing the neck causes the hind legs to straighten out 
automatically in exactly the position necessary for 
standing erect. Such a beginning of the upright posture 
also produced a change in the position of the internal 
organs of the body as well as in the position of the eyes. 
These modifications influenced the growth of the super- 
brain, which finally acquired that appearance seen 
only in animals possessing hands. 

Coincidently still another important change was 
in process. In all four-legged animals the paws, 
and more especially the hind paws, operate out of sight 


of the eyes. The animal does not see their action. The 
eye does not watch and supervise the movements of 
the paws step by step, but allows them to shift more 
or less for themselves. With the appearance of hands 
connected both with the fore and hind limbs, this 
state of affairs ceased. Both the hand and the foot 
now came under the critical supervision of the eye. 
The eye was able to hold in plain view the per- 
formances of the hands and handlike feet. It could 
see and direct their movements. It could single them 
out individually or watch them while they all worked 
together. It could even make critical discriminations 
in each hand and in each foot. It could select a thumb 
or a great toe, or each one of the other fingers and 
toes, and thus guide its movements. This selective 
discrimination in the hands and feet was an advantage 
never enjoyed by any of the pawed animals whose 
habit it is to use all the digits together. 


Hands Bring a New Grasp on Life 


Thus both hand and foot profited by their new ad- 
justments. As instruments they were capable of a 
far wider range of application, although it was not 
alone by this expansion in their utility that they be- 
came more effective. They were better agents for sens- 
ing the world; and this ampler sensory capacity arose 
from their own multiplied movements. 

In the animal kingdom it would be difficult to find 
more provocative influences than those which de- 
termined the transformation of paws into four hands. 
Considered casually, the appearance of the quad- 
rumanous monkeys in all their varieties seems little 
more than the addition of many interesting forms of 
life. This addition, however, had a far greater signif- 
icance. The four-handed stage of animal existence 
led to the highest development of the brain. Without 
this stage the ultimate advances in life, the supreme 
achievements in progress, would have been impossible. 

Numerous factors contributed to the acquisition of 
hands and handlike feet, but no one of them was more 
potent in the final outcome than the effects of tree- 
living. Almost every other combination of habitat and 
adjustment had exerted its influence upon the form 
of the mammalian body, yet in no other instance has 
there been achieved a success comparable to the de- 
velopment of hands. Most mammals are equipped 
with highly efficient eyes, keen ears, and a serviceable 
sense of smell. These endowments have had opportu- 
nity to contribute to the efficiency of life. But neither 
sight nor hearing nor smell was sufficient of itself to 
determine those advantages capable of giving the 
animal a supreme position. It was the hand which 
opened the door to give the senses those opportunities 
never enjoyed before. It called upon the brain for 
further expansions to direct new ranges of movement. 
It required additional brain extensions for a greatlv 
amplified sense of touch in the fingers and palms, in 
the toes and soles of the feet. It was the hand, in a 
word, which afforded an entirely new grasp upon life 
and in the end created not only a new order of mam- 
mals but almost a new kingdom of life. The transition 
from paws to the hands of the Quadrumana is the 
threshold of an epochal change. As the paw was the 
basic pattern for the hand, the hand was the indispen- 
sable stepping-stone to the development of man. This 
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formula may perhaps seem altogether too simple and 
graphic. It would be such, in fact, if many of the 
important intermediate stages in the process of de- 
velopment were overlooked. These stages may now be 
considered. 

The consequences of the transition produced under 
the influence of tree-living appear conspicuously in the 
lengthening of the digits to form fingers, in the ap- 
pearance of an opposable thumb, in the acquisition of a 
grasping hand. All these are definitely adaptive 
changes. They are applied directly to meet the condi- 
tions of locomotion through the trees. But if these 
modifications conferred upon the animals many real 
advantages, they also introduced 
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palm pads are greatly elongated. Similar lengthening 
is also apparent in the forearm. The acrobatic ma- 
neuvering requisite to such locomotion has developed a 
high degree of skill in using hands and arms. It also 
requires a close codperation between the movements 
of the upper extremities, eyes, and head. The influence 
of these several modifications has impressed itself 
upon the brain. 

But the most decisive effect of the gibbon mode 
of locomotion is seen in the posture of the body. 
The swinging by the hands well above the head pro- 
duces an almost constantly erect posture. The muzzle 
no longer points, as in the great majority of monkeys, 
toward the ground. It, as well as 





certain imposing hazards to fur- 
ther progress. They were adequate 
for the mastery of arboreal life, 
yet at the same time they per- 
mitted the forest to become mas- 
ter of these four-handed animals. 


Erect Posture 


This is true in exactly the same 
way that the sea imposes its laws 
upon aquatic mammals, the plains 
dictate to the ungulates, and the 
air exerts its control over the bats. 

So far as the monkeys are con- 
cerned, an obstacle lies squarely 
across the path of further progress. 
They are possessed of too many 
hands. Hand and handlike foot 
both serve the purposes of locomo- 
tion. Neither the one nor the other 
is afforded those opportunities of 
exclusive use which are essential 
to the highest development. This 
is true even of most of the mon- 
keys of the Old World, like the 
macaques. Their locomotion re- 
quires the use of all four extremi- 
ties. They run along on the top of 
the branches, grasping firmly as 





the eyes, is now directed toward 
the horizon, and hence those fac- 
tors which have contributed most 
to an upstanding, forward-looking 
primate were thus introduced. 

The foot of these animals, while 
it retains many features and mark- 
ings of a hand, affords a fairly sat- 
isfactory support for bipedal 
locomotion in the erect posture. 
Obviously, the effects of tree life 
are responsible for these changes 
in the gibbon. All other monkeys 
up to this stage have been em- 
barrassed by an overendowment 
of hands. But the gibbon, by over- 
emphasizing the upper extremity, 
has to some degree nullified the 
importance of handlike feet. It has 
begun the solution of that per- 
plexing problem which was im- 
posed upon the monkeys by their 
almost exclusive tree life and 
which must be solved in order to 
provide for the manlike speciali- 
zations essential to bipedal loco- 
motion. 


The Opposable Thumb 








they go. They leap from one branch 
to another, using all four hands 
in this mode of traveling. As a 
result of these activities the hands 
are long and slender, the fingers 
long and tapering; and the thumb is short but opposa- 
ble. The foot has much the appearance of the hand. 

Much later in geologic times another class of apes 
felt the full power of this determining influence. 
These animals were the gibbons. They introduced a 
new type of traveling. Their locomotion no longer de- 
pended upon running along on the tops of the branches 
or leaping from one support to the next. They intro- 
duced the novel method of swinging by the hands. 
Reaching for a branch over the head with the right 
hand, the gibbon swings its body forward to grasp 
the next branch in advance with the left hand. Swing- 
ing in this manner, step by step, first with the right 
hand, then with the left, these animals walk through 
the trees. The results of this arm-swinging locomotion 
(brachiation) are apparent in the development of the 
hand. The fingers, the tip pads, the palm, and the 


Modifications in the forepaw, showing 
adaptation to different habits of life. 
Drawn by Martin Petersen, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, 


In this gibbon level of the ape 
world, such specializations began 
to manifest themselves. From 
some gibbonlike progenitor, 
early in the age of mammals, 
there arose a common stock capable of producing all 
the modern gibbons, the great anthropid apes, and 
man himself. This gibbon stage of development con- 
tained the potential material from which to evolve 
the erect posture, bipedal locomotion, hands freed 
for the purpose of the greatest utility, and a brain 
adequate to the needs of the highest primates. 

In the three great anthropoids—orang-outang, 
chimpanzee, and gorilla—the hand is approaching 
more closely to the human pattern. In all three the 
leading advance is due to the development of a more 
effective opposable thumb. The result of this change 
has caused the disappearance of the two wrist pads so 
characteristic of the mammalian paw and so promi- 
nent in the great majority of monkeys. Power to 
oppose the thumb against each of the fingers sepa- 
rately has increased to a great extent. The opponens 
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muscle of the thumb has become more prominent and 
caused the appearance of a conspicuous muscular 
swelling in the palm of the hand, the thenar eminence. 
The palm muscles developed in connection with the 
little finger have likewise occasioned the appearance 
of the hypothenar eminence and at the same time the 
disappearance of the second wrist pad. These de- 
velopments, all clearly seen in the anthropoid apes 
and most prominent in the gorilla, reach their greatest 
proportions in man. They are evidence, not of the 
further adaptation of the hand to locomotion but of 
its liberation for other and more constructive pur- 
poses. 

The effects of this advance in the hand from one 
primarily intended to provide a firm grip upon the 
limbs of trees to one of almost universal application 
are revealed by alterations in the palmar lines. These 
lines are three in number, namely, the anterior, middle, 
and posterior groove. In the gibbon they extend 
across the palm almost parallel to one another. They 
are creases which represent the lines of palmar flexion 
resulting from grasping cylindrical branches. In the 
orang-outang these lines are still essentially parallel, 
indicating a hand designed to grasp a cylinder. In the 
chimpanzee and gorilla the palmar grooves begin to 
converge toward the space between the index finger 
and thumb. In man this convergence is complete, due 
to the development of the powerful hand muscle which 
permits = opposable thumb to reach the other 
fingers. This progressive convergence of the palmar 
lines indicates the development of a hand no longer 
intended for the simple purpose of grasping a cylinder, 
but now constructed to take firm hold upon a sphere. 
Figuratively, this change in hand from cylinder- to 
sphere-holding capacity is illustrative of actual de- 
velopment in the intellectual grasping powers which 
became the distinguishing feature of mankind. 


Liberated From the Forest 


Thus far we have been able to trace the stages by 
which the hand developed in consequence of tree life. 
It is now necessary to follow the modifications which 
terminated this arboreal domination and_ conse- 
quently liberated the animal from the forest. This 
transition determined an adjustment to life which 
was finally productive of the most effective behavior. 
The outcome of this modification was the freeing of 
the hand for purposes other than locomotion. The 
immediate agent which made such a result possible 
was the development of a foot capable of supporting 
the upright posture. This foot, as it made its appear- 
ance in man, passed through a long series of transi- 
tional phases. It had its beginning in a definitely 
prehensile stage when in the earliest of the monkey 
kind it was handlike in its appearance. The structure 
which was the forerunner of the human foot had the 
same bones, the same muscles, the same ligaments. 
The only substantial difference was in the form and ar- 
rangement of these parts. 

The human foot is foreshadowed by that of the 
great anthropoids. It is in fact the culminating stage 
in that series which had almost reached the human 
goal in the orang, chimpanzee, and gorilla. The plantar 
grooves in the feet of the anthropoid apes clearly 
indicate the lines of flexion adapting the foot for 


purposes of grasping tl:e limbs of the trees. In passing 
from the gibbon to the orang and the chimpanzee, 
with the slow development of semiterrestrial life, 
there is a progressive disappearance of the plantar 
grooves. This change illustrates the manner in which 
the foot became adapted to the purposes of bipedal 
locomotion. Of all the great apes, the gorilla makes the 
nearest approach to the human foot. The toes have 
become shorter and have lost their fingerlike re- 
semblances. The great toe has become larger and is 
partially assuming an axis in parallel with the other 
toes. It has also migrated toward the end of the foot 
and, in older adults, has lost much of its prehensile 
character. Another modification is the gradual broad- 
ening of the heel and the appearance of the plantar 
arch. 


Bipedal Travel at Last 


All these changes have been developed for the pu- 
poses of bipedal locomotion and the erect posture. 
In consequence of these new functions the simple 
grasping foot of the monkey is altered to serve as a 
powerful stepping lever. In its simian form the foot is a 
Y-shaped prehensile organ. The stem of the Y is repre- 
sented by the long heel. The two branches are formed 
by the great toe and the lesser digits respectively. 

In the higher primates, such as the orang, chim- 
panzee, and gorilla, the simple Y foot has under 
gone a striking change. The sole of the foot, including 
the ball and the heel, has greatly increased, while the 
toes or grasping elements have become shorter. In 
gorilla this is particularly true of all the toes except 
the great toe, which has not only become somewhat 
longer but now tends to be in the main axis of the foot. 

The most important features in the development 
of the foot are the increase in the supporting surface 
of the heel and the appearance of the plantar arch. In 
the lower monkeys the arch of the foot is double. In 
the great apes, especially in the gorilla, the plantar 
arch is single and corresponds practically to that of 
the human foot. The sole pads have become fused to 
form the ball of the foot, while the development of the 
heel has caused the disappearance of the ankle pads. 

It is perhaps unwise and also unwarranted to speak 
of the debt which one organ owes to others, especially 
when the activities of all represent a unified process. 
Brain, hand, and foot are in the strict sense a single 
functional unit. Each is indispensable to the others. 


The Long Road to Humanity 


Yet it may be assumed that it was the new oppor- 
tunities for action provided by the hand and foot 
which at length gave the brain its human capacities. 
These ultimate instruments of man’s success amplified 
brain power and increased its sphere of influence. The 
hand in particular was the instigator, if not the 
originator, of human speech. As the creator of in- 
dicative gesture it laid the foundations for the use of 
symbols which, when vocalized, became established 
as language. This attainment was the most important 
single step in the ascent leading to humanity. 


Editor’ s Note—Dr. Tilney’ s next article will comment 
on why we use only twenty per cent of our brain power. 








EXPLORING CLIFF DWELLINGS 
WITH THE LINDBERGHS 


By EDWARD MOFFAT WEYER, JR. 





WO NEW MEXICANS and I were the 
only white men in Canyon del Muerto, in 
the heart of the Indian country of Arizona. 
Encamped in the bottom of the canyon, we 
were about ninety miles from the nearest railroad; it 
seemed like a thousand from any place. We were 
searching for ancient cliff dwellings and unearthing 
relics of a vanished people. Hemmed in by towering 
rock walls, our expedition could enter and leave the 
canyon only through its mouth. And that avenue was 
cut off. 

On July 25th Mr. and Mrs. Earl Morris, arche- 
ologists both, had driven out with two of our three 
cars, headed on business elsewhere. Then the floods 
descended, and the dry, sandy bottom of the canyon 
became a turbulent river of mud soup. For almost 
three weeks it was impossible to move out with the 
third car. 

We were bivouacked under an overhanging cliff, 
without tents. It was a wild, carefree, primitive life. 
It was like living a million years ago, before the dawn 
of history. Then a surprise came, which suddenly 
snapped us back into the twentieth century. 

One afternoon we heard a distant roaring. It was 
neither the rolling of thunder, nor the rushing of 











water which heralds the approach of a_ turbulent 
flood in the canyon. 

“Tt’s an airplane!”’ exclaimed Oscar Tatman. ‘‘] 
wish he’d fly over the canyon—it’d be worth getting 
the roof of your mouth sunburned to see something 
like that!” 

The throbbing grew louder and then swelled to 
double intensity as the plane shot into view directly 
overhead at the rim of the canyon. With her rich blue 
body and bright orange wings she was a beautiful 
sight, and so close she was that we thought we could 
see the occupants. 

Several Navajo Indians at our camp watched the 
plane wide-eyed. Only one of them could speak Eng- 
lish, and he told us that the fellow doing the most 
jabbering was insisting that whatever the thing was, 
it could not have a man in it. Another Navajo had 
heard of airplanes, but he thought they flapped their 
wings like a bird. 

Oscar grabbed a shirt, his son Ome atched a 
dish towel, and we waved. The Indianteoined in, 
fervently saluting the great “‘metal-with-wings.” 

“Too bad he couldn’t drop in on us for a visit,” 
said Oscar, “but they didn’t make the canyon wide 
enough for that.” 














A pause on the march to examine the photograph showing the location of Lindbergh Cave, discovered 
from the air. Mrs. Lindbergh manages their plane while the colonel snaps pictures over the side. 
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The plane circled above our camp 
and soared off over the opposite wall 
of the canyon. The roar grew fainter; 
then it died abruptly, as though the 
motor had stopped. 

““A crash is the only thing that can 
happen with the engine killed,” Oscar 
said. “That country above the canyon 
is a no good place for a fellow to come 
down. There’s too much scrub cedar 
and sagebrush. He'd crash sure.” Oscar 
spoke from close familiarity with the 
country, gained through service with 
many archeological expeditions. 

“Tt sounds bad, but what can we 
do?” This from Omar. 


A Surprise Visit 


What could we? The gigantic impris- 
oning wall of the canyon rose between 
us and the place where we had last 
seen the plane. No trail, to our knowl- 
edge, scaled that sheer rock. 

For an hour we talked mostly about 
the plane. We could only speculate as 
to what had happened to it after it 
had soared past the rim of the canyon. 











It had passed out of our little world 
as suddenly as it had appeared, leav- 
ing the sky silent save for the hideous 
squawking of several carrion birds 
which had resumed their sentinel 
duty. The ship had come down, or else the echoes of 
the canyon had misled us into believing that the 
motor had died. 

“T wonder whether they saw us,” said Omer at 
length. 

With a start, Oscar’s face became alert. We followed 
his gaze across the canyon bottom, and he pointed 
to a curious form wending its way along the opposite 
side of the canyon. 

What could the figure be? Surely it wassdistorted by 
the desert air, or it was a creature such as never 
walked this earth. Now it was coming across the river, 
with slow and lengthy stride, picking each step gin- 
gerly to avoid quicksand. Yes, it was a man—a man 
with uncommonly long legs, bearing a cumbersome 
pack. 

On the nearer bank he put down his load, which, to 
our surprise, walked spryly away on its own legs. 
On nearer approach the “load” turned out to be a 
woman, dressed in man’s garb and diminutive in 
comparison with the height of her companion, under 
whose arm she could have walked nearly upright. 

With the plodding stride of spent travelers they 
drew up to us. 

“How are you fixed for grub?” spoke the voice that 
had whispered “Keep going!” to the Spirit of St. 
Louis. “Er . . . you'll excuse me, this is Mrs. Lind- 
bergh—it’s for her.” 

“How d’ya do,” was Oscar’s greeting, as though the 
Lindberghs had been in the habit of dropping in every 
other afternoon. “‘You must be tired and hungry. 
Just sit down on those boxes. Sorry, there isn’t a chair 
in camp. That’s the way it goes—you never know 
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Canyon del Muerto, in the heart of the Arizona Indian country. In this 

deserted place the explorers felt they were living a million years ago. 

The roar of Colonel Lindbergh’s airplane over the canyon’s walls 
brought them back to the twentieth century in an instant. 


what you are going to want until it’s too late. Life’s 
like that. You aren’t starving or anything?” 

“Oh, no. We always carry emergency rations, in 
case anything should happen. But we brought just 
our bed roll with us, and since it’s a long hard climb up 
to the ship we thought of staying with you a little.” 

“You bet,” said Oscar. “‘ Just settle down. You can 
have the Blue Room,” he added, referring the Lind- 
berghs to the far end of the rainbow, so to speak, in 
our partitionless rock shelter. ““We’ll rustle up a pair 
of cots pretty quick.” 


Reconnoitering by Air 


From the air Colonel Lindbergh had spotted the 
only landing space in this rugged region for miles 
about—an awkward one at that but good enough for 
Lindbergh. Also from the air he had picked out a 
place in the canyon wall where he thought they could 
climb down. It turned out to be one of the few pass- 
able routes into the canyon used by the ancient cliff 
dwellers in times long past. Hand and foot holds, 
pecked in the sheer rock but now almost effaced by 
time, facilitated climbing. Though this trail was less 
than a half a mile from our camp, we had never 
known about it. 

What were the Lindberghs doing in this remote 
region of the Navajo country? They were looking for 
dead villages, they were searching out the secrets of 
the dim past—in short, the Lindberghs had turned 
archeologists. 

The first question that confronts the archeologist 
is where to excavate to find the richest store of relics. 
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This question Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh had set 
out to solve. In the Southwest there are hundreds 
of sites which have yielded or will yet yield arche- 
ological material. But maps are patchy and lacking 
in detail; and traveling overland in that thinly settled 
and semi-arid region is slow and arduous. Therefore, 
observation from the air is invaluable in prospecting 
for promising sites. 


By Right of Discovery 


On the ground a buried ruin is often indistinguish- 
able except at very close range, when its hummocky 
appearance gives away its secret; but from the air, 
where the view is wide, it will appear to the trained 
eye in definite outline. A cliff dwelling on its ledge 
in the canyon wall, hidden from 
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In the photograph it looked like a cluster of wren 
houses, perched under the very rim of the canyon. It 
was in Canyon de Chelly, which joins Canyon del 
Muerto four miles below our camp. 

“Tt must be out of sight from the bottom of the 
canyon,” he continued, “‘and inaccessible from there, 
too. But with a fifty-foot rope you could probably 
shinny down to it from the rim. I'd give a lot to know 
what’s in it.” 

“It’s yours by right of discovery,” said Oscar. 
““Lindbergh Cave’ is what we'll designate it.” And 
turning to me he added, “‘On that map you're making 
don’t skimp on the large type. Print the name as 
prominent as the label on a carbolic-acid bottle.” 

“It seems like a lot of work to map the canyon 
from the ground, when it would be so easy from the 


air,” said Colonel Lindbergh 





the searcher in the bottom of 
the canyon by its own ledge of 
rock, is visible to the flyer, who 
can look right down into the 
rooms of crumbled masonry. 

Lindbergh said, regarding the 
ancient cliff dwellings in this re- 
gion, “From my ship I can find 
one undiscovered ruin for every 
one that has been located from 
the ground.” 

And the photographs he had 
taken on a previous flight bore 
him out. Some of these were 
views of our own canyon, which 
interested me intensely because 
I was plotting a map of it on 
which to locate as many of the 
ruins as possible. 

“One ruin in particular seems 
interesting,” he said, while we 
were studying the pictures. 
“This open cave, here.” 


Below: The car in trouble in Can- 

yon del Muerto. Weeks of this 

under a blistering sun make ex- 
ploration an arduous task. 





after a thoughtful pause. “My 
ship isn’t equipped for aerial 
photography. I simply snap pic- 
tures over the side while Mrs. 
Lindbergh manages the ship. I 
can’t take the vertical shots 
used in mapping, but a person 
equipped for the purpose could 
map the whole canyon in fifteen 
minutes.” 


Hard Work 


In contrast, my task of mak- 
ing a ground plan of the canyon 
with tape and transit seemed 
futile and laborious—weeks of 
endless tramping under the 
scorching sun; crossing and re- 
crossing the wash, with feet wet 
from morning till night; riding 
over treacherous quicksands, into 
which my horse would suddenly 


Left: An eagle dancer of the Santo 

Domingo Indians. His ancestors 

once roamed over the rugged cliff- 
dwelling country of Arizona. 
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Above: The colonel carried a rope 

all the way but never used it. A 

rough trail led from the rim of the 
canyon down to the cave. 


plunge belly-deep before I could 
dismount; struggling against dif- 
ficulties which to the airman 
might just as well be on the 
moon. And the whole canyon 
could be mapped photographi- 
cally from the sky in fifteen 
minutes! 

My thoughts harked back to 
our irksome trip into the canyon. 
We had made it at a favorable 
season, before the summer rains, 
but even so it had been slow 
and exhausting work. The floor 
of the canyon was of soft sand 
and as dry as dust. We crept 
along by a sort of shoveling 
and shoving process. Even after 
shoveling wheel tracks ahead, the 
wheels of our automobiles would 





Left: 4 Santo Domingo Indian 

dance. This tribe, affiliated with 

the Pueblos, is noted for its highly 
developed ceremonial dances. 


in width, areas of quicksand, im- 
passable in our motor truck, were 
exposed. Then in the course of 
fifteen minutes the river would 
swell to a width of two hundred 
feet or more, forming a torrent 
impossible to ford even on 
horseback. 

Our camp was only two or 
three feet above this flood, and 
on the cliff, four feet above our 
cots, was a waterline marking 
the high mark of a flood within 
the memory of the present In- 
dians. Hedged in behind by a 
sheer cliff, we were virtually 
blockaded on an island about 
the size of a city block. Yet by 
air our guests were only a few 
hours from New York! 








spin so fast that the air was filled 

with flying sand and the rubbery fumes of scorched 
tires. The body of each car was so hot in the blazing 
sun that you couldn’t touch it. 

None of these difficulties for flyers. The Lind- 
berghs could come and go—a lightning trip by con- 
trast! It made no difference to them that now periodi- 
cally a flood would sweep the canyon. To us it meant 
blockade. At low water, with the river only a few feet 


““Cheenyahgo!”” came Omer’s 
customary call to supper in the Navajo tongue. “‘It’ll 
be the worst meal you’ve ever eaten,” he apologized. 
“But if the beans aren’t done through blame it on the 
altitude. Up high like here, boiling won’t cook some 
things the way it will at sea level. Besides, we carried 
all our firewood twenty-five miles, and we don’t have 
too much of it.” Aside he added, “‘ You bet the next 
time I apply for a job cooking Ill say I cooked for 
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the Lindberghs; but I don’t mention how far it was 
to the nearest restaurant.” 

As we ate, the sinking sun cast shafts of rich light 
athwart the canyon, illumining the opposite wall with 
coppery incandescence. Then, as the light dwindled, 
the gigantic bastions of rock took on the hazy lavender 
usual at twilight. The shadows deepened, and finally 
the clouded sky was as black as if a lid had been 
clapped onto the canyon. 

Our table lamp cast a weird glow on the faces of the 
hungry Navajos in the offing. Always at mealtime 
they would gather and wait to gobble up any left- 
overs, hunkered over like so many buzzards. To keep 
them from pressing too close we had established a 
deadline, literally speaking, of skulls set on sticks in a 
row. Fear of the spirits kept the Indians from entering 
our circle. 


An Early Breakfast Gong 


From the bend up the canyon burst the wild scream- 
ing of a Navajo chant. This unearthly sound continued 
as an invisible horseman rode past our camp on his 
lonely way. The shrill, quavering tune of a Navajo 
song, which chases the spooks of the canyon into the 
crevices and crannies and sends a chill through the 
spine of the living, is a sound which, once heard, is 
never forgotten. 

Long into the night, by the light of the lantern, we 
studied over the Lindberghs’ pictures and talked. Seen 
from a distance, our little group in the rock shelter 
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looked like a den of the worst sort of thieves. And 
after all, is that not what we were? Ghouls, planning 
new assaults on the dead! 

Beside us was our latest find—a magnificent 
mummy, propped against the wall of the canyon in 
lifelike attitude. Lindbergh liked him. And the speci- 
men was an exceptionally fine one; he could almost 
walk alone even after being buried for so many cen- 
turies. He was wrapped in a fine cloth of turkey 
feathers and bound in the doubled-up position by 
more than two miles of cord. No danger of that fellow’s 
getting free to work evil on the living! 

The Lindberghs turned in, and Oscar, Omer, and [| 
played a hand of cards. In a few minutes Lindbergh 
was back, troubled. “Say, have you got a fifty-foot 
length of rope?”’ he asked. 

“You bet; the rope from the block and tackle we 
used to pull the car out. Why?” 

“Well, I’ve been thinking of that cave we discovered 
over in De Chelly. I'd like to get a look into it. How 
about a 4:30 breakfast gong, a definite determination 
of location from the air, and a hike to the place over 
the upland? We could get down to it with a rope.” 

A good plan, we all agreed. All except Oscar, who 
said, “‘None of the climbing for me. I know this canyon 
from away back, and it’s the dizziest place on earth. 
As for dangling on a rope over the rim of the canyon 
without even the psychological reassurance of a para- 
chute or a fireman’s blanket, no thanks! I'll guard 
camp while the rest of you go.” 

We agreed to that plan, and all turned in. 














Luncheon in the cave. The expedition determined from pottery found scattered in the débris that the cave had been 
occupied in early times. One of the upper rooms contained a skeleton probably dating from a much later period. 
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That night a terrific storm swept over us. For at 
least half an hour the thunder was almost continuous, 
with hardly an instant between claps. Then came the 
rain, accompanied by a driving wind which whistled 
and moaned in its course through the serpentine 
canyon. Soon a veritable curtain of water was pouring 
over the brow of our rock shelter and beating in upon 
us. That night our camp had running water in every 
room. 

We were up early the next morning. After consum- 
ing a stack of flats from Omer’s griddle we set out, 
carrying food for the day, about two quarts of water, 
and a long rope. 


A Relvable Sense of Direction 


We crossed to the opposite wall and climbed up the 
trail that the Lindberghs had scrambled down. Higher 
and higher we went, now around a dizzy ledge, now up 
an abrupt face of rock, smooth save where the trail 
followed as a line of cup-shaped footholds, pecked in 
the rock by a people who did not know the use of iron. 
Below, our motortruck shrank to the size of a beetle. 
The canyon seemed twice as deep and mighty as it 
had from the bottom. But the Lindberghs, accustomed 
to viewing the earth from the air, thought the canyon 
more gorgeous from below. 

The ship was about a mile from the rim. The high 
wind during the night had not moved it, nor did Lind- 
bergh have any uneasiness on that score. He knew 
what to expect, for he knew what the plane would 
stand. 

There was still a little wind, however, which made it 
impracticable to take off down the bumpy grade. So we 
had to set out for the cave without a flight to locate it 
more definitely. All we had to guide us were the photos 
Lindbergh had taken and his sense of direction— 
which, of course, is not the most muddled in the 
world. 

It was difficult tramping over rough, rocky land, 
mantled with patches of sagebrush and scrubby ever- 
greens. We headed straight for Canyon de Chelly and 
thence followed its rim headward. Repeatedly we 
crossed shallow tributary ravines, and in order not to 
pass beyond the cave unwittingly, we followed the 
brink of the great canyon wherever possible. 


Never a Word of Complaint 


Lindbergh is a strong, steady walker. With his 
exceptionally long legs he can stride along easily at a 
pace that would exhaust the average person. We 
wasted no time. Lindbergh was repeatedly dashing out 
to a point of vantage to see whether the view checked 
with his photograph. But there was no encouraging 
sign, even long after we thought we should have 
reached the cave. Late in the morning it grew warm, 
in spite of an overcast sky. To conserve our meager 
water, we quenched our thirst from the shallow pools 
in hollows in the bare rock. 

The marvel to me was how Mrs. Lindbergh kept up. 
She had started the trip with two blisters which had 
developed on the day before; but on her part never a 
word of complaint, never a slackening of speed. 

It was about noon when Lindbergh said he was sure 
we were near the cave. A little farther on, from an 
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Mrs. Lindbergh explores one of the upper rooms in the 
cliff dwellings of Canyon de Chelly. She was able to 
keep up with the strongest members of the expedition. 


overhanging ledge, we could look right down into the 
ruin, no more than seventy-five feet away. 

Shelves of rock in the cave divided the masonry 
rooms into three tiers, one above another. One of the 
upper rooms, on a difficult ledge, contained a skeleton. 
Unfortunately there were no grave deposits with the 
body, and I do not think it could have been very old. 

That the cave had been occupied quite early, how- 
ever, was indicated by the types of pottery which were 
represented in the scattered shards. We had not been 
able to carry digging tools to the cave, so we had to 
content ourselves with simply poking around. Some 
day Lindbergh Cave will be worked thoroughly. 

We ate our lunch on the ancient site, then climbed 
back up to the rim of the canyon and tramped back. 
That afternoon our visitors soared away. 

“Well, son,” said Oscar when we were alone, “how 
are the rice and curry holding out? We want to be 
ready to receive the King of Siam, case he comes riding 
up the canyon on the back of an elephant, in one of 
those howdah-contraptions I've heard tell about.” 
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WHY WE ARE PROSPEROUS 


The Very Latest Information Obtained in Washington From the Men 
Best Equipped to Know the Facts 


By SAMUEL 





HE FUNDAMENTAL prosperity of this 
country depends upon the consuming power 
of the people. That consuming power is ex- 
ercised through the medium of money. The 

chief sources of the money to finance consumption are 
the wages and salaries paid by industry and the 
amounts paid to farmers for their crops. A third great 
source of income is the profits of industry, but these 
profits are more largely devoted to the finance of pro- 
duction than to the finance of consumption. There is 
no sharp line of distinction. In general, the wage 
earner may be said to spend nearly all that he makes 
and the man who lives on profits not to spend all he 
makes. If the wager earner happens to be an executive 
drawing a couple of hundred thousand dollars a year, 
he will not spend all his earnings to live; while if the 
profit man happens to be the head of a little busi- 
ness that earns almost nothing, then he will spend all 
his profits to live. 

In recent years the farmers have not had a great 
deal of money over, although their minimum consump- 
tion in their worst years is very large indeed. The wage 
earner, on the contrary, by reason of the improvement 
in the means and methods of business, has been able to 
receive a very much larger income than ever before, 
and hence he has been able to buy more. The proprie- 
tors of business, whether they be sole owners or share- 
holders, have by reason of these same improvements 
been able to earn larger profits than ever before. These 
increases in wages and in profits have been large 
enough to do more than overcome the relative decline 
in farm income, and therefore the consumption of the 
country and, following it, the production, have steadily 
and solidly increased. 

That is why we have been prosperous in steadily 
increasing measure since 1923. That is why we are 
to-day prosperous. Has anything happened to weaken 
the foundations of this prosperity? Or even to weaken 
its superstructure? 











What is Pros perity? 


First, just what is prosperity? A condition in which 
everyone by adequate exertion may obtain a pro- 
gressively better sustenance with a further reward for 
future effort in proportion to the efficiency rather than 
the force of that effort. There is a difference between 
effective exertion and mere exertion. Effective exertion 
is predicated on there being something which is worth 
while to exert oneself about. That is another way of 
saying that there must be present a confidence in the 
future. To that extent a mental attitude is essential 
to a condition of prosperity. Nothing can be expected 
from a man who is licked before he starts. 

Let us see, then, whether anything has happened to 
cut into the purchasing power of the country or to 
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change its mental attitude. We have had a panic in 
the stock market, and also we have had somewhat of 
a slackening down in three of our supposedly essential 
industries—in automobiles, in steel, and in building. 
The contraction in these industries would hardly have 
been noticed had it not been for the panic in the stock 
market. That has developed a neurasthenic tendency 
to examine into how weak we are rather than how 
strong we are. Many would like to discover something 
that they ought to be treated for. 

There is no point in disguising that this is quite a 
general sentiment and that a few hope for the worst. The 
Democratic leader of the Senate, for instance, fearing 
that someone might decide that all was not lost, 
evolved from within himself a statement which he 
rushed to the press to the effect that everything was 
worse than could possibly be conceived and that it 
was his high national duty to invite all those who were 
heavy laden to despair with him and be Democrats. 
On the other side of the picture, it is equally absurd to 
ignore the fact that the bottom did temporarily drop 
out of the stock market or to act as though the one 
thing needful to complete the perfection of our na- 
tional panorama was a decline, violent or otherwise, in 
the price of securities. The incurable optimist has pre- 
cisely the same mentality as the incurable pessimist, 
and what either class says does not greatly matter. 


The Optimist vs. the Pessimist 


Let us examine, therefore, into exactly what has 
happened, the number of people affected, and the re- 
lation of this collapse—be it temporary or otherwise— 
to the purchasing power of the country and the general 
state of industrial activity. The stock-market show 
was a good one while it lasted, and its break-up was so 
highly spectacular as to engage the complete attention 
of the people. It seemed that something very terrible 
indeed was happening. One of our most conservative 
newspapers on Tuesday, October twenty-ninth, fol- 
lowing the big smash of the day before, carried the 
headline that stock prices had dropped fourteen billion 
dollars. Since the present national income is some- 
where between ninety and one hundred billion dollars, 
it most certainly seemed to the casual reader that the 
country was well on its way to the bow-wows. Some- 
one dug up the fact that George F. Baker lost fourteen 
or fifteen million dollars on that fateful day simply 
through the decline in the price of the stock of the 
First National Bank. It was not, however, noted that 
Mr. Baker was not selling off his bank stock and not 
only had not been selling it but that it was not for sale 
at any price and that he did not know how much 
money he had lost or even that he had lost any. 

As one examines into the many reputed losses, one 
is bound to be struck by the fact that the most acute 
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appear to be in the field of make-believe. The big losers 
were mostly among those who actually lost nothing 
at all. A summary of what happened may be helpful: 

(1) Those who did not sell their stock—no matter 
what they paid for it—have lost no purchasing power 
whatsoever, unless the dividends on the stock which 
they hold have been passed or reduced. And that has 
not happened; in fact, a considerable number of divi- 
dends have been increased. The buyer of a share of 
stock—no matter what his reasons for buying are— 
actually buys a share in the income of the corpora- 
tion and, somewhat remotely, in the assets. So long as 
that corporation functions in its expected manner the 
shareholder gets what he paid for. In many cases he 
has paid a very high price for an income, but unless 
and until he sells his stock for less than he paid for it 
he has lost nothing at all. Thus all the calculations as 
to how much the value of all the listed stocks has de- 
clined are purely academic exercises which mean ex- 
actly nothing. 

(2) As far as any industry is concerned, the market 
price of its stock is of no consequence whatsoever un- 
less the industry desires to raise additional capital 
through the sale of stock. If the market price of a 
stock declines because the corporation back of it is 
losing money, then the important fact is not that the 
stock drops in price but that the industry is dropping 
and hence not generating purchasing power in the 
form of wages and profits or wealth in the form of 
goods. 


The Why of Wall Street Activity 


(3) Wealth is neither increased nor decreased by the 
prices on the stock exchange. The prices do affect the 
volume of credit outstanding, and this credit may be 
used to create wealth and extinguish itself; but there 
is a very great difference between manufacturing 
goods and manufacturing securities. 

(4) Those who sold securities for less than they paid 
for them have actually lost money, but those who sold 
for more than they paid for them have made money, 
even though they did not sell at the prices they hoped 
to get. The greatest losses have been in paper profits, 
and those are not losses at all. 

(5) If the price of a stock rises in proportion to the 
rise in the value of the assets of the corporation it 
represents, then the prices reflect additions to the 
wealth of the country. But if the price of the stock is 
simply bid up by speculators selling to one another, 
then the profits and the losses of these speculators do 
not touch the wealth or the purchasing power of the 
country. These transactions simply represent the shift- 
ing of the evidence of wealth from one man to another 
and in the whole national bookkeeping cancel out. A 
false purchasing power due to the inflation of credit 
may appear for a time, but that in due course is de- 
flated. 

(6) Many of the apparent declines in the prices 
of securities were not declines in anything at all except 
the capitalizing of hopes that had not been bought 
by the public to any appreciable degree. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of some of the investment 
trusts which were merely paper pyramids. Also, if one 
gets a stock for nothing and then fails to sell it for 
something there is only a loss of hopes. 
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(7) The losses have been very greatly exaggerated 
and take no account of previous profits, and in a gen- 
eral way the losses which have been incurred have 
been rather fairly apportioned among those best able 
to afford them. 


Panics Not Barometers of Business 


It is commonly taken for granted that a boom and 
then a panic in the stock market must somehow be 
connected with the state of business. In the past there 
always has been a connection. A rise in the price of 
stocks gets its start in the earnings of business, for in 
the final reckoning the price of a stock represents the 
earning power of the business on which it is based. In 
the past a great deal of our business depended upon 
borrowing to get its working capital, for generally 
speaking the larger part of its capital requirements 
was financed by bonds. If money became tight and 
high, then business had to slacken, for it could not 
borrow at a profitable rate. If things throughout the 
country generally began to pick up in such a fashion 
as to stimulate an advance in the stock market, a great 
drain on the credit of the country at once set in; for 
business required more money to finance its larger 
operations, while at the same time the larger business 
and the higher prices of the stock market required 
more credit. These two forces bid against each other, 
and usually at about the time business began to quit 
because it could not get cheap money the stock market 
began to quit because it could not get money at a 
price. 

But for some years past this intimate financial rela- 
tion between business and the stock market has not 
existed. Business in general has been able to build up 
a large working capital and surplus either by profits 
or by selling common stock or by both, and instead 
of being dependent upon the same sources of money as 
the stock market it has actually loaned money to the 
market in large quantities. This item of “loans for 
others” has had an important effect upon raising se- 
curity prices, for it has provided funds for speculation. 
That business has not needed money and has not been 
extending itself simply because it could get money is 
shown by the fact that in the capital issues the volume 
of refunding financing and investment-trust issues has 
been steadily growing. The refunding represents only 
the substitution of one security for another, while the 
investment trust is simply a gathering of money to- 
gether to buy securities already in existence. 


Commodity Prices Steady, Business Good 


If stock prices in their upward swing had been ac- 
companied by a corresponding upward swing in com- 
modity prices and a subsequent smash, there would 
be cause for alarm. For when commodity prices fluctu- 
ate violently the structure of business is in danger. 
If a manufacturer or retailer buys goods for a thousand 
dollars, and while they are in the process of making 
or being sold their price rises to fifteen hundred dollars 
there is a general happiness, for in addition to the or- 
dinary profit there appears an extraordinary profit 
not growing out of business operations. But when 
commodity prices begin to fall, then of necessity there 
has to be a general curtailment of business, for it is 
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not possible long to keep up the game of buying at a 
high price and selling at a low price. That touches the 
whole structure of business, while stock-market prices 
do not touch the structure of business. 

Throughout this whole boom market there has been 
no sympathetic movement of commodity prices and 
there has been no business boom and consequently no 
piling up of high-priced stocks. So there is no occasion 
within business itself for slackening operations. If any 
slackening comes, it must come from the lessening of 
demand through diminished purchasing power or 
through a lack of confidence in the future. 


Has Purchasing Power Been Curtailed? 


How much has purchasing power been affected? A 
great number of extravagant notions exist as to how 
many people have been in the stock market. It seems 
highly improbable that actually more than a million 
people could have been involved, for the margin re- 
quirements of all the large brokerage houses have been 
around fifty or sixty per cent. Some of the very large 
operators have been very hard hit, but if all of them 
had been cleaned out it would not touch the purchas- 
ing power of the country, for there are not enough of 
them. 

Then there is a great army of men and women who 
put up five or ten thousand dollars, and many of them 
have been wiped out. They have lost the purchasing 
power represented by that part of their income which 
came from savings, but that also is not a determining 
factor in the purchasing power of the country, for it is 
not a large total income. 

As we go down the line and reach the smaller income 
classes it becomes instantly apparent that those who 
speculated and lost must have done so on savings, for 
their incomes would not be large enough to provide 
for even modest margin accounts and it has scarcely 
been possible to do anything with less than one hun- 
dred dollars. There is no evidence that the savings 
accounts of the country have been to any great degree 
drawn upon, and therefore the loss in savings cannot 
be very great among the lower-income classes who use 
savings banks. During all this period the assets of 
building and loan associations and the number of life- 
insurance policies written have steadily increased, so 
that there is really not a bit of evidence that the sav- 
ings of the country have been seriously cut into. 


No Cycle of Boom and Depression 


On the day after the big break a leading odd-lot 
house in New York—that is, a house which deals in 
less than hundred-share lots of stock and is therefore 
patronized by people of comparatively small means— 
received ninety thousand separate orders, and more of 
them were to buy than to sell. That shows that the 
people whose small buying powers make up the big 
buying power of the country have money. And the 
rush of the more moneyed people to pick up bargains 
evidences that the rich are not on their uppers. There 
is considerable evidence that for some months before 
the smash the wise were getting out of the market and 
the fools were getting in. And if that be so, then the 
fools would have undoubtedly lost their money some- 
where else if the market had not been handy. 
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There are just two great dangers to the continuance 
of prosperity. The first is the thought that business is 
governed by a cycle of boom and depression, and the 
second is that the leaders of business will think that 
the country is broke because some of their friends are. 
And also there is the danger that many of the execu- 
tives who have been playing the market instead of 
working will not know how to get back to real work. 

One hears rumors of this or that number of high- 
priced automobile orders being canceled, and it sounds 
ominous. But it is not realized that it would hardly 
make a dent in the business of the country if all the 
makers of automobiles selling for more than two 
thousand dollars went out of business entirely. Of our 
entire automobile production 72.9 per cent is in cars 
costing less than one thousand dollars, 22.8 per cent 
is in cars between one and two thousand dollars, 3.3 
per cent is in cars between two and three thousand 
dollars, and one per cent is in cars costing over three 
thousand dollars. The buying power of the country 
is not on Park Avenue in the City of New York. 

I have not found myself able to subscribe to any of 
the large number of theories of the business cycle. 

A study of our business records discloses that we 
seem to have passed through phases of prosperity and 
depression—prosperity usually ending in a panic. De- 
fining these periods is another matter. It is possible 
to chart the price of any commodity over a period 
of years, and the result will be a series of hills and 
valleys. But no single commodity tells the condition 
of the country and especially when not related to its 
volume. If a farmer raises a thousand bushels of wheat 
for which he gets a dollar a bushel, he is better off than 
if in a crop failure he raises only one hundred bushels, 
for which he gets five dollars a bushel. But if we take 
a high price as prosperity, the curve would show the 
greatest prosperity when crops had been poorest. 


Charts Can Be Misleading 


Then there is the general price index, made by tak- 
ing an average of a large number of commodities. This 
again is misleading, unless instead of an average the 
various commodities are entered on a percentage basis 
according to their importance. These percentages are 
called weightings. A weighted index is valuable as a 
cross section, but even an absolutely accurate weight- 
ing would hold good only for the time being, for the 
relative position of commodities is constantly chang- 
ing. Pig-iron production used to be an excellent scale 
on which to measure the amount of general business 
being done, but it no longer holds. The production of 
automobiles and the consumption of electricity now 
seem to be among the most important factors in meas- 
uring business, but no one knows just what their im- 
portance is or how long it will continue. 

Many interesting and helpful facts are disclosed by 
careful chartings of the prices and volumes in individ- 
ual businesses and single industries, and several large 
concerns keep up chartings which they find useful— 
although their usefulness seems to depend a good 
deal on the man who says what the charts mean. But 
the solidly thinking economists and statisticians will 
tell you that no real representation has yet been made 
of the course of well-being in the United States. The 
charts which tell you everything you want to know 
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and at a glance are merely the representations of the 
chart maker and not those of business. 

The nearest approach to a real chart which actually 
shows the general progress of the country is one which 
has been devised by Carl Snyder, of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank. This is made up from fifty-six sources, and 
the final expression is not in dollars or tons but in a 
line which represents a trend. This representation is 
used to judge the general state of business and not to 
forecast. And finally, almost every economist of stand- 
ing has his own theory as to when cycles begin and 
end and even as to what constitutes a cycle. 

It is very hard to draw the line between cause and 
effect. They do get frightfully mixed up. The best 
evidence seems to show that we have during the past 
half-dozen years actually gone through an economic 
revolution which we do not wholly comprehend, for 
it is partly material and partly spiritual. The “great 
American secret” is not a secret but the intelligent 
combining of the best methods and means which can 
be found and a quick discarding of that which does 
not prove up. It is in the nature of a revolution—a 
continuous revolution which destroys only better to 
rebuild. And some day we may discover that it has 
been the most far-reaching of all revolutions. This 
revolution has released forces which we cannot meas- 
ure. Some of them we cannot even locate, but we know 
they exist. 


“The Great American Secret’ 


The beginnings are directly traceable to the de- 
pression following the postwar boom, but since then a 
thousand other factors have entered. Whatever may 
be the genesis of this new era, it has been carried for- 
ward by two great forces, neither of which is mechan- 
ical. They are: first, the high quality and resource of 
our industrial leadership; and second, the capacity of 
our people to have confidence in the future. 

The year 1919 produced an almost complete disor- 
ganization in every line of business and financial ac- 
tivity, and when the crash came men found themselves 
facing an unheard-of condition. Everywhere wages 
had gone up and the willingness to work had gone 
down. The railroads and all transportation were in a 
mess. The retail distributors had on hand great stocks © 
of goods—poor stuff bought at high prices. Buyers re- 
sented having been stung and did not willingly buy 
anything but the bare necessities. Discerning mer- 
chants noted that the chain stores were the least 
affected by what was said to be a decline in trade 
but which was actually a strike against high prices for 
poor goods. Then came the price slashes to clear the 
shelves. With their stocks down, retail merchants be- 
gan to buy cautiously in very small quantities, so 
that they could not again be caught with heavy stocks. 
The manufacturers referred to this contemptuously 
as “‘hand-to-mouth buying.” The manufacturers, fol- 
lowing the lead of the automobile makers, had to 
tackle the problem of producing at low prices and at 
the same time paying high wages. 

Stark necessity drove new policies into business. 
The retailers found that they had customers for good 
stuff at low prices, and business grumblingly began to 
pick up. The moment prices were raised it quit. Then 
it began to dawn on everyone that the few leaders who 
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had accepted the challenge were actually earning 
money under these absurd conditions. 

Then the new business policy shaped itself. High 
wages not only gave better workers but also produced 
a great purchasing power. The hand-to-mouth buying 
was discovered to be a working out of the principle of 
rapid turnover which the best retail men had been 
urging for years. We had been buying and selling as 
though our stores were on islands that ships visited 
only twice a year. We had not discovered the impor- 
tance of the telephone, of fast railway service, of the 
motortruck. The system took the speculation out of 
merchandising and relieved the market of the ever 
present possibility of sacrifice stocks, and it kept the 
retail merchant in touch with his public. 


Stabilizing Effect of Close Buying 


At first it interfered with manufacturing, but soon 
leaders found that manufacturing in response to a 
steady volume of small orders instead of to a fluctuat- 
ing volume of large orders gave them a better chance 
to regulate their production schedules as well as to 
keep them in closer touch with the market. 

The foregoing is a brief summary of the new order 
of things. It has been unnecessary to use statistics— 
they may be had by the barrel and in any variety. 
There appears to be in this new order no dependence 
on any one source of income. It is a constantly chang- 
ing roster. There is in it nothing of capital, labor, and 
the public, for there are no such classes. Everyone be- 
longs to the labor class and also to the public class 
and, even if only momentarily, to the capital class. 

When we better understand this new order of things 
we shall perhaps know better what to do with it, but 
since it seems to have a more solid permanency than 
any order which has yet been met with, it seems ab- 
surd to believe that it is transitory or that slight ups 
and downs here and there are more than natural symp- 
toms of growth. It is agreed by everyone that one of 
the evidences of depression is the heaping up of unsold 
goods which is variously called overproduction or 
underconsumption. The close codrdination of manu- 
facturing and consuming which has somewhat invol- 
untarily come about would seem to be an insurance 
against at least this kind of depression. Therefore it 
would seem that, barring some great catastrophe, 
there is nothing about our progress to make it stop. 


Why Should Prosperity Cease? 


And it is rather unreasonable to believe that it 
can stop, for it is so very natural. It is also natural for 
the processes of production to improve so that cheaper 
goods and services may be rendered, and it is natural 
for some of this saving to go to income and some to go 
to lower prices. We have gone a long distance in pro- 
duction but a short distance as compared with the 
ultimate, while on distribution we are well behind 
production. 

There would seem to be no point at which the stock- 
market crash could affect this order of business unless 
the leaders of business absolutely insist that for some 
reason best known to themselves it must be so affected. 


If we have a depression it will be due to ignorance of 
the facts. 




















Mukden station on the South Manchurian branch line. Here was signed the agreement between the Soviets and the 
Chinese Republic by which it was provided that the latter should obtain possession of the road and appurtenant 
property of the Chinese Eastern Railway without compensation at the expiration of sixty years. 


A RAILROAD BORN IN SIN 


By CHING-CHUN WANG, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Former President of the Chinese Eastern Railway Company 





breeding trouble ever since its incarnation. 
It led to the Russo-Japanese War, it 
continued for thirty-three years to create suspicion 
among nations, and now it again forms the cause of a 
conflict that threatens the peace of the Far East. 
With a length of only 1,067 miles, why should this 
railroad be so notorious for stirring up trouble? After 
the bitter experience of thirty-three years, is it im- 
possible to find some remedy? Such must be the ques- 
tions which thinking people all over the world are 
asking to-day. In order to answer these questions we 
must first of all examine the background of the 
past. 

Under the original contract of 1896, which the Czar 
forced Li Hung Chang to conclude, the Chinese East- 
ern was nominally owned and constructed by a private 
company. Among other things, this contract provided 
that the shares of the company could be acquired 
only by Chinese or Russians and that the president of 
the company should be appointed by China. It further 
provided that at the end of thirty-six years of opera- 
tion, China should have the right to redeem the rail- 
way and that in case the profits of the railway ex- 
ceeded the dividends allowed the shareholders, such 
excessive profits should be applied to the redemption 


fund in behalf of China. 


E) EING conceived in iniquity and born in 
5 | sin, the Chinese Eastern Railway has been 











Leaving China High and Dry 


On the face of it, China had considerable interest 
in the railway. But in reality, Russia controlled every- 
thing. The Czar had the shares of the company printed 
and, at the same time, told his ministry of finance 
to buy them up as soon as they came off the presses. 
It was quite a simple matter for the Czar’s agents to 
become the sole shareholders and, as such, to exercise 
full control. 

The contract stipulated that the undivided surplus 
of the Chinese Eastern should be applied to the 
redemption of the railway in China’s behalf, but it 


did not say what should be the maximum dividend 
to be declared. The Czar’s agents were reported to 
have purposely squandered the railway funds and to 
have charged so much to the railway’s accounts that 
it became at once unattractive for China to redeem the 
road. Thus China was left high and dry in a simple and 


“legal”’ manner. 
New Governments, New Terms 
2 


The Czar’s initial success soon led to other more 
mischievous exploits. Contrary to all pledges, the 
jingoistic element in Russia plunged her into the policy 
of using the Chinese Eastern as the means of conquest. 
In less than a year she succeeded in forcing China to 
lease to her the Liaotung Peninsula and to grant the 
right of constructing a branch line from Harbin to 
Port Arthur. But in the very success of her exploits, 
she was sowing the seeds of the Russo-Japanese War. 

By the 1924 agreements, China and the Soviet 
gave the Chinese Eastern the naked status of a govern- 
ment enterprise, to be jointly managed by the two 
countries on a half-and-half basis. While in many re- 
spects the new arrangement is more desirable, at 
least in one respect it is decidedly more disadvanta- 
geous to China than was the old. For the new arrange- 
ment did away with the Chinese Eastern Railway 
Company, a private concern which served as a buffer 
between the two countries, and allowed Soviet Russia, 
as a nation, to do business in Chinese territory. 

At the time of the 1924 agreements, both China and 
the Soviet blamed the Czarist régime for all the 
troubles of the Chinese Eastern. Both led the world to 
believe that they would do better. This hope, however, 
lasted no longer than until the new agreements were 
in operation. Indeed, the arrangement of 1924 be- 
tween Soviet Russia and Republican China seems to 
have proven even less wholesome than the old ar- 
rangement of 1896 between the Czar and the Son of 
Heaven; for it took the old arrangement eight years 
to bring about the Russo-Japanese War, whereas it 
took the new arrangement only five years to lead to the 
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present conflict, of which the possibilities are no less 
sinister. 

Everything connected with the new arrangement 
seems to have contributed its share of trouble. To 
begin with, the 1924 agreements provide that.“ pend- 
ing their revision, the statutes of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway Company approved on December 4, 1896, by 
the Czarist government, in so far as they do not con- 
flict with the present agreement . . . and [do] not prej- 
udice the rights of sovereignty of the Republic of 
China, shall continue to be observed.” 


Provisions That Make for Trouble 


This provision refers to a voluminous and ambigu- 
ous document. If it is difficult indeed to determine 
which provisions in the statutes conflict with the new 
agreements and which do not, it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish which clauses are prejudicial to China’s 
sovereign rights and which are not. This is especially 
so, when the differentiation is left in the hands of the 
directors of the Chinese Eastern, some of whom at times 
may be politicians not necessarily of the best sort. 

This agreement further provides for a board of 
directors consisting of ten 
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The Chinese delegates seem to have realized these 
glaring shortcomings. The only reason why they agreed 
to sign was reported to be the fact that the 1924 
agreements were only of a temporary nature; for it is 
agreed to hold, 


. within one month after the signing of the present Agree- 
ment, a conference which shall conclude and carry out de- 
tailed arrangements. . . . Such detailed arrangements shall be 
completed not later than six months from the date of the 
opening of the Conference. 


Among other things, the conference was to settle 
the ‘‘amount and conditions governing the redemption 
as well as the procedure for the transfer of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway.” Therefore China thought that, how- 
ever ambiguous the agreements, it was only a matter 
of months before the ambiguities would be removed 
and the railway itself redeemed. 

As a matter of fact, with the exception of replacing 
White Russians with the Red in the various official 
positions, few of the provisions of the 1924 agreements 
seem to have been properly carried out. To begin with, 
five years have passed—and no conference has yet 
been convened. In the agreements the two govern- 
ments solemnly pledged 





persons, of whom five shall 
be appointed by China and 
five by the Soviet—six 
votes being required to 
make a decision effective. 
The delegates at the time 
of negotiation must have 
known that this provision 
splits the board into two 
camps. By the simple de- 
vice of withholding its 
votes, either side can nullify 
the functions of the board. 
Exactly this has happened; 
the history of the board 
under the new arrange- 
ment reveals a long and 
monotonous string of log- 
gerheads. 

This provision would not 
have been so bad, had the 
agreement provided some 
adequate way of breaking 
such impasses. Nothing of 
the sort; the provisions 
seem to go from bad to 








themselves not to engage 
in propaganda directed 
against the political and 
social systems of either con- 
tracting party; but the 
world can still recall what 
the Soviet agents did 
throughout China during 
1926-27. As revealed by 
the raid of the Soviet em- 
bassy in Peking, the Soviet 
agents spared neither effort 
nor money in plotting 
against the then Peking 
and Mukden governments, 
with whom the Soviet 
signed the 1924 agreements. 


Futile Protests 


A special article of the 
agreements requires that 
the manager of the railway 
shall be a Russian and that 
“the rights and duties of 
the Manager... shall be 
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worse as we read along: 


With the exception of the 
estimates and budgets, all 
other matters on which the 
Board of Directors cannot 
reach an agreement shall be referred for settlement to the 
Governments of the Contracting Parties. 

It would have been difficult to provide a worse 
method for settling disagreements between the Chinese 
and Russian directors. When such disagreements are 
to be settled by the two governments through diplo- 
matic channels, the railway’s business is bound to 
degenerate into a whirlpool of diplomatic squabbles; 


and this provision is largely responsible for the present 
conflict. 


Chinese troops on way to Pogranitchaya, on the 

Manchurian border, at the outbreak of trouble over 

the Chinese Eastern. It ts said the Russians are far 
superior in both men and supplies. 


defined by the Board of 
Directors.”’ The first part 
of this provision was im- 
mediately carried out, 
when a Red manager 
replaced the White one. But as for the second, the 
Russian directors want to enlarge the rights and 
duties of the manager, while the Chinese directors 
want to curtail them; and neither side has yet secured 
the necessary six votes to decide the issue. In the 
meantime, the manager does as he sees fit, claiming 
that all his actions are justified by one or another 
of the numerous statutes of 1896 which do not 
conflict with the present agreements. As it requires 
six votes of the board to curb him, all the criticism 
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he faces is five adverse—and _ineffectual—Chinese 


votes. 
The agreements call for revision of these old statutes 
not later than six months from the date of the con- 
stitution of the Board of Directors.” Information, 
however, seems to show that this has not been done; 
that the directors have been working during the past 
five years without any definite rules for guidance. 
The agreements further provide that “the employ- 
ment of persons in the various departments of the Rail- 
way shall be in accordance with the principle of equal 
representation between the nationals.”” But up to the 
time of the outbreak, it is said that less than one third 
of the key positions had been filled with Chinese. 
To make a long, miserable story short, it 
would seem that China, for obvious rea- 
sons, wants to push the execution of 
the agreements as soon as possible; 
whereas Russia, for equally obvious 
reasons, wants to delay execution. 


“é 


At Loggerheads 


Each faction of the board has 
been pushed from behind to exert 
its efforts to achieve its object. As 
a consequence, board meetings 
have been few and far between, 
and most of them seem to have ended 
in deadlocks. In so far as the Soviet 
directors can achieve their object by 
standing pat and declining to vote, the 
Chinese directors seem to have been 
beaten in the game from the beginning. 

Both sides, quarrelsome and exasper- 
ated, could do nothing but “pass the 
buck” by referring their disputes to their 
respective governments “for a just and 
amicable settlement.” At first the two governments 
had to make some gestures toward rapprochement; 
but since the raid upon the Russian embassy in Peking 
in 1927 they have ceased to be on speaking terms, and 
even this undependable channel of settling disputes— 
the last valve, treacherous though it was, for letting 
out the poisonous gas generated by the Chinese East- 
ern—is closed. After two years’ accumulation came 
the recent explosion which, unless arrested, may grow 
to serious proportions. 

What about the dark picture that confronts us to- 
day? While recognizing that the Soviet directors may 
have prevented China from enjoying the full benefits 
of the 1924 agreements, we cannot feel that the drastic 
measure of July tenth was either altogether justified 
or entirely wise. 

By openly calling the attention of the Soviet govern- 
ment to some of the specific misbehaviors of the man- 
ager and the Soviet directors and demanding their 
recall, China might have achieved her purpose. Failing 
in this, the deportation of the manager and a number of 
the directors—instead of the arrest and deportation 
of some sixty of the important Soviet agents on the 
railway—might have sufficed. 

For the coup of July tenth tended to give the im- 
pression that seizure of the railway, instead of being 
a temporary measure to rectify an anomalous situa- 
tion, was permanent. To create such an impression 
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was unfortunate, because possession of property by 
seizure is out of date, no matter what the provocation. 

But unfortunately it was not the Chinese Eastern 
muddle alone that caused the explosion. Another and 
far more mischievous factor was claimed to be the con- 
stant efforts of the Soviet agents to use the railway as 
a subterfuge for spreading communistic propaganda 
in North Manchuria. The local authorities claim that 
unmistakable evidence of communistic plots, as re- 
vealed by the raid upon the Soviet consulate in Harbin, 
compelled drastic measures. 

On this point the whole nation is with the local 
authorities, for it was communistic propaganda im- 
ported from Soviet Russia that brought about the 

Hankow and Nanking outrages, lowered 

China’s prestige in the family of nations, 
delayed her unification, and threatened 
China’s social and economic order. 

It seems, therefore, that it is the pres- 

ence or absence of communistic 

propaganda on the part of the dis- 
charged railway employees that 
justifies or condemns the action 
of July tenth. If the evidence is 
conclusive that such communistic 
plots have been carried on in viola- 
tion of the 1924 agreements, then 
the action would seem justified. On 
the other hand, if the evidence is 
doubtful the local authorities must 
acknowledge their blunder and rein- 
state the discharged agents without 
further delay. 

Another figure which casts a shadow 
on the picture is Japan, with its large 
economic interests in South Manchuria. 
The New York Times of July 28, 1929, 
well observed that “as the most in- 
terested spectator in the Russo-Chinese quarrel in 
Manchuria, Japan has maintained an attitude at 
once restrained and diplomatically correct.” But be- 
hind that “diplomatically correct”’ attitude does there 
not seem to be something that causes anxiety? 


While Japan Looks On 


The Times editorial continues to say that “by 
announcing that the officials of the South Manchuria 
Railway would not grant passage to troops over that 
line, she has made it virtually certain that there can 
be nothing more than local skirmishes, should either 
side decide to resort to force.’ This announcement 
seems to have been put into effect, for a London Times 
correspondent reported that “‘the Chinese troop 
movements are much handicapped by the refusal of 
their transport over the South Manchuria Railway.” 
The same day, it was reported that some Japanese 
military officers were found with the Soviet army. 
In the meantime, Japan concentrates ten thousand 
troops in Changchun, with more to come by vari- 
ous routes. 

Not all the reports may be true, but one is led to 
perceive that Japan may be preparing to play her 
own game. If Japan is as desirous to prevent war be- 
tween China and Russia as the United States was to 
prevent war between Bolivia and Uruguay, and with 
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the same kind of disinterestedness, then there probably 
will be no war; for in addition to her own strong 
position she will have the unqualified support of 
America and Great Britain in making the call for 
peace heard. 

The only thing that might prevent her from doing 
this, perhaps, is the feeling that in case of open con- 
flict she would profit no matter which side won. More- 
over, she is in a position to decide which side should 
win, even without openly entering the fray. The 
branch line from Harbin to Changchun, which Japan 
has been trying years to get, and the fishery rights 
along the Siberian coast are ready presents at the 
Soviet’s command; while control of numerous railway 
lines and the right for Korean and Japanese immi- 
grants to come into Manchuria in unlimited numbers 
to own land are counter attractions that China might 
concede. 

If China got the bid, Russia would find it difficult 
to make any headway in Manchuria; if the Soviet got 
the bid, Red troops would occupy Harbin; if neither 
gets the bid or if China and Russia realize whose ax 
they would be grinding by resorting to force, then 
we shall have peace. 

But the drama does not end there. With the exten- 
sion of Japan’s influence into North 
Manchuria (South Manchuria is 
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conflict now and one for the permanent benefit of the 
future. Latest reports seem to indicate that the two 
parties are trying once more to settle the dispute 
by direct negotiation. But China and Russia, at times, 
seem to be “riding on the tiger’s back,” from which 
position, awkward as it is, they find it difficult to dis- 
mount. Should their effort again fail to find any solu- 
tion, then the only way left would seem to be for the 
friendly Powers to get the bull by the horn and demand 
that the two parties submit the case to arbitration. 

For the permanent benefit of the future, the best 
way would seem to be for China to redeem the railway. 
As experience amply shows, it is difficult for any one 
government to manage a railroad well; doubly so 
when two governments are involved. But if joint 
ownership and operation on a fifty-fifty basis are to 
continue, then we urge (1) banishing the ghost of the 
contract and statutes of 1896 by the immediate adop- 
tion of some clear and definite regulations governing 
the functions and working of the board of directors 
and the important executive officers of the railway, (2) 
adoption of a standing rule for settling all disagree- 
ments by arbitration, and (3) the selection and em- 
ployment of a railway expert of some neutral country 
as manager of the Chinese Eastern. 








already permeated), Japan will soon 
be in a strategic position to control 
North China. For whoever con- 
trols Manchuria controls North 
China, and China will either have to 
exhaust herself by fighting the on- 
rushing tide or else, as not a few 
thinkers advocate, make the best of 
a worst situation by accepting 
Japan’s tutelage, as Austria and 
Hungary did with Germany. 

With the whole picture before us, 
we believe two different remedies 
are needed—one for stopping the 


The management of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway was one obligation hanging over 
Jrom the Czarist days that Soviet Russia 
chose to assume. The map clearly illus- 
trates her reasons for this. The Trans- 
Siberian Railway, built by Russia, 
skirted the border of Manchuria, entering 
Vladivostok by way of Khabarovsk. 
This is a circuitous route. Accordingly, 
in 1896, there was concluded a secret pact 
between Russia and China by which the 
Jormer obtained formal consent to extend 
the Trans-Siberian Railway straight 
through Manchuria to Vladivostok. This 
is the Chinese Eastern Railway. Thus it 
was possible to shorten the line by 568 
miles. But Russia was not satisfied with 
Vladivostok as an outlet on the Pacific, 
for the port is icebound more than half 
the year. She therefore obtained a lease 
of Port Arthur and Dairen, and the 
C.E.R. was authorized to construct a 
branch line running from Harbin to 
Port Arthur and Dairen. The road was 
bv lt, Russia spending vast sums to make 
Port Arthur an extensively fortified naval 
base and to build the modern cities of 
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A HUMAN BRIDGE TO ASIA 


How the Finding of a Stone-Age Mummy and a Chan ef Amber 
Beads May Determine the Origin of America’s First. Settlers 


By HAROLD McCRACKEN 


Leader of the Stoll-McCracken Arctic Expedition 
of the American Museum of Natural History 





J €|Y SEARCH for the legendary American 

a mummy went on at intervals overa period 

of twelve years. Along the bleak Alaskan 

coast, through the gale-swept Aleutian 

Islands, blinded by fog and snow, I had patiently 

probed that desolate corner of the world for an answer 

to one of the most baffling riddles in modern science: 

Who were the first Americans—and where, assum- 

ing that they didn’t just grow, did they come from? 

Early in 1928 we picked up the clue that finally led 

to success. But we had followed 

so many false trails that at the 

time we were none too opti- 
mistic about this one. 

It was in the tiny village 

of Unalaska that squats 

in the lap of a rock- 

strewn beach, smelling 

of fish and dirty na- 

tives. My archeologi- 

calassistant, Edward 

Weyer, and I fell in 

with an aged Rus- 

sian-Aleut hunter; 

and, as was our cus- 

tom, we prodded him 











for information. He shook with senile palsy as he 
talked, and his rheumy eyes blinked incessantly, 
but his words made our hearts beat faster with hope. 

“There is an ancient burial cave,” he said, “on a 
small island near Umnak Pass. You will know it by its 
shape. It is square, like a white man’s box. And the 
north wind has cut it through.” 

Though we didn’t take much stock in the old fel- 
low’s description, we were struck by the assurance 
with which he spoke of the cave. “‘ Are there bodies in 
it?”’ we asked him. 

He made a quick gesture of warning and shook his 
whiskery chin. “No! No! No!” he chattered. “You 
must not search for those long dead. They are power- 
ful spirits now. He who disturbs them will suffer.” 
He seized me by the lapel of my mackinaw and low- 
ered his cackling voice. “But you will find some very 
old things in this cave. Oh, very old!” 

He rambled on about the dangers of tampering with 
a mummy of an early inhabitant of the country. One 
of his tales we had heard before: A Swedish fur trader 
had accidentally stumbled on a burial cave that con- 
tained a mummy. Thinking it would make a good sale 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, then in progress, he 
took it on his small schooner and set sail for the south. 
He was never heard of again. 





A search of twelve years’ 
duration ended in tri- 
umph when McCracken 
unearthed Stone Age 
mummies of the western 
world in the Aleutians. 


The mummy of the 
Stone Age chieftain just 
after he had been re- 
moved from his huge 
sarcophagus. Note the 
naluralness of the hand. 
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An aged Russian-Aleut hunter, shaking with palsy and blinking through rheumy eyes, identified 
Mummy Island. He said it was box-shaped and cut through bu the wind. The island from Unalaska. 


“It is always so,” declared our informant. We gave 
him a little silver and went on. 

“Square like a white man’s box. And the north wind 
kas cut it through.” The picture was so striking that it 
stuck in our minds; we laughed about it that night, 
little dreaming what was ahead. 

From Unalaska we worked westward, our little two- 
masted schooner Morrissey threading her way among 
the treacherous shoals and currents of the Aleutians. 
Her skipper, the famous Capt. Bob Bartlett, an old 
hand with ice and fog, drove her boldly, for time had 
suddenly become a vital factor in our scheme. We had 
heard at Unalaska that two other expeditions, secretly 
organized and well equipped, were ahead of us and 
bound for the same destination. 


An Arctic Treasure Hunt 


Somehow our prize fact had leaked out: namely that 
the most likely spot in which we might find a mummy 
was in a little group of islets known to the natives as 
“The Islands of the Four Mountains.” Years of 
piecing together isolated data, traditions, and myths, 
coupled with a few assorted finds of early native 
relics, had convinced us that these islands were in the 
most promising neighborhood. 

One expedition was from a rival museum; it had, we 
learned, brought a native all the way down from the 
Pribilof Islands to act as a guide. It seemed that this 
man had once been shipwrecked near the Islands ot 
the Four Mountains. He claimed to know where a 
mummy could be found. 

This news was very painful. Real labor had gone into 
our long preparation for the final search. We had 
cruised the eight hundred miles of Aleutian Islands, 
picking up a story here, an ancient tool of ivory there. 
We had scoured the early Russian records for finds by 
other travelers. We had delved into the archives at 
home. And the little grain we had sifted from a vast 
amount of chaff we felt should be ours exclusively. 

Our premise was clear, and was supported by Roy 
Chapman Andrews, Henry Fairfield Osborn, and other 


e1inent scientists. This was that man had originated 
in Central Asia, possibly where now lies the great 
Gobi Desert. Radial migration had taken place to all 
points of the compass. Those who wandered northeast 
crossed the Aleutian Islands or Bering Strait to 
America. And before they diffused they set up a crude 
but clear-cut civilization. 

Hoary legend had handed down but one prime fact 
about these prehistoric Americans: their intense re- 
spect for the dead. Curiously, the modern Eskimo has 
an almost diametrically opposite attitude. He re- 
veres the spirit of the departed but thinks little of 
the lifeless body. 

Among these first Americans a mother often would 
not bury her dead infant but would carry it for months 
upon her back, even attempting to nurse the inert 
morsel. Wives would guard the bodies of their hus- 
bands in their homes, offering them food and convers- 
ing with them as in life. A bereaved lover would often 
commit suicide to be able to lie in peace beside the 
body of the beloved one. 

It was natural that this strange obsession should 
reach its peak in tribal reverence for a dead chieftain. 
He was no doubt the leader in forays out to sea in 
search of food. During the long dark arctic night he 
it must have been who ruled his little feudal clan with 
a shrewd arrogance. When a frightened hunter came 
with news of having seen hostile canoes beyond 
the island it was the chieftain’s task to judge the 
crisis and act. 


Spirits of the Dead 


A strange, hard life it must have been, surrounded 
by a ruthless sea, a bitterly cold climate, and a barren 
land, all combining cruelly to shake the little pool of 
humanity loose from its foothold in the new con- 
tinent. 

It was clear, therefore, why the tribe should wish to 
preserve the earthly remains of him who had been 
godfather to his people. Particularly clear because the 
chieftain’s spirit was to them an entity as real as the 
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wind which, though it whipped the sea to foam, was 
quite invisible. 

We know that the asxi nan, as the chieftain’s mum- 
my was called, again clothed the dead man’s spirit 
when darkness came. Then he and other chieftains, all 
immortal, did their hunting, using the weapons their 
tribesmen had thoughtfully left in the graves. If the 
hunt was successful a feast was held with festivals and 
dances that lasted until dawn, when the bodies re- 
turned to their resting places and the spirits to the 
thin air overhead. It was related that native hunters, 
when overtaken by storm and darkness, had caught 
glimpses of these weird performances by the dead. 


An “American King Tut?’ 


One additional point we had; and it bore heavily on 
our search. It was believed that if the remains of a 
chieftain were stolen by a stranger, the prowess of the 
spirit went with it. Hence the need for hiding mum- 
mies in secret caves or underground tombs. 

Up to 1928 not one of these tombs had been dis- 
covered. This was partly due to the fact that the 
natives looked upon the mention of them with super- 
stitious terror; partly because the Islands of the Four 
Mountains are for the same reason uninhabited; and 
mostly because the middle Aleutians are marked by 
frowning cliffs, few harbors, incessant storms of rain, 
high winds, sleet, and snow. Add to these an almost 
continual fog, with treacherous uncharted reefs and 
currents, and you have one of the most inhospitable 
spots on the surface of the globe. 

Now, in July, we were ready for our final effort. 
For the first time we were equipped as we had so long 
wished to be. Not only was our staunch little vessel 
suited to cope with all the perils of navigation, but our 
staff was composed entirely of men picked for the 
work. 

With the codperation of the American Museum of 
Natural History and the generous backing of Mr. 
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Charles H. Stoll, of New York City, we had been 
able to reach the “‘front” early in the season. From 
the Museum we had H. E. Anthony, curator of mam- 
mals; Edward Weyer, archeologist and anthropologist; 
F. L. Jaques, artist and ornithologist; and Andrew 
Johnstone, preparator. While each of these men had 
his own scientific function, the obsession of us all was 
to be the first to locate and uncover a burial tomb and 
bring back an “‘ American King Tut,” as the press had 
euphemistically termed the goal we sought. 

We were childishly impatient at every delay. With 
two other expeditions in the field we stood a chance of 
losing the fruits of twelve years of consistent research. 
We fretted at the fog and didn’t hesitate to urge Cap- 
tain Bob to take chances that even his intrepid soul 
shrank from. 

Through the journey westward Weyer and I couldn’t 
erase from our minds the old man’s description of the 
burial island: “Square like a white man’s box. And 
the north wind has cut it through.”” The other mem- 
bers of the party smiled at our credulity; yet we found 
them willing to have a look in Umnak Pass, where 
the old man had told us the island would be. After all, 
it was on our way to the Islands of the Four Mountains. 

We anchored the Morrissey in a small open bay 
near the head of the Pass at a point where we could see 
a group of native huts on the beach. At once a native 
boat put out from shore, and two of the leading hunt- 
ers came aboard. We found they spoke a little English 
and wanted to trade. 

“We are looking for an ancient burial ground,” I 
told them, concluding that candor was more diplo- 
matic. 

One of the natives shrugged as if to say, “Let your 
blood be on your own head.” The other, more com- 
mercially minded, at once engaged his companion in 
warm discussion. 

“Do you know of any such place?” I asked. 

The second man then grinned broadly. “‘We do. But 
it will be work for pay, just as the white man works.” 
He explained that several times he had 








been driven ashore on small near-by 
islands by sudden windstorms and had 
amused himself picking up small 
articles that must have belonged to “a 
very, very old people who lived here 
before my people.” 


Rivals in the Field 


It began to look as if the old fellow 
at Unalaska was right. But when we 
spoke of an island that “looks like 
a white man’s box” the native only 
shook his head. 

We spent forty-eight futile hours of 
search among the near-by islands. The 
weather was vile. The’native wasstupid. 
Not a trace of a tomb did we find. 
And the maddening part of it was that 
we pictured our rivals in the field 
reaching the Four Mountains and by 
pure luck making the coveted find. 








The Morrissey, the ship that carried the Stoll-McCracken expedition, meets 
a berg in Bering Straits just a little too big to be pushed aside. Clambering 


over one of these giants is great sport, the author says. 


It was an agonizing situation. If the 
natives were to be believed, our treas- 
ure was almost underfoot. And if 
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they were merely leading us on, we 
were wasting precious hours in which 
we should be scurrying westward. 

We quickly lost faith in our guides. 
We paid them off, feeling that the 
white man’s methods, which they 
had learned so well, were deplorable. 


°A White Man’s Box’? 


Our little party was hotly divided. 
Some thought we should go on at 
once. Others clung to a hope that 
Umnak Pass should be scrutinized 
still further. And both sides in their 
hearts felt they might be wrong. 
The tantalizing part was that liter- 
ally hundreds of rocky islets dot 
the straits, many of them mere de- 


tached masses of volcanic basalt. |! 
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And any of these might once have 
been the scene of a chieftain’s burial. 

We compromised at last on one 
final excursion with our whaleboat. We loaded it with 
a small camp outfit. We set forth with no definite plan 
in view, except to keep our eyes wide open. 

It was on the morning of the second day that we 
sighted a small flat-topped island that sprang un- 
attached from the sea. A maze of kelp-drowned reefs 
surrounded it. “It looks like a white man’s box,” said 
Weyer half jokingly. 

But when movement of our boat opened a deep 
canyon cutting the tablelike tower of rock almost 
dead through its center we were almost afraid to add, 
“And the north wind has cut tt through.” 

It took us the better part of an hour to work our way 
through to the islet’s slimy base. It was scarcely more 
than a fragment, compared with other looming islands 
in the neighborhood. In all it was not more than 150 
yards long and less than thirty wide. Its black cliffs 
shot straight up a hundred feet to a top as square as a 
biscuit tin. 

We had only a thin hope to go on, I knew. Yet I felt 
that had modern man, with all his art and genius, 
chosen to erect a sarcophagus with a grim beauty in 
keeping with the restless sea about it, he could not 
have carved a more superb block of stone than this. 

In one way we had luck. Clearly the islet was hope- 
lessly inaccessible in any but the calmest weather. 
From the wave-worn rocks and torn thin beach we 
could see how the sea must boil about it at times. Even 
before we landed we heard the screech of sea birds 
whose nesting we had disturbed. Gulls and murres 
swayed above the table top. Black oyster-catchers 
with long orange beaks bobbed and cackled from the 
near-by reefs. Dark puffins, overcome by their curi- 
osity, dived at us from the cliffs. 

Having secured the boat above the tide line, we 
scrambled upward, looking for the burial cave. Had 
we been looking for pirate gold we could not have 
been more breathless in our search. There was no 
method in the way we hurried about. Two tried at 
once to reach the top; others made for the cleft “cut 
by the north wind.” The search was brief. Ten minutes 
later we ‘were clustered in a small shallow room that 
opened seaward. It must have once been hollowed out 


Edward Weyer, archeologist and anthropologist, and McCracken, searching 
for evidences of Stone Age man in a long-forgotten island burial cave. 


by the sea. It was dark and smeared with bird lime. 
But its contents were beautiful to our eyes. 

In the earthy débris underfoot were human bones, 
with here and there a grinning skull. Scraping with our 
fingers we found small implements of the native 
home—a lamp trimmer of bone, an ivory skin scraper, 
spearheads. 

Then, like the raw damp air that filled the cave, a 
blanket of disappointment fell over us. We had found 
a burial cave; and it was on an island that corre- 
sponded to the old Aleut’s description. But it was the 
burial cave of common men. If legend were believable, 
no chieftain lay here. No royal skull would be left to 
rot among the score of hunters’ skulls that lay scat- 
tered hereabouts. No precious mummy would ever be 
dumped in such a place. And at this very moment our 
industrious rivals at Four Mountains might be exult- 
ing in their finds. 

I didn’t have the heart to stay in the cave. I felt 
as if I’d have to get out and let some of my depression 
wear off. Calling young Junius Bird, I set off to climb 
to the top of the island. We had brought alpine ropes 
and stocks with us and, after a stiff half hour, hauled 
ourselves over the top. 


The Setting for a Chieftain’s Tomb 


What a naked spot it was! In two minutes we had 
surveyed its bare flatness, empty save for a grassy 
stubble and a few pebbles that had weathered out of 
the mother rock. Then we found a few odd imple- 
ments of stone and bone imbedded in the shallow 
soil, and my hope momentarily flashed up again. But 
there were no more. 

I walked to the edge where the sod thickened. South 
before me spread the Pacific to a.cold horizon sharp as 
a knife. From below rose the sullen roar of the ground 
swell against the rocks. The air was edged with arctic 
cold. I am not writing for effect when I say that there 
suddenly came upon me a feeling of remoteness from 
man. The sea and sky became infinitely vast. I was 
but a speck in the center of an unfathomable universe. 
Here, I thought, was the place for a chieftain’s tomb! 
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At that very moment came a cry from Bird. I 
glanced about. He was on his hands and knees near 
the edge, grubbing under the sod. I joined him. With 
our camp tools we struck something harder than the 
turf, yet yielding. It was a rotten log. 

Excitedly we chopped the earth away, revealing a 
jointed structure like that of a small log cabin. I knew 
then that we had found what we had so long searched 
for. 

I shouted for the others to join us. Feverishly we 
uncovered the top of a rectangular structure, nine feet 
long by eight feet wide. The top was made of split 
logs, uniform in size and laid close together under 
about three feet of earth and sod. In the long time they 
had lain there the logs had so rotted that it was diffi- 
cult to tell where the earth ended and the sodden wood 
began. 

For all our eagerness we were meticulously careful 
not to damage any of the tomb. Almost tenderly we 
removed the top layer of logs. As in a dream we gazed 
at the sight that met our eyes. 

There was no mistaking the find. A grass matting, 
cunningly woven, overlaid the contents of the grave. It 
had been tucked in at 
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Weyer admonished us to be on the lookout for some 
evidence of contact with a higher culture, some bit of 
metal or fitting that would disprove the antiquity 
of our find. But there was none. Indeed, the amount 
of wood used struck us more than anything else. For 
not a tree grows within seven hundred miles of the 
spot. These logs therefore must have been painstak- 
ingly collected from driftwood carried north from 
the forests both of America and of Asia. 


Uncovering the Finds 


When the second tier of logs had been gently pried 
apart and methodically lifted out, so that we could 
later rebuild the tomb, we found our eyes resting on 
still more layers of woven grass matting. But the 
handiwork was finer here; it contained crude designs, 
and its weave was akin to that of a fabric—some of it 
even finer than the best of Panama hats. 

The tanned skins that interlaid the mats were also 
in a better state of preservation than those on top had 
been. This was due, no doubt, to the use above them 
of a thin waterproof covering of sea-lion intestines, 

sewn together in much 





the sides, as if by griev- 
ing tribesmen with 
tear-stained faces. It 
was propped away from 
the logs at the corners, 
so that it would not rot 
by contact. 


Discoveries 





Gingerly we lifted off 
the layers underneath. 
There were sealskins, 
still intact; more layers 
of matting of a finer 
weave than that on the 
top. When our reaching 
fingers touched hard 








the same manner that 
the modern native 
makes his raincoat. 

At last the interior 
of the sarcophagus was 
open to the light. For 
the first time we all 
paused. I think there 
was an unspoken sense 
of reverence for the 
dead in our silent con- 
templation of what lay 
before us. 

The boxlike structure 
was divided into two 
equal compartments. 
One compartment con- 
tained a single wrapped 








long objects we thought 
we had foundaskeleton. 

“We must get him 
out whole,” muttered 
someone. 

But the objects were hunting implements for the 
dead chieftain: a dozen ivory-headed harpoons, a fine 
specimen of double-bladed bidarka (skin canoe) 
paddle, and some pieces of wood that might have been 
for the repair of the ghostly craft. Directly in the 
center of these articles was a well-carved stone lamp 
for the dead man to use in the darkness of his night. 
We were all touched by the abiding faith that must 
have directed the choice of so complete an equip- 
ment. 

After lifting these things out one at a time and lay- 
ing them carefully on one of the mats already removed, 
we picked up the skin on which they had lain, disclos- 
ing another tier of split logs. We saw at once that we 
must now be on the threshold of the coffin proper. For 
this new layer was composed of units much more care- 
fully selected and fitted than before. Between their 
slightly uneven surfaces had been put a chinking or 
filling of woven grass that sealed the deck completely. 


The mummies were lowered down the narrow canyon 
through by the north wind” while the members of the expedi- 
tion held their breath, fearing that a sharp rock might sever 
the rope and dump the precious burden into the foaming sea. 


body. The other con- 
tained several bodies, 
all of smaller size. The 
bodies were folded in- 
to a sort of knee-chest 
position and tightly bound with skin wrappings 
and several lengths of leather thongs. 

As a container for each body there was a tray or 
basketlike arrangement made of tanned and decorated 
pup-seal skins, fastened by thongs to wooden hoops. 
The upper edges of the baskets were lashed across with 
finely woven ropes the diameter of a lead pencil. 

These containers lay against a lining of sea-otter 
skin and soft grass matting. Clothing and personal 
belongings filled the outer spaces, though an oblong 
wooden shield had been laid over the body that had a 
compartment to itself. We took this shield as a sign 
that the chieftain lay beneath it. 

His cone-shaped wooden hat, for festivals no doubt, 
lay to one side. Articles of clothing and personal 
adornment, probably of a ceremonial nature, were 
close by. One garment was a beautiful parka of sea 
otter trimmed with bird skins and having long deco- 
rated fringes. 


“cut 
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We now turned our attention to the bodies. I say 
they were bodies; and yet we still had no positive proof 
that was not circumstantial. Under less pressing cir- 
cumstances we should have taken the whole bundles 
out untouched, saving their unwrapping for mu- 
seum laboratory. But a wind might spring up at any 
moment and drive us off the island, making it in- 
accessible for weeks. Moreover, there was still the 
well-nigh impossible task of lowering our finds down 
the face of the cliff. 

Carefully we unwound the shroud of gut and grass. 
Suddenly the first conclusive evidence of our triumph 
sprang into view: a dry brown wrinkled hand. I 
touched it, found it hard as dry leather—the hand of a 
Stone Age mummy of the arctic! 

With tenderness and respect we lifted the chieftain’s 
body out. He was not of large stature, though the 
manner in which his knees had been pressed up 
against his chest and the shriveled state of his 
anatomy greatly minimized his size. He was clad in 
a parka of sea otter, trimmed like the spare one near 
at hand. 

His head was encased in a hood of finely woven 
grass fabric that extended well down over his body. 
Under this was a hood of sea-lion intestine, then 
another one of grass. His legs were covered with fine 
grass leggings, above the tops of which his leathery 
knees protruded. We could even see the hairs in the 
skin of his legs and the details of his joints, trunk, and 
limbs, which were in a perfect state of preservation. 


A String of Amber Beads 
Death and time had robbed the chieftain of his 


softly yielding flesh, his firm muscles, his once ex- 
pressive countenance; but not of his dignity. For so 
successful was the artistry that had gone into his 
burial that we seemed to feel his very presence there 
among us. 

In a flash I saw him as he must have been centuries 
before, surrounded by his admiring tribal brothers of 
the Stone Age; standing on the low foreshore, nar- 
rowed eyes shaded by one hand against the unsetting 
summer sun of the Far North, the other pointing to a 
distant puff of vapor where a luscious walrus awaited 
the daring hunter’s harpoon. A fine picture of man, 
defying nature, aspiring to he knows what not; but 
man the ultimate master of the globe on which he 
dwells. 

We took notes as we worked; staccato, almost 
emotional notes, such as have no place in a scientific 


field record: 


Viscera removed; cavity filled with grass—they didn’t want 
the chief to suffer from indigestion. Eyeballs removed; cavities 
filled with brown clay, over which eyelids have been pulled. 
They must have wanted him to be as handsome as he was 
in life. 

He had been laid flat on his back on a second wooden 
shield—a viking’s funeral. . . . 


We turned to the three other mummies. They were 
not so well wrapped, and they were crowded. Obvi- 
ously they were persons of menial rank, escorts for 
the dead dignitary’s entry into Paradise. One was a 
male. His canoe paddle and harpoons indicated that 
he was a hunter and bodyguard for the chieftain. His 


head was in an even better state of preservation than 
that of his senior; though the rest of his body had de- 
cayed, due to contact with the earth at a point where 
the logs had rotted away. 

His fine straight black hair covered the larger part 
of his head in a most natural way. From his nose de- 
pended a string of amber and ivory beads that lay 
over the closely drawn lips. There were six beads 
on the string, four being of an amber identified by 
Dr. Whitelock, of the American Museum, as a variety 
found no nearer than Korea. 


The Migration Theory Fortified 


We looked on these beads, crude bits drilled and 
strung on sinew, as one of the most important finds of 
our whole expedition. For they proved the contact 
between aboriginal Americans and ancient Asia. This 
fact adds one more stone in the theory structure of an 
original human migration from east to west. 

The next mummy was that of a young woman, prob- 
ably a seamstress for the chieftain. We brought her 
back in her original wrappings. Beside her lay a seal- 
skin bag filled with an assortment of materials suit- 
able for mending her master’s garments. She also had 
a small skin pouch filled with red ochre (rouge!), a 
fire block for starting his stone lamp, and other house- 
keeping articles. We wondered with secret pity if she 
had been sacrificed in order to join her master in the 
spirit world. 

The last mummy was that of a very young baby. 
Possibly it was his own; but not probably, for in the 
Far North infants are loved beyond the bounds of 
parenthood. 

Now a serious difficulty confronted us. How were 
we going to get our mummies and other precious ma-: 
terials down from their rocky perch? After a brief 
survey of the situation we decided to use the narrow 
canyon, “cut through by the north wind,” as the old 
Aleut had said. We figured that we could run lines 
from each edge, forming a bridle that would support 
the heavy weights we must send down. 

But this plan compelled us to return to the Morris- 
sey for tackle. So we piled our treasures close to- 
gether, covering them with oilskins and coats which 
we ungrudgingly stripped from our backs. Elated, 
hungry, and suddenly tired, we scrambled down the 
dangerous descent and boarded our whaleboat. 


In a White Man’s Great Museum 


Alas, Aleutian weather changes in the twinkling of 
an eye. Heavy clouds filled the sky; rain began to 
drizzle, swelling to a steady downpour. The return to 
the top of the table rock was a perilous struggle. 
Rigging our bridle was a task full of woe. The canvas 
coverings we brought added dangerously to the weight 
of our finds. 

We made a litter of wood with a poncho screen for 
the chieftain. After his long rest he once more de- 
scended to the sea; his first burial could not have 
been more silent and respectful. To-day he reposes 
in state in New York City, in a white man’s great 
museum. 

Perhaps it is a sign of weak character to say that our 
rivals failed to find a single mummy. 











TRAGEDY OF THE DARDANELLES 


How Conflicting Views of Winston Churchill and Lord Fisher 
Precipitated a Grave Crisis in England During the World War 


By ADMIRAL 


ORD FISHER OF KILVERSTONE en- 
tered the English Navy in 1854 at the age 
of thirteen. He rose steadily, achieving 
from 1904 to 1910, when he resigned, the 

highest position open to a man in his position, First 
Sea Lord. In 1914 he returned to the Admiralty under 
Mr. Winston Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
to serve his country in the hour he had thought of 
for sixty long years. “It was not so much the Navy, 
as the Navy at war, that was ever before Fisher’s 
eyes.” In the Dreadnought he was the first to create 
a heavy-armament ship. He built the modern English 
Navy, but as an American critic once said of him, he 
was ‘‘ninety-five per cent genius with five per cent 
of devil.” 

Such a man, hard-headed and relentless, was not 
suited to serve under his superior, Mr. Churchill. 
It is one of the tragedies of English naval history 
that his last six months of service were filled with bit- 
terness. And yet one cannot escape the conclusion 
that the final disaster of resignation was in some part 
due to his own temperament. 

Admiral R. H. Bacon, at the instance of Lord 
Fisher’s literary trustees, has written a two-volume 
biography: Lord Fisher of Kilverstone. The following 
chain of events is taken from the iast chapters of that 
work. It will be remembered that the gigantic siege 
of the Dardanelles, although it had Constantinople 
as its objective, was undertaken equally as much for 
the political effect it would have on the Balkan States. 
Backed by the government, it was opposed by the 
Sea Lords, notably Lord Fisher.—Editor’s Note. 


Persuasion and Cajolery 


On October 31, 1914, Turkey declared war, and on 
the third of November the outer forts at the entrance 
to the Dardanelles were bombarded by our ships for 
about ten minutes. Any more foolish proceeding can- 
not well be imagined. The reason put forward was 
that it was desirable to test the range of the Turkish 
guns! The fact was that Mr. Winston Churchill, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, suffered from a disease, 
common among those not accustomed to war, which 
may be called cacoethes agendi, that is, the itch to be 
always doing something. This bombardment at once 
brought home to the Germans at Constantinople the 
necessity for bringing the defenses of the Dardanelles 
up to the highest pitch of perfection, and, incidentally, 
it afforded them three months in which to achieve 
their object. 

No unbiased person, looking back now and studying 
the history of the Dardanelles, can fail to trace the 
sequence of events. Smitten with the fascination of a 
great operation which, if successful, promised a vast 
political reward, Mr. Churchill practically forced 
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the War Council to adopt his proposals, although he 
knew that he had neither Lord Fisher’s approval nor 
that of Admiral Sir Arthur Wilson. He never consulted 
the Board of Admiralty. He constantly, in the face 
of Lord Fisher’s objections, persuaded and cajoled 
him into acquiescing to send out more and more vessels 
urgently required at home. 


Basic Causes of the Muddle 


Let us summarize the true causes of the Dardanelles 
muddle. First and foremost, the blame must rest on 
our peculiarly inefficient war organization, whereby 
an aged politician, a man endowed with many gifts 
but whose main training in life had been that of a 
“party” man, with a resultant regard for procrastina- 
tion and expediency and whose guiding motto was 
“‘wait and see,” became the chairman of the War 
Council, merely because he happened to be the political 
leader of the party in power at the declaration of war. 
This chairmanship should without any doubt have 
been held by an energetic man of business, who was 
accustomed to probe matters, without fear or favor, 
down to their basic foundations. That the Prime 
Minister should have been kept informed of the delib- 
erations of this Council, have attended its meetings 
when he desired, and have retained power to sanction 
or veto the proposals arrived at is, of course, obvious; 
but the conduct of the spade work, the sifting of 
facts from mere ex cathedra opinions, should have been 
under the direction of a man selected from the whole 
manhood of the country for his sound sense, energy, 
and genius in the conduct of business. 

A second cause for the muddle was that both Lord 
Kitchener and Mr. Churchill were allowed to state 
their personal views instead of the Council being 
placed in possession of the considered opinions of the 
naval war staff and the headquarter staff at the War 
Office. No information on vital matters was asked 
from these two authorities, no joint conferences be- 
tween these two staffs took place; but the personal 
opinions of individuals was allowed to take the place 
of considered staff appreciations. 

Thirdly, views of these two staffs should have been 
laid before the Council by their technical heads, not 
by Lord Kitchener and Mr. Churchill. It was right 
and proper that these two ministers should have been 
members of the Council, but they were not the proper 
persons to lay the staff reports before the members 
or to answer any questions which arose therefrom 
during debate. The various commands, both ashore 
and afloat, were daily, hourly, every minute of the 
day brought face to face with the realities of war. At 
home there was an inevitable tendency for our poli- 
ticians to conduct the war much the same as if it 
had been merely the case of annual maneuvers. War 








to them, naturally, had not the same vital reality 
that it had for those at sea or in the field. They 
patched up their party organization to deal with an 
entirely new class of problems, to transact a novel 
business, and to make decisions quite out of the or- 
dinary, but which were of fatal moment to the empire. 
Political shackles bound the organization of our gov- 
ernment in war, as it had bound its vision in peace- 
time. No organization of the government in wartime 
had ever been thought out beforehand; no training 
of our prime ministers or other high officials in matters 
with which, in war, they would have to deal had ever 
been suggested. Our generals and admirals had been 
trained for war from their youth up, whereas 
prime ministers, on whom the supreme 
direction of the war rested, were appar- 
ently supposed to be supernaturally 
endowed with knowledge of war and 
war conditions and, with no pre- 
vious, training, to be capable of 
conducting a world-wide strug- 
gle of supreme importance to 
the empire. The result was 
muddle and disaster, and the 
greatest of our failures was 
the Dardanelles campaign. 
On the fourteenth of May, 
1915, in the midst of the 
campaign, we find Mr. : 
Churchill writing to the 
Prime Minister: 


I must ask you to take note of 
Fisher’s statement to-day that “ he 
was against the Dardanelles, and 
had been all along,” or words to that 
effect. The First Sea Lord has agreed 
in writing to every executive telegram 
on which the operations have been con- 
ducted, and had they been immediately 
successful the credit would have been 
his. But I make no complaint of that. 


Mr. Churchill’s statement is correct, 
but so also was Lord Fisher’s. Mr. 
Churchill knew perfectly well that 
Lord Fisher was, and always had been, 
against the whole operation and that it was only at 
his insistent request, and under pressure, that Lord 
Fisher had reluctantly consented to aid the operation 
in every way he could. In his World Crisis he him- 
self says: “I am in no way concealing the great and 
continuous rressure which I put upon the old Admiral.” 


Ruthless, 


«<I Cannot Consent to be Paralysed”’ 


Mr. Churchill’s letter to the Prime Minister con- 
tinued: 


I am attached to the Old Boy and it is a great pleasure to 
me to work with him. I think he reciprocates these feelings. 
My point is that a moment will arise in these operations 
when the Admiral and General on the spot will wish and 
require to run a risk with the Fleet for a great and decisive 
effort. If I agree with them, I shall sanction it; and I cannot 
consent to be paralysed by the veto of a friend who, whatever 
the result, will say, “I was always against the Dardanelles.” 


The First Lord thus in effect wrote to the Prime 
Minister to say that he intended to arrogate to himself 
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relentless, 
less; with one idea, the good of 
the English Navy—Lord Fisher. 






the functions of the Sea Lords. He himself has stated 
that ‘‘no ship could sail or gun fire without the sanc- 
tion of the First Sea Lord”; and, in effect, he now 
asked, either that Lord Fisher be dismissed and a 
weaker First Sea Lord appointed who would do his 
bidding, or that he himself should be given authority 
to override the professional views of the Sea Lords. 























Professional Advice Disregarded 











One must marvel at the assurance of this young 
politician, who assumed professional naval knowledge 
superior to that of picked men whose lives had been 

spent in the Navy and in the study of naval 
problems. 
Already, during the ill-fated first few 
months of his war administration, 
disaster had dogged Admiralty pol- 
icy, and he had been forced to 
call in Lord Fisher to put mat- 
ters right. Over the Darda- 
nelles he had brought the 
Navy into a difficult position 
by his disregard of the ad- 
vice of his professional col- 
leagues; but he, in spite of 
this, appealed to the Prime 
Minister to relieve him en- 
tirely from all professional 
control and virtually to dis- 
miss the man who had re- 
trieved the errors of the early 
part of his administration. If 
success had followed his pre- 
vious disregard of the advice 
of his naval advisers he might, 
with some appearance of reason, 
have asked to be allowed in future 
to follow his unfettered judgment; 
but, instead of success, something ap- 
proaching disaster had resulted. 

During the course of the night of 
May fourteenth four memoranda 
came to Lord Fisher’s office from the 
First Lord. 

No. 1 dealt with the provision of siege artillery, 
stages and cranes, laying lines of indicator nets 
watched by drifters, fitting the battleships with trellis- 
work protection against mines, and the provision of 
seventy aircraft and some 500-pound bombs. 

No. 2 dealt with a scheme of Commodore Tyrwhitt 
for submarine and Zeppelin hunting, and made pro- 
posals for various arrangements in the Grand Fleet 
and the North Sea, and also suggested a telegram to 
Admiral de Robeck about the scheme. 

No. 3 proposed an important rearrangement of the 
Grand Fleet, so as to station squadrons in the Humber. 

No. 4 dealt with reénforcements for the Dardanelles. 

Captain T. E. Crease, naval assistant to Lord 
Fisher, gives a vivid description of the events of that 
fateful night: 
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I was working in my room at the Admiralty on the night of 
the 14th May, when towards midnight Masterton Smith 
[the First Lord’s private secretary] came in with the minute 
(No. 4) and covering letter, and said that the First Lord 
wished the First Sea Lord to have them in the morning, 
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Masterton Smith asked me to read them through, and I did 
so. He was evidently uneasy about the minute and asked me 
“how I thought the old man would take it.”’ Knowing well 
Lord Fisher’s frame of mind during the past few days and his 
letter to the Prime Minister of the day before [in which he 
pointed out Mr. Churchill’s determination and forecast his 
own resignation] and reading that submarines were now in- 
cluded in the proposed reinforcements, in addition to various 
other ships and materials that Lord Fisher had not mentioned 
a few hours earlier, I had no hesitation about my reply. I 
said at once that I had no doubt whatever Lord Fisher would 
resign instantly if he received the minute; for these new pro- 
posals, coming at that moment, would be the last straw. 

Masterton Smith, who also was very familiar with the First 
Sea Lord and his ways, said he did not think Lord Fisher 
would go so far as that; but I repeated that I felt quite 
certain that he would. After some discussion Masterton 
Smith said he would tell the First Lord my opinion before 
definitely handing me the minute to pass on. After some 
delay—I believe Masterton Smith first spoke to de Bar- 
tolomé [the First Lord’s naval secretary] on the subject before 
going to Mr. Churchill—he came back with the dispatch box 
and said it must be sent on, for the First Lord was certain that 
Lord Fisher would not object to the proposals; but the First 
Lord had also added that, in any case, it was necessary that 
they should be made. 1 repeated my warning as to the conse- 
quences, and then arranged for the dispatch box to be de- 
livered early in the morning to Lord Fisher. 


If Mr. Churchill had been wise he would have kept 
back the minute and have discussed the matter next 
morning; but either, in his optimism, he did not 
care whether Lord Fisher resigned or not (which is 
somewhat foreshadowed by his remark that “‘in any 
case, it was necessary that they should be made”’), 
or he had confidence that he could bend “‘the old 
Admiral” to his purpose. 


An Ultimatum to the Premier 


Lord Fisher opened the dispatch box in the early 
morning and saw at once what the First Lord pro- 
posed with reference to weakening further the fleet 
in home waters. He felt that it was impossible to work 
with him any longer and at once wrote, and sent off 
before breakfast, a letter to the Prime Minister resign- 
ing his office of First Sea Lord. This action precipitated 
a crisis, and Mr. Asquith, bending before the storm, 
decided to invite the Unionist leaders to enter the 
government. 

The succeeding days, therefore, brought a change 
so far as Lord Fisher was concerned. The reconstruc- 
tion of the government introduced an entirely new 
factor. He began to see that if, in the newly recon- 
structed government, Mr. Churchill left the Admir- 
alty he, Lord Fisher, might still remain as First Sea 
Lord, provided that the new First Lord was not ir- 
revocably committed, in advance, to the Dardanelles 
enterprise. Later he was told, by someone who pro- 
fessed to know what was in progress behind the scenes, 
that the Unionist leaders were determined he should 
remain at the Admiralty and practically made this a 
condition of their joining the government. This is 
clear from letters he wrote after he reached Scotland. 

Eventually, however, the rumor reached him that 
Mr. Balfour would become First Lord and that Mr. 
Churchill would remain in the Cabinet. Desirous as 
he was staying at the Admiralty and completing the 
work he had started, he determined not to do so with 
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the Dardanelles millstone hung round his neck; for, 
next to Mr. Churchill, the most ardent advocate on 
the War Council of the Dardanelles operations had 
been Mr. Balfour. He accordingly, without consulting 
anybody, seized his pen and wrote to the Prime Min- 
ister. His letter amounted to an ultimatum, and prime 
ministers are not accustomed to submit to such dicta- 
tion, nor to be told whom they are to exclude from their 
Cabinets. Had Lord Fisher called on the Prime Min- 
ister he might have placed before him his point of 
view in a perfectly constitutional manner, but the 
letter that he wrote finally destroyed any chance 
of his being retained as First Sea Lord. 


«Commanded by the King” 


If Lord Fisher had remained quiet, as most of his 
friends were urging him to do, he would in all probabil- 
ity have been asked to remain as First Sea Lord, 
and he could then have introduced gradually the 
changes he felt necessary. But he was obsessed with 
the idea that he could not serve at the Admiralty with 
Mr. Balfour, who was already deeply committed to 
the Dardanelles campaign; more especially as Mr. 
Churchill was to be retained in the Cabinet and would 
therefore be in a position to support Mr. Balfour in 
that matter. 

It is not easy to understand how Lord Fisher could 
have believed that his letter was a proper communica- 
tion to send to a Prime Minister, and not to have 
seen that it was a most injudicious act on his part. 
But there is no doubt that he did not view his action 
in that light. The strain of the previous few days, and 
more especially the wrench of his self-sacrifice, without 
doubt helped to warp his judgment. 

_ The end came on May twenty-second in a letter 
from the Prime Minister: 
Dear Lorp FISHER, 

I am commanded by the King to accept your tendered resig- 

nation of the Office of First Sea Lord of the Admiralty. 
Yours faithfully, 
H. H. Ascuitn. 

This was an abrupt form of farewell after over sixty 
years of good service to his country; but a man who 
precipitates a Cabinet crisis in wartime cannot expect 
any great courtesy from those whom he has embar- 
rassed. 

It is a matter of history that, in the past one hun- 
dred years, and probably for longer still, no First Sea 
Lord had ever resigned through a difference of opinion 
with his First Lord. Mr. Churchill created a double 
record in this respect. Two of his First Sea Lords— 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Arthur Wilson and Admiral of 
the Fleet Lord Fisher—both relinquished their posts 
owing to differences of opinion with Mr. Churchill 
on naval matters. This record is all the more remark- 
able when it is appreciated that these two were prob- 
ably the most experienced Sea Lords the country had 
seen for a century; whereas Mr. Churchill was the 
youngest and, politically, the most inexperienced of 
any First Lord who had held office during that time. 
It is not unreasonable, therefore, to suggest that Mr. 
Churchill’s unfortunate and undue optimistic belief 
in his own judgment was not only a great disservice 
to the country but was the dominating reason for 
Lord Fisher’s resignation. 
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S JOHN ADAMS built an American Navy 
for “the common defense” in the early 
days of the republic, so Charles Francis 
Adams is advocating “equality on the 

seas” as the world waits for the opening of the 

greatest of all naval conclaves in 











ANOTHER ADAMS TAKES OVER 
THE HELM 


By THEODORE G. JOSLIN 










boy, perchance, when he piloted a skiff over the 
waters of Quincy Bay, he pictured himself in com- 
mand of a great armada. It never occurred to him 
even a year ago, when a new President was elected 
and he was discharging his duties as treasurer of 
Harvard University, that his serv- 





London next month. In years these 
distinguished representatives of a 
famous family are only a century 
and a half apart, but in views they 
are millenniums apart. The great- 
great-grandfather gave guiding 
impulse to the “Continental 
Navy” as it came into being—a 
Navy which was quite inadequate 
but which the country required 
for its very existence. The great- 
great-grandson is the civilian chief 
of one of the greatest forces to 
sail the seas—a navy that the 
founding fathers could not have 
visualized. The comparison gives 
emphasis to the changes that even 
so brief a span of time brings, 
with the tendency toward peace- 
ful settlement of all problems. 


The True Aristocrat 


The Adams who is the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to-day is of the 
same timber as his noted forbear. 
He represents President Hoover, 
and through him the people, as 
loyally as the earlier Adams ex- 
pressed the sentiment of the elec- 
torate that honored him. His are 
the unmistakable features of the 
Adams family. Strength is written 
all over him, even though he is 
of only medium height and weighs 











ices would be solicited. Neverthe- 
less, he did not hesitate when the 
call came so unexpectedly last 
January. 


ny 


Dubbed «Commeodore’’ 


Any uncertainty Mr. Adams may 
have felt over the advisability of 
leaving the quiet of Cambridge for 
the turmoil of Washington was 
quickly dissipated after he estab- 
lished himself in his new office. 
Although his profession had been 
that of finance, his inclination had 
always been to follow the sea, with 
yachting a hobby that long since 
brought him world-wide renown. 
Applying his understanding of the 
sea to the needs of the Navy, he 
lost little time in demonstrating 
his ability to direct the affairs of 
one of the most important execu- 
tive branches of the government. 

He proved, too, that he spoke 
the language of those serving under 
him, the thousands and tens of 
thousands of commissioned officers 
and enlisted men who have dedi- 
cated their lives to their country. 
He satisfied them that he was ac- 
tuated by the same high motives 
that moved themand that he would 
no more accept inferiority for the 
United States in any agreement 
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little more than 150 pounds. He 
has a high-domed forehead, an un- 
questioned Adams nose, a thin, 
determined mouth, and slender, 
veined hands. Summer or winter, 
he is sun-tanned, with tiny wrinkles about the eyes 
that come from staring across sunlit seas. His quick, 
firm step belies his sixty-odd years. He is extremely 
quiet-spoken, although on occasion he can be vivid 
and explosive. He is, indeed, the true aristocrat, in 
that there is nobody above him and he does not rec- 
ognize that anybody is below him. 

Charles Francis Adams, unlike John Adams or 
John Quincy Adams, never sought high public office. 
The thought farthest from his mind was that he 
would ever be Secretary of the Navy, unless as a 





a sailor as head of the Navy. 
Secretary Adams has become one 
of the country’s most daring and 
most skillful of racing pilots. 


made than would the First Lord 
of the Admiralty for Great Britain. 

Years have passed since the Navy 
has had a civilian chief who has 
raised the morale of the establish- 
ment to such an extent as has Mr. Adams, who has 
been affectionately dubbed “the Commodore,” even 
though he professes not to know it. The language of 
the fo’c’sle which he employed the very first day he 
was in office—writing on a pad, “This is hell,” as he 
posed for news photographers—amused the officers 
on duty in the Navy Department. Their early dis- 
covery that he could not be “worked” won their re- 
spect, which changed to admiration as he visited the 
fleet and the shore stations and gave expression to 
his views on naval needs. 
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Their fondness of him, however, is no greater than 
his of them. Contending that whatever the size of the 
Navy may be, high morale and thorough training will 
still be most essential, he insists that it is the man that 
counts, the combination of unconquerable spirit with 
high technical skill. It is his unqualified opinion that 
the service, as it exists to-day, has both. He sees 
steady improvement all along the line. 


Good Men in Good Ships 


The enlisted men, be it said, are as close to 
him as are the highest ranking officers—perhaps more 
so, for he is giving them every attention, directing 
that they be thoroughly trained and taught occupa- 
tions that will be beneficial to the Navy so long as 
they remain in the service and helpful to them 
throughout their active years. He is strongly in favor 
of their promotion as they demonstrate their ability, 
and he takes great pride in those seeking entrance to 
Annapolis in order that they may be qualified to as- 
sume commissions. 

Mr. Adams believes the Navy must have the best 
of weapons whatever their cost, but he has emphasized 
repeatedly that fine weapons alone or the most 
scientifically perfect equipment in the hands of un- 
trained men “may be of little more use than bows 
and arrows”; holding, in effect, as did Mahan, that 
“Good men in poor ships have always beaten poor 
men in good ships.” Warming to his subject, he as- 
serts: 

“We live in a scientific age, an age of unprecedented 
discovery and invention. Men over fifty have wit- 
nessed in their time more material progress than the 
world has known in all its previous history. The day 
has passed when men could leave the plow in the field 
and go forth to battle. The fighting profession, and 
especially the naval profession, has become the most 
complex and difficult of all professions. For success 
it demands the ability to codrdinate the most intricate 
and scientific instruments of destruction, and apply 
them in battle under the most adverse psychological 
conditions; conditions so difficult and terrifying that, 
in the untrained and undisciplined, all reasoned 
action would often cease.” 


Keeping Abreast of the Times 


“Tt is the mission of the Navy to be ready for bat- 
tle, to be always ready; ready with the weapons that 
are the best now, to-day—not the weapons that may 
be the best eventually ten or twenty or fifty years 
hence. The Navy can take no chance with the security 
of our country. Training, experimentation, target 
practice, actual operation of every element of the fleet 
in war maneuvers, constant study and thought in 
analyzing results to assure that we are keeping abreast 
of the times in actualities and ahead of the times in 
vision, always an open mind in search of the best but 
holding fast to the best known till displaced by proven 
superiority—that is the Navy of to-day and the 
Navy we shall keep in the future, a Navy whose 
efficiency will not only provide for the common defense 
but, by insuring peace, will do most also to promote 
the general welfare and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity.” 


for DECEMBER 


These, in brief, are the views of the man who will 
direct the destinies of the Navy for some years to 
come. They are the views of a man with salt in his 
veins, whose love of the sea and familiarity with its 
bosom must render peculiarly congenial the official 
duties that he is performing. They denote strength of 
character and give the impression of a man of great 
physical power. 

Because of his antecedents, a question that natu- 
rally arises is why he has never sought national office. 
With two of his ancestors Presidents in the early days 
of the republic, and a third a candidate for Vice 
President and almost a nominee for President, it would 
be fair to assume that, following his graduation 
cum laude from Harvard in 1888, he would have sought 
public favor. His eyes twinkled when I brought up the 
subject while talking with him in his office in the 
Navy Department. 

“T never thought much about holding public office,” 
he replied. ‘I did serve as a member of the city 
council of Quincy from 1893 to 1895. Then, from 1896 
to 1897, I was the mayor of the city. But I decided 
not to go on. I couldn’t afford it. I took up business 
life instead.” 


Boating for a Hobby 


The Secretary must have been thinking more of the 
value of time than the extent of his finances when he 
decided to turn from politics to business. His father 
had died in 1894, and he decided to take over all 
his father’s trusteeships, for which he had previously 
prepared himself by entering the Harvard Law School 
and receiving his degree in 1892. As an administrator 
he was a distinct success, attracting wide attention and 
causing Harvard to choose him as its treasurer when 
he had been out of college only ten years. He has 
served as a director of more than fifty corporations. 

Harvard’s treasure chest contained $12,000,000 
when he was placed in charge of it. During his incum- 
bency it increased to $100,000,000. Boston financiers 
speak almost with awe of his administration. The 
Harvard funds have always earned 53 per cent, when 
other great funds have rarely earned more than 4} per 
cent. In all the thirty years it has never been re- 
corded that he made a bad investment. The part he 
played in all the university activities is a great satis- 
faction to him. He had many pleasant associations, 
and it was something of a wrench to leave them and 
establish himself in Washington. 

Throughout all the years of his treasureship he 
found time to enjoy his hobby—yachting. Living, as 
he did, on the shore of Quincy Bay, he began the sport 
as early as possible—when a boy of ten, as nearly as he 
can remember, and under the tutelage of ‘Uncle 
Bill” Gavin and ‘“‘old John” Jones. 

When he was fourteen he had a catboat of his 
own, designed by Herreshoff—one of the prettiest 
racers of her size in Massachusetts waters. Since 1880 
he has had one yacht or another and has given 
every summer over to sailing, getting as much pleasure 
out of that sport as his father, John Quincy Adams, 
ever did from fishing. The elder Adams was an in- 
veterate angler, who never hesitated to break an en- 
gagement, whatever it was, when the fish were biting. 
The story is told how one time he held up the activities 
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of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. He was chief 
counsel in a case before the court. He did not appear 
when the court opened. A sheriff traced him to Quincy 
Bay and from there hired a rowboat and rowed out to 
Hangman’s Island, where the truant was so enjoying 
himself that he refused to stop, saying: “Tell the 
Court that the smelt are biting like thunder.” 

The Secretary’s first boat was the Little Dandelion. 
Since then, for some reason he does not state, he has 
given no less than six of his favorite boats names of 
seven letters, always with a double o—Papoose, Gos- 
soon, Harpoon, Baboon, Rooster, and Crooner. The 
suspicion is strong that he may complete the cycle by 
giving some such name to a ship of war during his 
secretaryship. 

Naturally reticent, Mr. Adams declines to discuss 
his nickname which is reserved for a few of 
his intimates—“ The Deacon.” The reasons 
for it are simple. For many years he wore 
a stiff, stand-up collar. When he is not 
smiling there is a ‘“‘deaconish” look 
about him. In truth, however, he has 
a real sense of humor and enjoys a 
good time. The democracy of the 
man is evinced by his Boston of- 
fice. No smart office boy or cute 
stenographer ever greeted the visi- 
tor there. Rather there was only 
an uncarpeted floor, a hard wooden 
bench, an old-fashioned roll-top desk, 
and two or three wooden chairs. No 
pictures adorned the walls. Mr. Adams 
himself greeted the visitors. 

Democratic ashore, he is autocratic 
afloat. Discipline on his yachts is strict, 
notwithstanding that the white canvas 
hat pulled well down on his head, the 
flannel shirt, and the nondescript trousers are not 
quite so nautical as those featured in advertisements 
of what the well-dressed yachtsman should wear. 
Even his son, Charles, a student at Harvard, calls his 
father ‘‘ Mister” when they are sailing together. 


Skipper of the Resolute 


Although the Secretary has always been a yachts- 
man, he has never owned one of the great yachts. 
He was really without a flagship when he was com- 
modore of the Eastern Yacht Club in 1927-28, having 
nothing but the Q-class racer Sally XIV. He has, 
however, sailed many of the largest yachts, including 
several of the cup defenders or candidates for cup de- 
fenders. He raced the Resolute to victory against the 
Vanitie. It was in 1914 that his prowess brought him 
into national and international recognition. Upon the 
death of Charles Barr, who had been the skipper of 
two successful cup defenders, he was appointed the 
amateur master of the Resolute, the first amateur ever 
chosen for the post. His selection caused Sir Thomas 
Lipton to ask, “‘Who is this man Adams?” Many an 
old-timer shook his head, until Mr. Adams had shown 
his mettle in the elimination contests. The war neces- 
sitated postponement of the contests until 1920, when 

r. Adams came through successfully in the nerve- 
racking contests against Lipton’s Shamrock IV. In the 
first race the Resolute’s throat halyard pulled off the 
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Mrs. Adams. 


drum and lost her the race. Lipton won the second on a 
fluke. Then Mr. Adams fought his ship to victory in 
the last three contests and saved the cup. 


Preserving Peace, Promoting Trade 


The Secretary has never been far away from the 
sea. When he accepted the naval post he knew little 
about big guns and battle practice, torpedoes and 
fighting tops, submarines and seaplanes; but he was a 
true sailorman and lost little time in learning what he 
ought to know about the Navy. His practice from the 
day he took the oath of office has been to advise him- 
self thoroughly regarding the sea establishment, con- 
sulting with officers of all grades, studying the history 
of the service, conferring with experts in the matter of 
defense, and visiting the fleet. He has sought 

all shades of opinion—and then has 

reached his own conclusions. He has 

been at his office early and late. It is 

his custom to be at his desk not 

later than nine o'clock and fre- 

quently earlier. He always confers 

immediately with the Assistant Sec- 

retaries, Ernest Lee Jahncke and 

David S. Ingalls, and the chiefs of 

the two principal bureaus, naval 

operations and navigation, discuss- 

ing with them any important sub- 

jects that have come up overnight. 

Thereafter, he receives the heads of 

other bureaus who have matters to 

bring to his attention, members of Con- 

gress, and civilians. A few times each 

week he receives the representatives of 

the press, but has never been a very good 

source of news, causing the correspond- 

ents to give him the nickname of “‘ Poker-face Char- 

lie.”’ Although his day is crowded with activities, he 

tries to leave the office by 5:30 o’clock in the after- 

noon. Rarely does he take his work home with him, 
in contrast to some of his colleagues. 

The mission of the Navy, Secretary Adams has 
long since determined, is to preserve the peace of the 
world in codperation with the navies of other powers. 
Its primary duty, of course, is to keep the United 
States out of war, but, failing this, it becomes the first 
line of the national defense system. The indoctrination 
of the Navy is peace—peace by all fair and honorable 
means, as the late Rear Admiral Edward W. Eberle so 
clearly emphasized—and the promotion of our eco- 
nomic interests throughout the world. 

More and more is our national prosperity becoming 
dependent upon our success in the great competitive 
markets of the world, where we send our surplus prod- 
ucts, thereby stabilizing prices here at home, and 
from whence we import those products that we require 
to maintain our standards of living. This flow of 
valuable cargoes back and forth across the seas 
makes it imperative that they should be made safe 
highways. This constitutes one of the important 
duties of the Navy. The service guarantees safe con- 
duct at sea for our import and export trade, upon 
which we are so dependent for our prosperity. 

In addition, the Navy does a great deal more for 
our economic welfare, as is evinced by the fact that 
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it opened the markets of China, Japan, and, lastly, 
Turkey to our business. The Na-ry is of as inestimable 
value as a commercial agent as it is as a means of de- 
fense. The false impression should not be created that 
the Navy spends its time cruising around the world to 
drum up trade; but by its mere presence in foreign 
ports it facilitates the operations of our citizens abroad 
and, by its strength, makes their business dealings 
possible, guarantees that these will be accorded every 
reasonable privilege and a full measure of fair play. 
By the very nature of things, 
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destroyed 200,000 tons of British shipping before 
they were sunk. More than one hundred vessels of the 
British Navy were required to put an end to their 
activities. 

The second principal subdivision is the Asiatic 
Fleet, consisting of a cruiser as the flagship and a 
number of destroyers and gunboats. This fleet cruises 
in Asiatic waters, and a part of it, known as the 
Yangtze Patrol, patrols that great river of China 
from its mouth two thousand miles into the heart of 

that country. Although the Asiatic 





the Navy must be maintained at 

all times in the highest possible 

state of fighting efficiency, so that 

it may be ready to respond at a 
: ; 

moment’s notice should a call to 

arms be sounded. 


Cruising the Seas 


This it does, for unpreparedness 
is a potent invitation for war. 
From a geographic standpoint, 
we are so situated that no great 
power can war on us unless it 
comes to us across the seas. If 
our Navy is relatively strong 
enough to prevent a hostile power 
from crossing the seas to the 
coasts of these United States or 
to our island possessions, we know 
that we are secure. But unless 





Fleet is a military unit of the naval 
service, and as such maintains 
itself in a high state of efficiency, 
its paramount duty is the protec- 
tion of American life and property 
and the advancement of Ameri- 
can commercial interests in the 
Far East. 

The third subdivision is the 
Special Service Squadron and is 
based in the Panama Canal Zone. 
From there it cruises in the waters 
of Latin America, primarily in the 
interests of American commercial 
enterprises in those countries and, 
as a diplomatic agent, to cement 
and maintain cordial relations be- 
tween the two continents. These 
vessels do not compare favorably 
with the vessels of other great 
powers engaged in similar duty. 








this ratio exists our security is by 
no means certain. There are those 
who contend that a strong Navy 
invites trouble. This may or may 
not be true for other countries, but it certainly does 
not apply to us, for we have all the territory that we 
need in which to expand, and we do not, therefore, 
have to seek an outlet for our growing population. 
The principal unit of our naval organization, as 
Secretary Adams has found, is the United States Fleet, 
consisting of battleships, cruisers, destroyers, sub- 
marines, and aircraft, with their tenders and repair 
ships. This fleet is the backbone of the service. It 
cruises in both the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, mobile 
and ready in all respects for any emergency. As a 
strictly military unit, its activities are confined 
solely to work of this nature. It is maintained at all 
times at the height of fighting efficiency by intensive 
exercises, and its complete mobilization can be ef- 
fected in a very short time. It is our national fire de- 
partment and is ready to respond to any alarm. 
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Protection of Life and Property 


Although this fleet is a powerful one, it is not up to 
the standards to which we are entitled under the 
terms of the Limitation of Armament Treaty. The 
greatest weakness lies in the deficiency of modern 
cruisers. For a well-balanced fleet, the present number 
of cruisers is entirely inadequate, as will be clearly 
demonstrated at the forthcoming conference at Lon- 
don. The World War revealed the value of cruisers. 
To cite a single instance, two German ships of this 
type, acting alone and unsupported by shore facilities, 


This dignified pose is a sharp con- 
trast to that pictured on page 75. 


There is another subdivision of 
the Navy of tremendous impor- 
tance to the efficiency of the serv- 
ice and to the welfare of the 
nation—the Marine Corps. The eighteen thousand 
men who serve in this branch, supplementing the 
naval strength of more than eighty-two thousand 
men and some five thousand officers, is as fine 
an outfit as any power has. Roughly, the distri- 
bution of the corps personnel is six thousand within 
the continental limits of the United States and 
twelve thousand outside the United States. The three 
most important stations outside the United States 
are those in Nicaragua, China, and Haiti. The ac- 
complishments of the corps in Nicaragua and China 
and, for that matter, wherever its services are needed 
are well known to the public at large, through the 
prominent place in the daily news that the foreign 
relations of the United States have occupied. The 
corps is a credit to the service and to the nation. 

Secretary Adams has interested himself in the per- 
sonnel and materiel of the forces of which he has 
charge not only on the sea and under the sea but above 
the sea as well, for in recent years the air service has 
become an extraordinarily important arm of the es- 
tablishment. Naval aviation was not what it should 
have been up to 1926. In that year, however, Congress 
authorized a building program that was sorely needed. 
At that time the Navy had 351 serviceable airplanes 
on hand. Since then the total has been more than 
doubled. The program provides for one thousand 
airplanes to be built over a period of five years. This 
wise provision has enabled the Navy to replace its 
obsolete aircraft with planes of the most modern type 
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and to provide the additional planes necessary to meet 
the increasing requirements of the fleet. 

Naval aviation activities have been greatly extended 
since the aircraft carriers Lexington and Saratoga 
joined the flag. The fleet air squadrons work under 
three general categories: those from the carriers; those 
from the battleships and cruisers; and those which 
are not carried aboard ships but which work from the 
water, accompanied by seagoing tenders which quarter 
the crews and carry the supplies and workshops 
necessary to maintain the planes during extended 
cruising. Naval aviation has passed the critical stage 
and is now firmly established as a practical part of the 
fleet. No great stretch of the imagination has been 
necessary to foresee the possibilities of aviation, but it 
has required patience, perseverance, and engineering 
skill of the highest order to develop aviation to the 
point where it could be applied practically 
to uses with the fleet at sea. 

Excepting only for the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of the Navy has as far-flung a 
force to supervise as any member of the 
Cabinet. To do the work prop- 
erly, he has a staff of experts who 


The 
Secretary 
of the 
Navy 


Mr. Adams has not indicated what action he will take 
on the measure; he cannot at this time. That he feels 
extremely strongly on the subject can be said, how- 
ever, without qualification. It can be added as well 
that he is the type of man who will speak when the 
proper opportunity presents itself and that he can 
use as expressive language as the “Hell and Maria” 
explosions that brought fame to our distinguished 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s. 


A Post His Father Declined 


The Secretary rarely talks about his intentions, and 
to outline his life is indeed a laborious task. He did 
let drop in the course of a conversation that he was 
holding the office that not only was founded by his 
great-great-grandfather but that once was tendered to 
his own father. An account of the tender, 
from the written words of Richard Olney, 
who acted as the intermediary for Cleveland, 
has been obtained. Here, in part, is Mr. 
Olney’s statement: 

I was requested to go to Lake- 
wood with the view to a Cabinet 
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It is from them that he 
has obtained most of his 
information regarding the 
Navy, and necessarily so, 
because of the time re- 
quired to join the fleet 
and participate in its ma- 
neuvers. He can hardly 
spend more than two months of each year afloat; 
the demands of his office are such that he must re- 
main in Washington the other ten months. 

His association with the officers who surround him 
has convinced him that the service is in excellent 
hands. They are all high-minded men whose love of 
their profession is unequaled in any other career. 
From the highest to the lowest, they think of service 
rather than compensation. It is no exaggeration to 
say that if compensation were the only consideration, 
as it is in so many pursuits of life, ninety-nine out of 
every hundred of these officers would have separated 
themselves from the Navy long since. The pay ques- 
tion, as the Secretary has come to realize, is a serious 
one. The salaries paid for services rendered are only a 
fraction of those obtaining in the business world. With 
brutal frankness but entire honesty, let it be said that 
a great many of our naval officers are only a jump 
ahead of the sheriff and are compelled, indeed, to limit 
their offspring to a single child. A new service pay bill, 
substituting- justice for injustice, will be submitted 
to Congress at the regular session that is beginning. 
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fused. He then offered me the 

office of Attorney General, 

with the result that after a 

good deal of discussion, I 

left the matter with him in 

this way: I told him there 

was much better Cabinet ma- 

Navigation terial in New England than 

| myself, and I mentioned John 

Quincy Adams, of Boston. 

keg Saco | pins | Mr. Cleveland said if I could 

get him to serve he should 

be delighted to have him as 

Secretary of the Navy. He, however, insisted that, if Mr. 

Adams for any reason would not serve, I should consider 
myself as booked for Attorney General. 

My recollection is that I arrived in Boston about six in 
the afternoon and immediately went to Mr. Adams’s house 
and on behalf of Mr. Cleveland tendered him the office. 
To my astonishment, he absolutely declined. In view of his 
death within a year or two of that time, I have now no doubt 
that he already felt himself in a state of health so precarious 
as to forbid the undertaking. 

I had counted upon Mr. Adams’s willingness to go into the 
Cabinet with so much certainty that his refusal to do so 
entirely upset my calculations. I telegraphed Mr. Cleveland 
and in the course of the next afternoon I received the follow- 
ing telegram in reply: “Nothing will now excuse you but the 
act of God or the public enemy.” Upon receipt of this tele- 
gram I considered myself fairly committed to Mr. Cleveland 
and arranged to be in Washington by the fourth of March. 


Thus Secretary Adams is discharging a task that 
poor health made it impossible for his father to un- 
dertake. Although he will not participate in the con- 
ference at London, his opinions will be sought and 
valued by the American delegates and the President. 
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FLYING WITH THE WRIGHTS 


When Aviation Was Not Even an Infant Industry and the Two “Crank” 
Mechanics Were Emerging From Obscurity at Dayton 





By FRANK 


maa was sent in 1911 by the 
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Wright Company to De- 
troit to take up members 
= of the Aero Club in Michigan. 

Orville Wright giv- In three days at Grosse Point 

ing Frank Coffyn a I took up forty-three people 

Aying lesson in 1910. and got on very friendly 

terms with the club’s secre- 
tary, Russell A. Alger, whose father, Gen. Russell A. 
Alger, had been McKinley’s Secretary of War. 

One day I was in a downtown sporting-goods store 
with Mr. Alger when he tapped me on the arm as I 
was looking at some fishing tackle. “Wait a minute,” 
he said, “I’d like you to meet him.” 

I did not know who the “him” was because Russell 
didn’t say. He walked down to the other end of the 
store and shook hands with a middle-aged 
man of spare build and thin, keen face. 
To my knowledge I had never seen 
him before. In those far-off days of 
flying, when aviators were few and 
far between, a great many people 
were introduced to me. Some 
were frank enough to say they 
had never shaken hands with 
a madman before; others 
asked me how long I 
thought it would be before 
I came crashing down. 


Ford Has Doubts 


I'd forgotten the keen- 
eyed man when Russell 
came back. He was em- 
barrassed—the man he had 
wanted to introduce wasn’t 
anxious to know me. “He 
says,” Russell stammered, 
“that he doesn’t want to meet 
an aviator because he doesn’t 
believe in flying. His name is 
Ford—Henry Ford. You've prob- 
ably heard of him.” 

That was only seventeen years 
ago. A few months ago a Serbian 
peasant bought a Moth plane. Two 
weeks previously he had seen one 
near his home, and he went to Bel- 
grade to get one like it. “I am,” 
he said, “‘rich enough to buy myself an airplane and 
admire my fields from above.” 

Just think of it! Only seventeen years ago Henry 
Ford, a mechanical genius, didn’t believe in flying; 
and now a peasant of Europe admires his fields from 
the air. 















Katherine Wright believed in her 
brothers’ genius. Her money prevented 
their failure, and her faith in their 
work often bolstered up their courage. 


T. COFFYN 


My first vivid interest in flying came when the 
Frenchman, Louis Paulhan, flew at Jamaica, Long 
Island, in December, 1909. It wasn’t much of a flight, 
but though I had just taken up the railroad business 
I caught the bug. 

My father, George M. Coffyn, was vice president of 
the Phoenix National Bank of New York; and among 
his directors was Andrew Freedman, one-time owner 
of the New York Giants. Father introduced me to 
Mr. Freedman, who was also a director of the newly 
formed Wright Company, and I boldly asked for a 
letter to the famous Wright brothers. 

They represented to me all that was worth while in 
flying. In both France and America they had made 
records, but they were wrapped in a mantle of mys- 
tery. I had heard them described as fakes and charla- 

tans, and I had heard solemn, elderly men 

say they were defying God. 
Thad my wish and met Wilbur Wright. 
I shook his hand in Andrew Freed- 
man’s New York office. My first 
feeling was one of disappoint- 
ment. I was looking for a hero 
built on godlike lines; I met, 
instead, a tall, thin, middle- 
aged man with diffident 
manners. I had looked for 
someone who would enun- 
ciate startling truths; I met 
a modest man who seemed 
more ready to listen than 

to talk. 


Just Two Local Boys 
Wilbur Wright was kind but 


noncommittal. “Well,” he 

said, “come out to Dayton 

in a month, and we will see 
how we like each other.” 

I reached Dayton on May 10, 
1910. Dayton’s attitude dis- 
appointed me. I expected to find it 
conscious of its importance. It 
seemed only barely tolerant of the 
Wright brothers. They were just two 
hard-working local boys who had 
given up a good bicycle business to 
fool around with flying—a fad 
that wouldn’t last. 

At the Wright factory in the city I waited an hour 
to see Frank Russell, the general manager, and was 
then directed to take the street car to Simms Station, 
eight miles distant. Seated opposite me on the trolley 
was a quiet-looking man of forty or so whose eyes re- 
minded me of Wilbur Wright. I said to him, ‘‘ You are 
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Orville Wright. I’m Frank Coffyn, and you're going 
to teach me to fly.”” I had learned by this time that 
Wilbur no’ longer flew. Orville, the younger brother 
and the more brilliant flyer, was the instructor. 

He smiled. The Wrights didn’t often laugh, “‘I like 


enthusiasim,” he said. “‘ You’! need it.” 
The Original Wright Circus 


The flying field—I shall never forget it. For one 
thing, I used to help keep it clean; for though we had 
it by day, cows had it by night. Wilbur was very 
affable and introduced me to the other members of the 
famous Wright team. I was gratified to see they were 
as serious about flying as I was. Good fellows they 
were—courageous, skillful, and my friends. Only two 
of us are left in this country, Walter Brookins and I. 

There was dapper Archie Hoxsey, who was to crash 
to his death at Dominguez Field, Los Angeles, in eight 
months’ time. I liked him at first sight. He had been 
chauffeur for Drake, the financier, and he it was who 
took President Roosevelt up for his first flight. 

Then there was Ralph Johnstone, who had given up 
a vaudeville engagement as a trick bicycle rider to 
learn flying. He was as careless as to his clothes as 
Arch was particular, and there was considerable 
rivalry between them. I wonder if any of the spectators 
of the wonderful flying of these two men at Belmont 
Park in October, 1910, sensed the friendly competition 
that led to their spectacular stunts. They were both 
doomed men; Johnstone fell to his death at Denver 
soon after the meet. 

Then there was the Frenchman, La Chapelle, 
remembered for his gliding boats, who had been the 
Wrights’ mechanician in their European flights. He is 
still living, I hope. I saw La Chapelle fly only a few 
times. Once he made a bad landing and nearly hit 
the hangar. I was with Wilbur watching him. 

“What’s the matter with that fellow, do you think?” 
he asked. 

“TI think his eyes are wrong,” I answered. They 
were, as it turned out; La Chapelle did not fly for the 
Wrights again. 

Al Welch, another of the team, was later killed in 
Washington, D. C., with Lieutenant Hazelhurst. 

Walter Brookins seemed to me the most fortunate 
of the bunch. The Wrights had known him from child- 
hood. A Dayton boy, he was a likable, merry kid, 
younger than the rest of us and on more intimate 
terms with his employers than we could be. Walter 
had the honor of being the Wrights’ first pupil. 
He made the altitude record at Atlantic City, July 9, 
1910, by an ascent of 6,175 feet, which beat the 4,165- 
foot ascent by Louis Paulhan at Los Angeles in 
January of that year. Many years later he became a 
manufacturer of automobile accessories in his home 
town. 

In those days we American flyers had no specialized 
clothes for flying, as Europeans had. We looked upon 
such uniforms coldly, not realizing that they had 
their useful points. Walter’s sole concession to the 
cold heights he hoped to win was to don a heavy 
sweater. As it was a hot day at the beach he was jeered 
for this touch of weakness; but when he came down 
after making the American record he was so cold he 
could hardly stand. 
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Coffyn at the controls of a Wright biplane in June, 
1910. Enclosed cockpits and electrically heated cabins 
were undreamed of in early flying machines. 


In those days we of the Wright team felt we had a 
mission. We were going to put America on the flying 
map. Just as, a few years previously, Europe was 
ahead of us in automobiling, so in 1910 Europe was far 
more interested in flying than we were, and it looked 
as though we were going to be left behind. And we 
might have been but for the miracle of the Wright 
brothers. 


No Altimeter, No Nothing 


My Aero Club of America license is No. 26—two 
thirteens, as kind friends pointed out. But thirteen 
has always been my lucky flying number, and that 
didn’t worry me. When I received my pilot’s certificate 
America had twenty-six flyers. France at that time 
had 353, and England had more than a hundred. 
We were behind in matters of equipment too. England 
had its celebrated Brooklands airdrome, with eighteen 
hangars. As has so often been the case here, private 
enterprise has come forward to offset the lack of in- 
terest displayed by the government. In Europe it is the 
reverse. 

I shall never forget my first sight at close quarters 
of the Wright biplane. Its radiator was at right angles 
to the wings, its gas tank looked like a torpedo, its 
seats were open and unprotected, the struts were awk- 
ward and heavy. There was no oil thermometer, no 
bank-and-turn indicator, no magnetic compass, no 
rate-of-climb indicator, no altimeter, no magneto 
switch, no oil-pressure gauge, no tachometer, no air- 
speed indicator, no clock, no fuel gauge—no instru- 
ment board, in fact. 

But I gazed at it open-eyed. I thought it grand— 
and it was. Not only was it the most up-to-date 
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biplane in existence, but it was the creation of its 
owners, those modest, quiet men who stood by its 
side, the men who were to teach me to master it. 

Having skids but no wheels, it was started on a 
monorail 150 feet long. A man ran alongside, balancing 
the wings until the speed became too great. The engine 
was four cylindered and water-cooled, weighed about 
185 pounds, gave a maximum spead of 47 miles per 
hour and a landing speed of 25 to 30 miles per hour, 
and developed 25 horsepower. 


Taking Off in 1910 


Although I was just past thirty, I found myself 
again an enthusiastic boy. It was with something 
akin to reverence that I saw Wilbur running along 
holding the wing, with Orville sitting alone. My diary 
records that he made four short solo flights before 
taking up the pupils. And concerning the following 
day I find this entry: “Got up at 6:30 after restless 
sleep from excitement.” 

My first work was cleaning a magneto. Then La 
Chapelle asked me to take off some water pumps and 
repair the leaks. That, with grooming the cow-infested 
field, dragging out tufts of coarse grass, and watching 
more flights without participating in them, sent me 
to my hotel tired out. 

I wish my memories were more vivid about my first 
airplane ride. Of my 3,000 hours in the air that should 
stand out unforgettably, but too much air has since 
passed under my wings. It was on May 19, 1910. I 
climbed in beside Orville, and we started down the 
monorail with Johnstone holding the wing. But the 
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wing got too low, so Orville shut off the motor, and we 
had to push the machine back. I was vaguely troubled. 
People who fly have their own set of superstitions, 
and this might be a warning. 

As for the Wrights, they carried no mascots and 
knew no unlucky days. The only day they would not 
fly, or let us fly, was Sunday. 

Orville decided that as it was late he would give me 
my first lesson next day; but next day it rained. At 
8:40 on May twenty-first we were in the air for twelve 
minutes and forty-one seconds. Later in the day I 
was taken for a ten-minute flight. I was conscious 
mainly of the gliding smoothness of the motion. And I 
had my first sight from the air of the earth. Orville 
said little during the flight; the Wrights were not 
conversationalists. 

We landed easily on skids, which served admirably 
at low landing speeds but had to be replaced with 
wheels and shock absorbers as speed increased. When I 
had made this first flight and several others I found 
my hands had swollen painfully. I complained of this 
to Orville, rather afraid lest some new disease had 
come my way to keep me from flying. Orville smiled 
“That’s not serious,” he said. “‘ You’ve been gripping 
the controls too hard.” 


«I’m Going to Crash!” 


My first solo flight was made in June, 1910—a 
month after I had first been near a plane—at the In- 
dianapolis Motor Speedway. I had been given Orville’s 
approval after two hours and a half of instruction. 
I was now one of the Wright team, and my duties were 














Clifford B. Harmon, an amateur flyer, in a Wright biplane at Garden City, Tong Island, in 1910. Note 
the fashionable attendance. Harmon won the Country Life in America trophy for the first flight across 
water. He was the first aviator to carry a passenger at the old Garden City airdrome. 
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to fly. So they informed me I was to do so at Indian- 
apolis, where the 500-mile motor races are held. 

There was a grim impersonality about the Wright 
brothers. They believed in themselves, their airplanes, 
and their pupils. They didn’t fuss around and make 
one nervous; they assumed I would make good. 

But I very nearly failed. I most certainly gave 
Wilbur, who was watching, a shock. I got into the air 
all right and started to follow the race track. Sud- 
denly I felt a violent pain in my left eye, and both 
eyes began to water pro- 
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no machines to be bought and none to be rented. Not 
for two years or more was the Wright biplane mar- 
keted, and then the price was prohibitive. 

I knew how lucky I was to be one of the team. Hun- 
dreds of other men had been sent away. Lincoln 
Beachey, who had experience with small dirigibles, 
was one of the Wright rejects. He went to Curtiss 
and became one of the most spectacular flyers in the 
world. Beachey was killed while flying a machine of 
his own design—a machine against which he had been 

warned in vain. 





fusely. The thought came to 
me, “I’m going blind; I’m 
going to crash.” Nobody 
would ever know the rea- 
son—for who would dream 
of examining my agonized 
left eye?—and the Wrights 
would think I had let them 
down as well as myself. 
Shaking my head, I man- 
aged to see as through a 
mist. I wasn’t over my 
course now and fortunately 
not over the crowd. I made 
a successful landing and 
climbed out of the machine. 
Wilbur, who had run out, 
called ‘‘What’sthe matter?” 
His tone was anxious but 
there was no scolding in it. 


Grumblers 


““My eyes,” I said miser- 
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Walter Brookins was 
spokesman for the dissatis- 
fied. Wilbur listened to him 
patiently. “ Better see Frank 
Russell about it,” he said. 

“No good,” Walter said 
on coming back to us. 
“We've got to sign.” 

So we did. The interview 
with Manager Russell 
brought no comfort. “It is 
a business proposition,” he 
informed us—‘‘ perfectly 
regular and a protection to 
you boys as well as to the 
company.” 

At the expiration of the 
contract I was the only one 
left. And the others were 
not all dead either. One of 
the team was fired because 
he succumbed to the temp- 
tation to make several thou- 
sand dollars in a few days 








ably, thinking this was the 
end of my flying. I took off 
my goggles. On the left lens 
was a spider, who must 
have crawled inside as they 
were hanging on the wall 
of the flying shed and who 
resented his rise in life with 
all the power he could. They told me my undamaged 
eye wept out of sympathy. But I didn’t want sym- 
pathy; I was mad clear through. I flew again and 
every day of the meet. 

While we were all in the lobby of an Indianapolis 
hotel the night before the flights—the whole team 
took part—each of us was handed a two-year contract 
to sign. We were to receive twenty dollars a week apiece 
in salary, with fifty dollars extra for every flying day. 
Some of us didn’t like this arrangement at all. At the 
most we could make only $320 weekly, and that not 
regularly; yet some of the team had counted on making 
huge sums. A clause in the contract forbade us to take 
up passengers for flights without special permission 
of the Wrights, and we knew that permission would be 
almost impossible to get. Later, when Arch Hoxsey 
took up President Roosevelt at St. Louis, there was all 
sorts of preliminary red tape. 

A few said they wouldn’t sign. ‘They need us,” said 
one of the grumblers. “‘This flying meet is advertised, 
and if we don’t fly what will they do?” 

I did not side with the grumblers. If I didn’t sign, 
where else would I get the chance to fly? There were 


Deft to right: Frank Coffyn, to-day; Waller Brookins, 
the first, and one of only five or six, to be taken up by 
the Wrights and taught to fly; Howard Rinehart, one 
of the Wright circus and instructor of Marjorie Stinson; 
and Eddie Stinson, who has flown steadily since the 
early days and who is credited with more hours in the 
air than any other person, either here or abroad. 


by taking up rich people 
who clamored for the op- 
portunity. The Wrights 
could have made enormous 
sums of money by catering 
to these enthusiasts; but 
money, as money, did not 
seem to interest them. 

I stuck by my job gladly. I had sense enough to 
realize I was working with and for the greatest flying 
geniuses the world had known. I talked, thought, and 
dreamed flying. So, I think, did the Wright brothers. 
At their modest home it was the only topic of conver- 
sation, the one subject that couldn’t bore me. 


Recognition Comes at Last 


Toward the end of my time in Dayton the city be- 
gan to wake up to the fact that these crazy Wrights 
must have something in them after all. They had not 
crashed to death, as had been freely prophesied. 
They had not become bankrupt. And strangest of 
all, they had not become swell-headed. Foreign na- 
tions were beginning to send them gold medals and 
illuminated addresses in languages they couldn’t read. 
Prominent financiers came to Dayton trying to wean 
the Wrights from their early backers and form new 
companies and make them all billionaires. These were 
turned over to Frank Russell and sent empty away. 

Then there were innumerable social pests, from mere 
autograph hunters to.impresarios who wanted to 
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arrange lecture tours. These were taken care of by 
Katherine Wright, whose level head had not been 
turned by the courtesies of European courts in 1908. 
Katherine, who had turned her savings over to her 
brothers in financially dark days, interviewed these 
visitors, while her brothers slipped away to the flying 
field. 

The Wrights were very fond of my little son, Kings- 
land. Wilbur spent a lot of time making a kite for him. 
The genius before whom the world of aeronautics 
was bowing in homage was not too big to play on the 
sands with a five-year-old. 


A Slight Upon the Wrights 


On the thirtieth of May, 1912, I was down by the 
Battery in New York City, making ready to fly to 
the Atlantic Yacht Club—Commodore Stuart Black- 
ton, president of the Vitagraph Company of America, 
had engaged me to take him and some of his guests 
up—when Gannon, my mechanic, came hurrying 
toward me with a telegram. It read: 


WILBUR DIED THIS MORNING 
ORVILLE 


I knew he was suffering from typhoid, but nobody 
anticipated such an ending as this. Literally I was 
staggered. I couldn’t answer Gannon when he asked 
anxiously if I had had bad news. Bad news! I am not 
sentimental or given to tears, but my eyes were dim- 
med then. I had lost a great leader and beloved friend. 

He had been very much interested in my small 
children, anxious for the welfare of their mother, 
considerate and kind. Not long before he had sat at 
my bedside in the Presbyterian Hospital, where I was 
taken, supposedly to die, after an automobile acci- 
dent. I had discovered a 


Europe, honors would have been heaped upon them 
too. 

But they were sincere patriots and placed all their 
confidence in their country. Somebody may say: “If 
they were such patriots as you would have us believe, 
why did they send their first succes..ul plane to Eng- 
land?” Briefly, these are the facts of the case, and [ 
defy anyone to prove me wrong. The old biplane is 
resting in the South Kensington Museum, London, 
because the place of honor to which it was entitled 
was usurped by another machine, a machine that 
failed to achieve sustained flight. As one who loved the 
Wrights, I resent the slight the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion at Washington, D. C., put upon them. 

The first heavier-than-air machine to fly was the 
Wright biplane, which made its historic ascent 
December 17, 1903, at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina. 
This being admitted, whatever honor the Smithsonian 
had to award the pioneers of the new era should have 
been given ungrudgingly to the Wrights. But the 
Smithsonian became special pleader for its former 
secretary, Samuel Pierpont Langley. Professor Lang- 
ley was an eminent scientist. He had forgotten more 
mathematics than the Wrights ever knew. He was 
preéminently a great theorist, just as they were 
geniuses of the practical. But what about results? 
The Wrights plane flew; the Langley plane did not. 

The Smithsonian, however, placed Langley’s craft in 
its exhibition hall with this inscription: “The first man- 
carrying aeroplane in the history of the world capable 
of sustained flight.”” The Smithsonian defended itself 
from the criticism that poured in by saying that with 
proper launching it would have flown! Tom Heeney 
might as well say that had Tunney’s gloved thumb not 
stuck in his eye and had he landed every blow he swung 
he might be world champion. Heeney was on the los- 

ing end; so was Professor 





new and tenderer side to 
Wilbur Wright, the silent 
and austere. And now he 
was gone. I told Gannon I 
couldn’t fly that day, but 
in the end I did. I felt that 
Wilbur would have wanted 
me to fulfill my contract. 
A newspaper man with 
a taste for epigram once 
called the Wrights “uncom- 
promising, Puritan me- 
chanics.” It was one of 
those smart sayings that 
had a lot of truth in it. 
They were Puritans, bred in 
the bone, and there was 








Langley. 

Orville was uncompro- 
mising in his attitude. He 
would not be false to his 
dead brother’s memory and 
his pride of achieveme 
by letting the biplane rest 
side by side with the 
Langley machine. 


“‘ Restored ”’ 


Through its secretary, 
Dr. C. G. Abbot, the Smith- 
sonian Institution recently 
issued a bulletin apologiz- 
ing for its tactlessness and 
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never a taint of hypocrisy 
about them. They held to 
what they believed to be a 
right course, and nothing 
could make them trim their 
sails. Flattery they rejected; and it was offered by the 
great ones of the world. Democracies are not usually so 
liberal in their rewards as monarchies. When Hiram 
Stevens Maxim, Hudson Maxim’s brother and an 
early devotee of aeronautics, became a British citizen 
the government, proud of his achievements, rewarded 
him with knighthood. Had the Wrights ever settled in 


Wilbur Wright and Coffyn at the Battery, New York 
City, February, 1912, shortly before Wilbur's death. 
For Mr. Wright, the expression was a broad grin. 
Coffyn says that a reporter had just told a good joke. 


pointing out that the origi- 
nal inscription has been 
amended to read: “Lang- 
ley Aerodrome. The origi- 
nal Samuel Pierpont 
Langley Flying Machine of 1903. Restored.” Please 
mark that final word! 

I think I know Orville Wright well enough to be 
certain that this belated and partial apology will bring 
no concession from him. Yet to know that their plane 
is in South Kensington is bitter to us who are proud 
of the Wrights. True, it has been accorded greater 
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honor there than in its native land; but it belongs here, 
a heritage for us and our children’s children. 

I have heard the Wrights called parsimonious and 
niggardly. That is not correct. They had opportunities 
to make a great d~al more money than they amassed, 
but in those early days the only returns were from ex- 
hibition flights. They were not selling machines, 
although there were a thousand ready purchasers. 
We flyers brought home the necessary bacon. In 
Troy, N. Y., I made two ascents from a cramped awk- 
ward field which had defeated other flyers and made 
$2,000 for the Wrights. My reward was the usual 
fifty dollars. When Walter Brookins made his altitude 
record at Atlantic City, 
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honor to draft the $640,000,000 aviation bill. This 
enthusiastic boy at whom his trusted seniors sneered 
was to become, in 1919, the American member of the 
military committee of the Convention of Rules and 
Regulations for International Air Navigation. He 
is Brigadier General Foulois now and assistant chief 
of our Air Corps under another great and far-seeing 
officer, Major General Fechét. 

In January, 1911, the Wrights sent me to Augusta, 
Ga., to open their first school of instruction. I went 
gladly and gayly, proud of their trust in me. It was 
a peculiarity of theirs not to doubt the efficiency of 
their pupils. No carping criticism with them—and no 

smacks on the back 





N. J., he won a $5,000 
prize offered by the 
Chamber of Commerce. 
Walter’s reward was his 
fifty dollars. In Winni- 
peg I earned $10,000 for 
a week’s exhibition. 
That, too, went to the 
company. I didn’t com- 
plain. I felt I was lucky 
to be paid for doing the 
thing I loved best. 











either. We knew they 
were our friends and 
guides, but we did not 
look for intimacy. This 
complete trust of theirs 
put us on our mettle. 
We were Wright mis- 
sionaries, and we didn’t 
intend to fall down. 
There were minor ac- 
cidents, of course, and 
narrow escapes from 
disaster. I flew a plane 








Army Pioneer 


A Wright biplane with an early type of pontoons at- 
tached. The novelty of Coffyn’s flight around New 
York Harbor in 1912 drew huge crowds to the Battery. 


These exhibition 
flights greatly inter- 
ested the Army, which 
began to consider flying as a new arm of defense. 
And in those days the Army was for the Wright plane, 
while the Navy had a preference for the Curtiss type. 
Army aviation was then in charge of the Signal Corps. 
Among the officers was Lieut. Benjamin Delahauf 
Foulois, who talked flying in and out of season and 
begged for a Wright plane. 

“Let him have it,” snapped a senior officer who dis- 
approved of Foulois and the disciples he was making. 
“He’ll break his neck, and that’ll be the end of this 

nsense.” 

So the Signal Corps bought a Wright biplane. But as 
no book of instructions went with it young Foulois 
taught himself; and though he didn’t break his neck he 
crashed from every angle. When he flew, senior officers 
who thought they knew there was nothing in the future 
of flying remained in their quarters, lest he drop on his 
critics. 

Wilbur was disturbed by these frequent accidents. 
He knew about them because of the constant orders 
for spare parts. He said to me one day, “Frank, you'd 
better go down to San Antonio and find out what the 
trouble is.” 

I went south and met Lieutenant Foulois. He was a 
small, dapper man with a charming personality and 
chuckful of enthusiasm. I soon diagnosed his case as 
ground shyness. That is to say, he “landed” about 
sixty feet above the earth, where he often stalled his 
airplane and fell. It is one of the mental hazards of 
flying and by no means rare. 

This was a young man with a mission. More than 
any other officer of his age, Foulois has worked for the 
cause of Army flying. He was to become chief of the Air 
Service of the A. E. F. in 1917-18. It was to be his 





the other day from 
Mines Field, Los An- 
geles, to my home near 
San Diego which prac- 
tically handled itself, so 
perfect was its balance and equipment. I thought of 
those early days when we had to warp our wings and 
safety depended on the integrity of the control wires; 
when we were underpowered and a stiff breeze 
spelled danger. 

Two of my pupils at Augusta have made great 
names for themselves. One, alas, is beyond caring for 
earthly fame. This was Norman Prince, founder of the 
Lafayette Escadrille, of whose members only Colonel 
William Thaw remains. Norman, a Harvard student, 
had a passion for flying and stole away from his 
classes to get the chance to fly. His father was Freder- 
ick Henry Prince, a Boston banker and one of the Back 
Bay aristocracy. When the war came Norman jumped 
right in and won death and an immortal name. 


Two Famous Polo Players 


The other pupil, Starling Burgess, of Marblehead, 
Mass., still lives. I knew of him as a famous boat 
builder. He created the Sonder boats, which won 
everything in their class. Burgess had ideas for a fly- 
ing boat; and I was destined to meet him again. 

While I was stationed at Augusta I went to Aiken, 
S. C., to start another school. I looked forward to this 
trip because I knew several members of the winter 
colony, among them Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., the father 
of an international polo player even more celebrated 
than himself. I was the guest of the Hitchcock family 
during my stay at Aiken. Their home had formerly be- 
longed to my uncle, Dr. Coffyn. Mr. Hitchcock flew 
with me many times, but his family was always a little 
anxious. He had the nerve of the steeplechaser and 
would have made an excellent flyer. Indeed, he did 
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learn to fly during the war and became a major in the 
Army Air Service when fifty-six years old. 

Tommy I took up when he was about ten. I saw a 
lot of the boy and liked him immensely. It used to 
amuse me to see him, at his father’s command, play- 
ing polo on his wheel with a sawed-off mallet. 


Taking Richard Harding Davis Up 


Mr. Hitchcock wanted Tommy to develop into a 
first-class player; but how many of us expected the 
freckled, sandy-haired kid to be the greatest number 
two the world has seen? And he is exactly that. Ask 
the Argentine players; they know. During the war 
Tommy became a pilot in the French army, was shot 
down, imprisoned in 


Behind us the propeller was thrashing the air like a mowing 
machine, and Coffyn had disguised himself in his goggles. 
To me the act suggested the judge putting on his black 
cap before he delivers the death sentence. The moment had 
come. I tried to smile at my two faithful friends, but one 
was excitedly dancing around taking a farewell snapshot, 
and the other already was calmly counting my money. 

On the bicycle wheels we ran swiftly forward across the 
polo field. There was no swaying, no vibration, no jar. We 
might have been speeding over asphalt in a soft-cushioned 
automobile. We reached the boundary of the polo field. 

“You are in the air!’’ said Coffyn. I did not believe him, 
and I looked down to see, and found the earth was two feet 
below us. We were moving through space on as even a keel 
as though we still were touching the level turf. 

Coffyn had his own sense of humor. Perhaps first with a 

glance he assured himself 





Germany, and escaped to 
Switzerland. 

It was at Aiken I took 
up Richard Harding 
Davis, the celebrated 
war correspondent and 
novelist. Collier’s had 
commissioned him to de- 
scribe a flight, but I 
could see that Davis did 
not look forward to it at 
all. He did something no on 
other passenger had 
done. He took his ring 
off, removed his watch, 
and collected his money; 
and these he handed to 
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wealth was no use to the 
dead. 

But Davis was too 
good a craftsman not to 
make an amusing story 
of it in Collier’s. Quota- 
tion from the article will 
show that passenger ac- 
commodation in 1911 
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that my feet were wrapped 
around the steel bar and 
my fingers clutching the 
sonisanins wooden upright. perhaps 
he did not. In any event, 
when we were a thousand 
feet in the air, about as 
high as a _twelve-story 
building, he pulled a lever 
and the airship dived! The 
next instant a_ perfectly 
solid-red clay road was ris- 
ing to hit me in the face. 
Not even my feet ob- 
structed my view. We were 
tilted so far forward that I 
knew my face and knees 
would hit at the same mo- 
ment. I knew the end had 
come. I had time only to 
think that what had been 
Coffyn and what had been 
me would make a terrible 
mess in the red clay road. 


No More! 


And then when it was so 
near that I shut my eyes, 
Coffyn pulled another 
lever, and like a rocket, 
the airship shot into the 
skies. Probably many times 
you dream you are falling 
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was not too safe or com- 
fortable: 

I crawled between a criss- 
cross of wires to a seat as 
small as a racing saddle, and with my right hand choked the 
life out of a wooden upright. Unless I clung to Coffyn’s right 
arm, there was nothing I could hold on to with my left but the 
edge of the racing saddle. 

My toes rested on a thin steel crossbar. It was like balancing 
in a child’s swing hung from a tree. Had I placed myself in 
such a seat on a hotel porch, I would have considered my 
position most unsafe; to occupy such a seat a thousand feet 
in mid-air while moving at fifty miles an hour struck me as 
ridiculous. 

“What's to keep me from falling out?” I demanded. 

Coffyn laughed unfeelingly. 

“You won’t fall out!”’ he said. 

I began to hate Coffyn and the Wright brothers. I began to 
regret I had not been brought up a family man so that, like 
the other men of family at Aiken, I could explain I could not 
go aloft, because I had children to support. 


A letter to the author from Wilbur Wright in April, 
1912, congratulating him on the birth of a daughter. 
The kindly inventor was very fond of her older brother. 


from a great height, and 
wake to find yourself in 
bed. Pile all the agony of 
all these nightmares into 
one, and that was how I felt. 

When I looked at Coffyn he was laughing. My only desire 
was to punch him, just once on the tip of his square jaw. The 
only reason I did not was because I was afraid to let go of the 
wooden upright. 


I hope it didn’t take all my other passengers that 
way. I suppose Richard Harding Davis, with his fiction 
mind, could picture danger more quickly and vividly 
than the rest of us. Not that I tried to frighten him; 
but I may have been motivated by the legends I had 
heard of his coolness and daring. Davis was quite a 
personage in those days—but he never suggested 
another flight. 


Editor's Note—This is the first of two articles on Flying 
With the Wrights; the second is scheduled to appear in an 


early issue. 
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HERRICK SERVES THE NATIONS 


By T. BENTLEY MOTT 


N 1914, with the German troops outside the 
gates of Paris, the government left the 
capital city and moved to Bordeaux. Am- 
bassador Herrick stayed behind. To the 

embassy came flocking for help thousands of stranded 

Americans. Besides helping these of his countrymen 

and keeping up his official duties as emissary of his 

government, Herrick be- 





on the box by the chauffeur. The general gave the 
directions as to the route to follow. We didn’t see any 
forts or any defenses or any soldiers, but we went 
through the most populous quarters of Paris—what in 
New York would be the East Side. In fact, it was the 
east side of Paris, the Faubourg Saint-Antoine and 
surrounding territory out in that direction. 

“The streets were very 





came the official repre- 
sentative of the Central 
Powers and the unofficial 
agency for many of the 
Allies. By his splendid 
work in these early days 
of the war he endeared 
himself not only to the 
French and Americans 
but also to thousands in 
other countries. 

The story of his re- 
moval in December and 
his relations with his suc- 
cessor, William G. Sharp, 
gives an enlightening view 
into what went on behind 
the scenes in Washington 
in those days; more Her- 
rick-Bryan cablegrams 
are quoted.— The Editor. 


“The day after the gov- 
ernment left for Bor- 
deaux,’’ Ambassador 








quiet, terribly quiet, but 
we were recognized, or at 
least the general was; peo- 
ple took off their hats and 
many cheered. When we 
got back to the chancery, 
Galliéni said he hoped 
I would forgive him if he 
had appeared to play a 
little trick on me—he 
wanted the population of 
Paris to see us together. 
It would encourage them 
after the gloomy feeling 
which followed the gov- 
ernment’s departure.” 


Horrors of War 


“The next day I went 
over to the building op- 
posite the Invalides where 
Galliéni had his head- 
quarters and returned his 
call. After that there was 








Herrick told me one day, 
‘“General Galliéni, the 
military governor of 
Paris, came to call on 
me, bringing a staff officer with him—Joseph Reinach, 
I think it was. He told me he wished me to understand 
that he and his headquarters were at my disposal, and 
if I wanted anything, to telephone him and it would be 
done. He was extremely kind. We talked a little about 
the situation at the front, of which he gave me some 
idea. The Germans were near Compiégne to the north 
and were crossing the Marne to the east. The general 
explained all this in a perfectly businesslike fashion, 
making few comments and no predictions. I do not 
know whether the conception of the great surprise 
attack on the German flank he was going to order two 
days later was then in his mind; in any case, he said 
nothing about it. 

“In getting up to leave, Galliéni remarked in a 
casual way, ‘I wonder if you would like to take a drive 
with me? We can get a little fresh air and perhaps I 
might show you some of the arrangements for the 
defense of the city.’ I accepted with alacrity. His car 
and mine were in front of the chancery. Mine was 
that little open victoria I was so fond of. Galliéni 
suggested that we take it instead of his army car, 
so we started off with my little fox terrier, Billy, sitting 


The handsome American ambassador, with his little 
terrier sitting beside him in his automobile, was a 
familiar sight in the streets of the French capital. 


constant communication 
between us, and anything 
I wanted was done im- 
mediately. The staff officer 
we most often saw or telephoned to was Joseph 
Reinach or, as Bliss always called him, ‘Polybe.’ 
That was the name he signed to the articles he wrote 
every day in the Figaro telling about the operations. 
Another was Monsieur Doumer, who was to _ be- 
come president of the French Senate. 

“One day ‘Polybe’ called up to say that General 
Joffre requested my military attaché to make a visit to 
the front and see for himself how the Germans made 
war. Bliss also wanted to go on the trip. This being 
readily agreed to, he and Colonel Cosby started with 
a staff officer fer Chalons, stopping at Joffre’s head- 
quarters at Chatillon. What they saw they repeated 
to me, and it seemed loathsome. However, we were 
not used to these German practices at that time and 
the impression was vivid. Unfortunately, as the war 
went on, everybcdy got blunted with the daily rep- 
etition of old horvors and the invention of new ones. 
It was at this time that the Germans gained for them- 
selves the appellation of Hun, and I only wish that 
now, after all th:se years have elapsed, some proof 
could be found which would enable the world to revise 
the judgment it passed on a great nation’s conduct. 
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“There was a curious sequel to this inci- 
dent. When the French discovered this dead 
German so near to Paris, they did not know 
what to make of it. No fighting had taken 
place so close by, and it gave rise to all sorts 
of theories at military headquarters. When I 
got wind of this I told Galliéni how it 
happened.” 


The Stars and Stripes 


In addition to taking care of German and 
Austrian interests, including soon those of 
Turkey, Mr. Herrick fell heir, after the diplo- 
matic corps established themselves in Bor- 
deaux, to all the nationals of Great Britain, 
Japan, Serbia, Guatemala, Nicaragua, and 
soon. The representative of Liberia, with 
some naivety, tried to make him a sort of 
Liberian minister, but this the State Depart- 
ment could not permit. The services he and 
Mrs. Herrick rendered to all these people 








BROWN BROTHERS 


“General mobilization’’—ominous words in a country ac- 
customed to universal military service. Paris in September, 
1914, was crowded with departing soldiers. Note uniforms 
worn in early part of the war. Helmets were used much later. 


“While at Joffre’s headquarters Bliss and Cosby, by 
mere chance, rescued Richard Harding Davis, Fisher 
Wood, and one of our army officers who had permits 
to visit the front but had gone far beyond the line 
set down for them. They had been arrested and 
brought in as possible spies, but they did not seem 
to understand that they had been in a serious fix. 

“At this time Mr. Bryan was much agitated for 
fear the American Hospital in Paris was not strictly 
neutral. He cabled to know whether it was caring for 
German wounded there as well as Allied. You see, 
the newspaper correspondents were crying for copy 
to cable, and as they were not allowed to send much 
news of what was going on at the front, they filled up 
with stories about work at the hospital—how all 
wounded British officers were sent there, how efficient 
it was, what great service it was rendering the French. 
Excellent propaganda for the hospital but disturbing 
to Mr. Bryan’s sentiments about neutrality.” 


How Two Germans Got to Paris 


“When his telegram came, unfortunately there was 
not a German case in the Ambulance, so before reply- 
ing I sent for Lieutenant Greble and told him it would 
be a good thing to have some German wounded there 
before night. He started out in an automobile for the 
front, picked up three Germans somewhere near 
Meaux, and started back. When he got halfway 
home, near Claye I think it was, one of the wounded 
men died. Greble laid him out on the side of the road, 
knowing he would be found and buried, and hurried 
back with the other two to the American Hospital, 
reporting to me their safe arrival. I immediately tele- 
graphed Mr. Bryan that wounded Germans were 
being cared for in our Ambulance, These two men 
were well nursed and recovered. They never knew what 
probably saved their lives. 





were thoroughly appreciated and handsomely 
acknowledged. 

And then there were annoyances, small 
and great. On September thirtieth the 
ambassador wrote to the State Department 
saying: 

On Sunday the 27th instant I made an inspection of the 
embassies placed in charge of the United States, visiting 
the German, British, Japanese, and Austro-Hungarian em- 
bassies in succession. I found these buildings together with 
their courts and gardens in perfect order, in all cases guarded 
by the police. At the German embassy I was much surprised 
to see that the American flag was flying over the portico of 
the building, where it was visible from the upper windows on 
the opposite side of the street, although not from the street 
itself. As there was no sign of an American flag when the 
embassy was inspected on two previous occasions, I asked 
the caretaker left in charge on whose orders and by what au- 
thority he had raised the flag; he replied that Baron von 
Schoen, the German ambassador, had before leaving directed 
him to do so. 

When this matter was informally discussed at the Foreign 
Office, the Minister of Foreign Affairs thought that an Ameri- 
can flag over the German embassy might have a provocative 
effect upon the populace and would imply that the authorities 
were unable to afford adequate protection. Baron von Schoen 
also at the last interview I had with him had made a request 
for an American flag which I declined. Under the circum- 
stances, therefore, I cannot regard this incident as other than 
a distinct breach of faith on the part of the German ambassa- 
dor, as it was explicitly understood at the time of his departure 
that I could not authorize the display of the American flag 
over the German embassy unless instructed to do so by the 
Department of State. 


The relief which Mr. Herrick experienced when the 
Germans had been halted and Paris saved showed itself 
in his desire to write to his old friends. He wanted to 
share with them his immense happiness and feel them 
closer, after living such long days with the thought 
hanging over him that possibly he might never see 
them again. On September fifteenth he wrote to his 
old partner and friend, Mr. Parmelee, as follows: 


My DEAR JAMES: 

I very greatly appreciate your letter, to which I should have 
replied long before. As a matter of fact, I have written almost 
no personal letters, except to Parmely, and these were very 



























fragmentary. However, through him you have probably 
known something of our movements and of the situation 
here. It is only now since yesterday, when the immediate 
danger seems to be passed, that we realize the dreadful de- 
pression caused by the apparently pending doom of Paris. 
As you know, the Germans were really at the city gates, 
and for a time little doubt was entertained but that they 
would enter. All these days an awful pall was hanging over 
the town—you would see it on the faces of the people. There 
was an anxious, haunted look, and the only signs of mirth 
were shown by the little children, who did not understand 
and were playing in the streets. 

The turning back of the enemy produced no joyous out- 
burst; the anxiety was too great and too deep; but the faces 
of the people have changed and Paris seems to assume some 
signs of activity. Almost all the shops are closed, there are 
no motor-busses, very few people in the streets, the Champs 
Elysées deserted, the Bois closed and the preparations for the 
defense at the gates still continue. The streets are unlighted 
at night and the city is in absolute darkness excepting for the 
searchlights hunting for aéroplanes; but the people are quite 
and calm and seem to appreciate that this is the crucial trial 
upon which depends the very existence of France. And now 
there is a feeling in their hearts that they will triumph. 

We could not help but share that gloom, for we love Paris. 
Then there was always an element of personal danger involved, 
but we were all too much occupied to think about it. Mean- 
while we had provided food and accommodation for a good 
many people in case we should have to offer them a shelter 
and keep them during a siege; we had also prepared to store 
and guard in our cellars several millions of valuables and 
money for the bankers. We have a row of safes in the cellar. 
Our flag might of course have saved the embassy. 

I would never have thought it possible to accomplish the 
work we have had to do. I have probably thirty people to help 
and the ballroom at the embassy is an office fully occupied 
and we have been able to do everything that came in our way 
on time. The care of the property of our countrymen, the 
relief work, the many cables sent to all parts of Europe and 
to and from Washington, the many questions which de- 
manded prompt decision have much concerned me, but I 
am constrained to believe that so far none or few mistakes 
have been made. Bliss, Frazier, Laurence 
Norton, et al., have been at the chancery 
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willing to take my chances with the rest of them. I think it 
will be a good thing for us, both you and me, to do some hard 
work and planning again. We have Parmely with us and 
together we can pull things around. 

The American Ambulance is doing fine work. The English 
have to-day said that their officers must not be taken else- 
where. As the representative of the British government, I am 
now looking after them in a way. I have a list of all hospitals 
and get the names of wounded English in them and am the 
means of communicating between England and Paris. Then 
add to this the Germans, the Austrians, the Serbians, and 
you will see the work grows instead of lessening. 

Bliss went to bed to-day, Frazier is tired out, Harry Dodge 
and Laurence Norton look as pale and tired as the others. 
But fortunately I am now in fine health and able to do the 
work needed. The horror of it all! Can it be that this is really 
1914, the age when civilization has reached the highest peak! 
Shall we advance or shall we go back? This is the question 
which is being solved as barbarians solved it in Biblical times, 
only science has provided instruments of warfare whereby 
blood flows faster. But with all, the old savage instincts seem 
to be as near the surface as ever. 

Affectionately yours, 
Myron. 


“4 Dead Ambassador” 


The incident of the German bomb has been so much 
talked about that I had better give the facts in Am- 
bassador Herrick’s own words. 

“One day, after a tour of inspection of the German 
embassy I started back to the chancery, crossing the 
river at the Pont de |’Alma and going up the Rue 
Freycinet. A few moments after passing the corner 
where the Prince of Monaco then lived and which is 
now the Papal Nunciature, a bomb from a German 
aéroplane fell, killed two people, and cut a girl’s leg 
off. As I go by there now I often stop to look at the 
scars left on the houses. The spot where the bomb 
struck is only a little distance from the chancery, 





until after twelve o'clock every night since 
the war, except three or four times. 

I have been over the battlefield, as I 
have written to Parmely, and am going 
again in a day or two. In their steady re- 
treat, the French fought facing two or four 
Germans to one, and to look over the field 
is a most ghastly spectacle which I cannot 
attempt to describe. Such a scene of car- 
nage! It is well that the newspapers were 
repressed, for I think it is not possible to 


publish the details of such horrible deeds. 


Working Under Pressure 


The decisive battle may soon be fought 
which will determine whether I can leave 
France. I am looking forward with more 
pleasure than you can imagine to our re- 
turn to our native land. I appreciate fully 
what has been taking place in America, 
that some fortunes have been cut in half 
and that others have disappeared: but that 














does not seem to concern me, for we shall 
have enough, and to reduce the scale of 
living and the point of view toward life 
and make a general readjustment will, I 
think, be better for our citizenship. I am 


PAUL THOMPSON 





As the Germans neared Paris, the government and most of the diplomatic 

corps moved to Bordeaux. Mr. Herrick remained behind, and his presence 

lent confidence to the citizens who prepared to fight to the last defenses. Making 
a trench and erecting barricades at the Porte Maillot. 
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and everybody there of course heard the noise of its 
explosion. As I walked in just at that moment, my 
staff came in to hear what had happened and to see if 
by chance I had been hurt. We all realized that I had 
made a fortunate escape. 

“When the story got around, a number of French- 
men paid me visits of congratulation, some of them 
saying what a terrible loss it would have been to 
France if I had been killed, and all that sort of thing. 
It was to one of these that I replied, ‘Oh, well, a dead 
ambassador might sometimes be more useful than a 
live one.’ 

“That is all there is to that occurrence, but people 
took hold of it and made a good deal of to-do about it. 

“There is one inci- 


for DECEMBER 


The next day the ambassador had a carefully 
worded suggestion put in the Herald, and a number 
of Americans acted upon it and left Paris; but the 
French papers did not copy it, and the danger of 
creating a panic was avoided. Then very soon the 
news of the German repulse arrived to comfort 
everybody. 

On the fifteenth, in order to make sure that the 
telegram signed with Mr. Gerard’s name was not 
spurious. Mr. Herrick telegraphed inquiring if he had 
really sent No. 22 of September eighth. Our ambassa- 
dor in Berlin answered: 

I did send Number 22 as I was unwilling to take the respon- 
sibility and possible consequences of declining to forward to 





dent, though, in con- 
nection with that bomb 
which I think ought to 
be recorded. It has to 
do with Denise Carter, 
the young French girl 
whose leg was horribly 
smashed by a fragment 
of the shell. When they 
picked her up the first 
thing she said was, 
‘Please don’t tell 
mamma how badly 
hurt I am.’” 


A Warning 


In the very middle 
of the Battle of the 
Marne the following 
interesting telegrams 








you the suggestions of the 
— German General Staff. | 
"'| received your answer 
Number 7 and complied 
immediately with request 
contained therein. 


‘“While I and my 
famous committee and 
the French government 
were all trying to ar- 
range to get Americans 
home,” the ambassador 
has told me, “some- 
body slipped a plan 
past Mr. Bryan which 
I strongly suspected 
was devised in large 
part for German bene- 
fit. Two German ships 
were shut up in Genoa, 
liable to capture if they 
went out. We had four 





were exchanged be- 
tween Ambassadors 
Herrick and Gerard. 
Mr. Herrick refers to 
them several times in 
his letters. 

From Gerard, dated September eighth: 

No. 22. EXTREMELY URGENT GERMAN GENERAL 
STAFF RECOMMEND THAT AMERICANS LEAVE PARIS VIA 
ROUEN AND LE HAVRE. THEY WILL HAVE TO LEAVE 
SOON IF THEY WISH TO GO. 


LROWN BROTHERS 


There is nothing the Germans could have done 
which would worry Mr. Herrick more than getting 
Mr. Gerard to send this telegram. And Mr. Gerard, 
of course, dared not hold it back. Mr. Herrick was 
fully decided as to remaining in Paris himself, but if 
he published a warning or privately notified Ameri- 
cans, suggesting that they leave, panic might have 
ensued. And if he did not, and the Germans sacked 
Paris—what then? 

Mr. Herrick replied the same day: 


No. 7. I appreciate your telegram. This embassy has for 
some time past been advising Americans to leave Paris and 
many have already departed. As, however, I represent many 
important interests here, I deem it imperative to remain, 
together with my staff. Under all circumstances I feel satis- 
fied that should German forces enter Paris necessary meas- 
ures will be taken to protect not only American property but 
other property entrusted to my care. Please communicate 
above to German Government. 





An unusual picture taken in Belgium in the early days. A 

priest wearing Red Cross insignia passing a group of German 

soldiers. The expression of the man in the foreground and the 
scurrying attitude of the priest are interesting. 





thousand Americans in 
Switzerland and Italy 
clamoring to go home. 
The ships were offered 
to our government for 
the use of these tourists, 
provided we obtained promises from the French and 
British not to capture them. Mr. Bryan instructed me 
to submit the question, claiming that these vessels 
could be considered as falling within the provisions of 
the Hague Convention relating to ships engaged in 
a philanthropic mission.” 


Getting American Citizens Home 


“The French Foreign Office seized the possible 
danger of such a ruling on their part and replied that 
it would be impossible to consider as belonging to a 
life-saving society merchantmen of the enemy, char- 
tered by a third power to repatriate its nationals. 
Any other interpretation might lead to abuses by 
extending humanitarian protection to passengers 
who might claim it without deserving it. Moreover, 
ships blockaded in neutral ports might thus escape 
capture through subterfuge. 

“The French government, however, readily ad- 
mitted that every effort should be made to insure the 
repatriation of American citizens under the best possi- 
ble conditions as regards comfort and safety, and it 
suggested as a simple and sure method the using either 
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of neutral vessels or of French and English ships. 
The departure and arrival of the latter category was 
assured by Allied Command of the Sea.” 


Time for Rooseveltian Action 


“T was moreover informed that the proposition 
advanced by our government seemed no longer to 
have any praci c.| interest, since the French govern- 
ment was then arranging to transport to the French 
coast the four thousand Americans stranded in 
Switzerland. These were the ones our State Depart- 
ment wanted to send to Genoa and put on board the 
German steamers Moltke and K6nig Albert, then 
blockaded in that port. 

“The British answer was also polite but very defi- 
nitely no. 

“T sent army officers from my staff to Switzerland to 
escort these convoys of our compatriots to French 
ports, the French government furnished 
through trains as soon as the mobiliza- 
tion was over and the railroads were 
unblocked, and the movement was 
made with as little hardship as 
the difficult circumstances per- 
mitted. I can never forget the 
aid and comfort these officers 
were to me in this emer- 
gency. They organized 
everything and attended 
to it all in person. It was 
well doneand I was grate- 
ful. I hope the refugees 
were also. 

“T do not think this 
little slip indicated that 
Mr. Bryan was under 
Bernstorff’s influence as 
some people said. He was 
not pro-German, or pro- 
anything else, except pro- 
peace and pro-American, 
and for this I honor him. 

But the trouble was, there 
remained so little peace in 

the world at this time, and 
the only sensible thing, in my 
opinion, was to recognize this dis- 
agreeable fact, and on every 
occasion take such measures as 


He has applied to you for help. In a letter to me he is without 
funds. Suppose you have many an appeal but do please do 
all you can for my boy. He is young yet and does not know 
what to do. Please take care of this matter for me at once. 
Am a poor widow woman and have my own troubles but will 
guarantee to pay for him. Do not have it cost me any more 
than you can possibly help. All I can do is to give you my 
word that I will pay same. Am so worried and excited do 
not know whether you can get any sense out of this letter. 
Know you will do all you can for an anxious mother. Just 
him and I is all. Hope to hear from you soon. 


“As I have said elsewhere [I quote Mr. Herrick 
again] I resigned as soon as Mr. Wilson was inaugu- 
rated — indeed, some ten days before. That was 
merely following the usual practice. But it was not 
until June 2, 1914, or a year and a quarter afterward, 
that I received notice that my successor had been 
designated. The President had chosen for the post 
Mr. William G. Sharp, a member of Congress from 

Ohio. After accepting the appointment he 
went to Cambridge Springs, Pennsyl- 
vania, to take a cure, and when war 
was declared he had not sailed from 

America. 


Disrupted Plans 


“It is customary for an 
outgoing ambassador to 
present his letters of re- 
calland leave the country 

to which he has been 
accredited before his 
successor arrives. This 

I was most anxious to 

do for every reason. I 

had been kept on to suit 

the convenience of the 
government and until 

such time as the Presi- 
dentand Mr. Bryan could 
satisfactorily settle upon 

a man to take the post; 

this, it is true, had not_in- 
convenienced us or involved 
any sacrifice on our part; but 
the selection had now been made 
and announced, we were partly 
packed up, we had engaged our 
passage for August eighth, and my 


would tend to shorten the crisis 
with which the world was faced. 


The Kaiser and two of his commanding gen- 
erals studying war maps. If the Germans 
reached Paris, Mr. Herrick planned to 


wife and I were looking forward 
impatiently to seeing our children, 


Talking and pleading certainly 
would not do it; the time for this 
had passed; action—vigorous, 
Rooseveltian action — alone could have had any 
effect.” 

There are hundreds of appeals both from refugees 
and from people at home which his secretary, Miss 
Singleton, labeled “anxious letters.” One of these is 
from a lady in Chicago: 

Dear Sir: 

Have a son stranded in Paris, Mr. Leo X——, lives at— 
rue du . If there is any way to get him to New York 
City will pay transportation at that end. Have tried in every 
way here to find out how and what to do to get him here. 


leave the city and confer with the invaders. 


grandchildren, and all the old 
friends in Cleveland when the 
events of the last week in July 
arrived and completely upset these plans.” 

The formal letter of recall for presentation to the 
French President was received early in that month, 
on the ninth. It may be of interest to see the form 
of this document: 


Great AND Goop FRIEND: 

Mr. Myron T. Herrick, who has for some time past re- 
sided near the Government of Your Excellency in the quality 
of Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America, having resigned his mission, I 

(Continued on Page 129) 





THE SEA DEVIL'S FOCUSLE 


How Count Luckner Ran a Training Ship 
and Earned his Ph.D., as Told 


To LOWELL THOMAS 





HE GERMAN fleet, which had performed 
so brilliantly at Jutland, was gone. Bolshe- 
vism, mutiny, the surrender of the ships, 
and then their sinking at the hands of their 
own crews—that was the final catastrophe of the world’s 
second navy. It might have appeared as if we were 
forever done as a sea power. But now, a decade later, 
we are coming back. It is evident to all that once again 
we will be an ocean power. Already our new cruiser, 
Ersatz Preussen, has set the world agog with her 
new-type armament and 











must get one, fit it out, and put it into service. Do you 
want to do the job?” 

And I said, “‘ By Joe, that suits me fine.” 

The way the German navy always trained its officers 
was to give them experience in the old art of sailing- 
ship navigation. The traditional windjammer gave a 
man an amount of nautical education that nothing else 
could duplicate. And so I was to command the kind of 
ship I loved best, a sailing vessel, aboard which cadets 
would learn the art and lore of the sea. 

The first trouble was 





her speed. The new Ger- [eae eer Te 


man navy may again be pet BS SE Be Ee 
a force to reckon with in ; 
the councils of the world. 

The beginning of the 
new German navy was a 
matter of world-wide im- 
portance, although there 
were no brass bands play- 
ing. Our ships were gone, 
and our sailors were for 
the most part mutinous 
revolutionists. Our naval 
officers were in disfavor 
with the socialist govern- 
ment, and often they were 
in danger of their lives 
from the anger of the Red 
mobs. Still, the naval 
chiefs were thinking 
ahead, thinking of a naval 
future. Their idea was 
this: ““We have neither 
ships nor sailors, and the 
only thing we can save is 
the naval tradition that 
we established during fifty 
years of navalexpansion.” 

The important thing 
was to keep a corps of 
trained officers who would 
be the nucleus of a new 
power at sea whenever we 
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that we had no ship, no 
supplies, no money. The 
government would give 
us nothing. My task was 
to get everything. In har- 
bor at Hamburg lay an 
old windjammer. She had 
been a four-masted 
schooner, but now she was 
rigged as a bark. She was 
ancient and dilapidated 
and needed everything. 
I was able to get no better 
craft, and I got her only 
after much scheming and 
maneuvering. Next I 
needed ship’s materials 
and food. There was 
plenty of stuff at the old 
imperial shipping yards, 
but there was no _ pos- 
sibility of getting official 
permission to take any of 
it. I went to the yards, 
where the workingmen 
were mostly Bolsheviki. 
“By Joe, boys,” I told 
them, “here I have a ship. 
We are starting the Ger- 
man navy again. I need 
some supplies. You have 
plenty here. You can help 
an old sailor out, and give 
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should be able to develop 
it. They would be the 
custodians of our naval 
tradition. What we needed 
was new officers coming 
along, young navy men who would be a link with the 
past. The chiefs of the former German fleet decided 
to start a new navy right away and to begin with the 
training of young officers. I happened to be lucky 
enough to be selected for one of the first jobs. 

One day Admiral Behnke said to me, ‘“Luckner, 
we must have a training ship for young officers. We 


After the war the German navy was no more, but Count 
Luckner was immediately ordered to equip the Niobe 
and so begin to lay the foundations for another powerful 
fleet. The commander of the training ship in his cabin. 


me some. You have con- 
trol here, and who will 
ever be the wiser if you 
lend me a hand?” 

They were against the 
idea of a new German navy, but I sat around with 
them and told them stories of old days before the 
mast and about my raiding cruise in a sailing ship. 
They listened and saw that I was a real old-time 
sea dog. And they had to laugh at this ancient 
windjammer I had. It was a funny craft for any 
skipper. 















“Hey, Count,” they said, “you are going to start 
a new German navy with that old tub?” And they 
laughed some more. 

“Sure I am, and I need some supplies, by Joe.” 

“All right, Count,” they said, “‘we will give you 
something.” 

They thought it was a good joke, but they were im- 
pressed by my optimism. Anyway, it was not their 
stuff they gave me, and most of them were old sailors 
who are always willing to plunder something. So they 
stole plenty out of the shipyard, gave me everything I 
needed—canvas, ropes, sails, tar, lumber, tools, and 
provisions. . 

“By Joe,” I thought, “even when a sailor becomes 
a Bolshevik he still remains a sailor, and is pleased to 
steal something to help out a shipmate in trouble.” 

The new German navy was ready to begin its career. 
We named our training ship after the first training ship 
of the old German navy, when it began years ago. 
That name was the Niobe, and by a curious chance 
it was the same name as that terrible old Russian wind- 
jammer, the Niobe, on which I had made my first voy- 
age. We didn’t call it openly a training ship, but a 
tender, which was more innocent. If the Allies had 
found that we had anything so ambitious and opti- 
mistic as a training ship, they might have put a stop 
to our new venture before we got started. 

I was to take the ship to Flensburg on the Baltic 
Sea near the borders of Denmark. Our naval academy 
was there, and I could pick up a crew of cadets. They 
would have their training and at the same time be the 
crew of the Niobe. I was to sail to Flensburg, but 
meanwhile I had no crew. And, by Joe, a crew is neces- 
sary on a ship. 

I went down to the docks, where there were a lot of 
old Bolshevist seamen hanging around. I went to a few 
of them, and spoke to them. 

“Have you a job?” 

“No, by Joe, I have no job.” 

“Have you plenty to eat?” 

“No, by Joe, I have not plenty to eat.” 
“Then come with me.” 
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The commander on the deck of the Niobe in 1921. 
With no money in his pocket to buy supplies, Luckner 
relied on his wits and the agility of his youthful Ger- 
man cadets to keep his ship’s larder comfortably filled. 


I got enough for a crew together and then gave them 
a talk. “‘ Boys,” I said, “I need a crew for the training 
ship that is starting the new German navy. Maybe you 
don’t like the idea. But you like to eat. I want to take 
this ship to Flensburg. I have no money to pay as 
wages, but I can give you plenty to eat. Say whether 
you would like to have me for a skipper.” 
“Sure, Count, we'll go.” They thought I was a jolly 
skipper, and they wanted something to eat. 
So the training ship of the new 











German navy weighed anchor and 
sailed with a Bolshevist crew. I 
took care that there would be no 
Red ideas and no mutiny. I told 
them that I was as experienced an 
old-time sailor as they were, and to 
prove it gave them some stories 
about the old life before the mast, 
rounding Cape Horn in a storm or 
sitting in a jail in South America. 
They could understand that kind 
of thing. And I gave them plenty 
to eat. We had a fine voyage to 
Flensburg, where I discharged them, 
giving them each a ham or some- 
thing like that. 

At Flensburg I told the cadets 
there, “‘ Boys, we are starting a new 
German navy.” They were opti- 
mistic about it, too, and I picked a 








One of the biggest thrills the count has had at sea since his days as a raider 
of Allied shipping was his discovery of a rotting derelict in the Sargasso 
Sea. She was sinking rapidly when Luckner and his cadels boarded her. 


crew of fine lads. “Say, Count,” 
they said, “we'll make a fine ship 
out of this old windjammer.” 
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“Fine,” I said, “and the first thing to do is to clean 
up this dirty old hulk.” 

I put them to work doing plenty of swabbing. We 
built in a storage room and a fine steerage with canvas 
hammocks for them to sleep in. We made new sails and 
mended the rigging. We needed a cook. I found an old 
out-of-work sea cook and engaged him to come along 
for something to eat. He had been very fat before the 
war, but with the starva- 


for DECEMBER 


“Yes, a hog.” I might have added, “a hog to go 
with the potatoes and turnips,” but I kept still. 

These farmers had plenty of hogs, and so they said 
they would give me one. 

That was a fine day. I told stories the best way I 
could, the most inspired way so that I could earn that 
hog. I thought of every funny or dramatic thing I had 
ever seen or heard of at sea, and whenever my memory 

failed or words did not come 





tion of wartime he had 
become only bones. His 
clothes hung around him 
like sails that are too big 
and have no wind. He was 
glad to have an opportunity 
to All his clothes out a little. 
But now we had no food, no 
provisions. I had got plenty 
from the Bolsheviki at the 
shipyard, but what with 
the appetites of the crew 
coming to Flensburg and 
the appetites of the boys 
while they were refitting 
the ship, nothing was left. 


Foraging 


“Boys, we'll put to sea,” 
I said. “Weigh anchor!” 

And the Niobe, the train- 
ing ship that began the new 
German navy, put to sea 





freely, I thought of that 
hog. Those farmers heard 
strange things, by Joe, and 
they were delighted. They 
brought the hog and butch- 
ered it for me. They cut it 
into quarters, and four boys 
took each a quarter and, 
holding it aloft as a stand- 
ard, led the procession back 
to the ship. “Follow the 
ham,” was the cry. “It will 
go fine with the potatoes 
and turnips.” And it did go 
fine. We never had a better 
meal, especially that old 
half-starved sea cook. 
Day after day we sailed 
among the islands, flying 
our old war flag. The boys 
had plenty of work as sea- 
men in the ordinary course 
of handling the ship, and I 
gave them extra drills and 








without any provisions 
aboard. We flew, not the 
new flag of the socialist re- 
public but the old flag of 
the empire. 

I had an idea. In the Baltic Sea were many German 
islands where there were good farms. Farmers always 
have something to eat. I had no money with which to 
buy provisions, but I had ideas. We put into harbor 
at an island and landed. A landing crew of my boys 
had each a sack. It was late in the evening, and as it 
grew dark they started off around the island. There 
were potato fields, turnip fields. Each boy made a raid 
on a field, creeping along in the darkness and digging 
up potatoes and turnips and filling his sack. Then they 
sneaked down to the boat, and we had potatoes and 
turnips to eat. Not so bad, when you are hungry. 

Next day I told the people on the island that I was 
Count Luckner, skipper of the wartime raider, See- 
adler. Everybody had heard of my sailing-ship raid. 
The farmers gathered around, and I told them a few 
little stories. They wanted to hear more. 

“By Joe, boys,” I said, “I will tell you plenty of 
stories, such marvelous stories as you have never heard. 
I learned to spin yarns in the fo’c’sle. I am an old-time 
sailor, and I know of more strange things about 
strange ships and strange oceans than you will ever 
dream about.” 

“Fine, Count, tell us something.” 

“By Joe, I will; but first I want something.” 

“What is it, Count?” 

“T will tell you stories, but I want a hog.” 

“A hog?” 


Charlie, the bos’n, at the wheel of the count’s new ship, 

the Sea Venture. This craft recently crossed the ocean 

and took a party of the count’s American friends on 
a long pleasure cruise through the West Indies. 


instruction to make good 
sailors of them. All the time 
we had to have provisions, 
and we worked out a fine 
technique. At night on the 
islands the boys would take their bags and plunder the 
potato and turnip fields. They became expert, and I 
made it a rule that we should be just. “‘Do not steal too 
much from one farm,” I gave the order. “Take a little 
here and a little there, so that nobody will lose too 
much.” The farmers to whom I told stories spread 
the word on the other islands. They said how wonder- 
ful my old stories of the sea were. The people on the 
other islands wanted me to come and tell stories to 
them. 

“All right,” I answered, “but you must give me a 
hog.” 


A Lecture for a Hog 


And each time I got a hog in return for the story- 
telling. I made a regular lecture of my stories. I gave 
lectures on the islands, and that was how I began my 
career as a lecturer—a lecture for a hog. Soon I had 
more of these hog lecture dates than I could fill. Then 
it was a competition, an auction. “How big is your 
hog, Charley?” ‘‘A hundred and fifty pounds.” “How 
big is your hog, Fritz?” “Two hundred pounds.” “ By 
Joe, I lecture for you, Fritz.” One day one of my boys 
stole a fine fishing net, and then we fished in the Baltic. 
There are fine fish in that sea. We caught plenty and 
ate plenty. Sometimes we had more fish than we 
could eat, and we had no ice to keep them. We gave 
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quantities of fish to the farmers and got vegetables 
in return. 

Whenever I gave a lecture my boys came along with 
me. They were smart, good-looking lads and made a 
fine appearance in those villages. The farmer girls all 
looked at them and smiled. And so the boys made 
friends with the farmer girls, who liked them very 
much. They danced and were merry. Every one of my 
boys had a sweetheart on each of the islands we went 
to. I said to them: 

“Boys, it’s all right for you to go with the girls. A 
sailor likes girls. But remember, this is no mere pleas- 
ure trip. This is patriotic, for the Fatherland. We are 
building the new German navy. So there must be 
something else than fun. We need provisions. We 
always need provisions. Everybody has a big appetite, 
especially that old sea cook. Go with the girls, yes; 
but make them give you something—a sack of beans, 
a sack of peas, a ham, or some bottles of beer. By Joe, 
I forbid any of you to dance with a girl unless she 
gives you something to eat or drink to bring back to the 
ship.” 

By Joe, those boys were fine. They knew how to do 
their patriotic duty. They made it a rule of honor 
among them that a girl had to give them a sack of 
beans or a sack of peas or a ham or some bottles of 
beer before they would flirt with her. They understood 
this kind of foraging romance very well. At every port 
they came back loaded with provisions. 


Under the Red, White, and Black 


The weeks went by and the Niobe continued on her 
cruise, training officers for the new German Navy. 
We had the jolliest of days and nights. And how we 
ate! I had to keep the boys making trips up in the 
rigging to keep them from getting too heavy. And that 
old sea cook, he was half starved no more. His face got 
red and round. His bones got some covering. Every 
day he grew fatter, until finally he filled out the clothes 
he had left from his fat days before the war. 


The fame of our training ship got around at the 
fashionable beaches on the Baltic. Rich people were 
there, taking their vacations. They asked me to come 
and lecture. I did, and took a fee of money from them. 
They used to pay us to have dances and parties aboard 
the Niobe. In that way we got money enough to main- 
tain our training activities. No more did my boys have 
to raid the farms for potatoes and turnips. No more 
did I have to give a lecture for a hog. No more did my 
boys have to get a payment of stuff to eat and drink 
from their sweethearts. A cinema company wanted to 
make some motion pictures aboard our boat. I said 
they could if they would outfit us in new uniforms. 
And so it was not long before we appeared in as smart 
uniforms as you will find in any navy. 


Luckner Resigns His Command 


Two years passed; two years of happiness and hard 
work. When one crew of cadets was well trained I took 
another. The new German navy was getting a good 
personnel of young officers experienced in the way of 
the sea. As a training ship the Niobe had established 
its usefulness and place. The government gave us sup- 
port. Then trouble came. We had sailed under our old 
colors—red, white, and black—and not under the new 
socialist republican flag. We were careful about this, 
because the old flag was forbidden. We did not keep it 
at the masthead when we put into the big harbors on 
the mainland. Our allegiance to the old flag was 
rumored around, and some people objected. Then the 
government objected. I was ordered to fly our old flag 
no more. I must hoist the republican colors. That I 
would not do. Under the red, white, and black I had 
fought. Under the old flag I had seen the tremendous 
blasting of shellfire at Jutland. Under the old flag I 
had run the British blockade in my sailing-ship cruiser, 
had raided across oceans, and had been taken prisoner. 
Under the old flag I would sail and under no other. No, 
by Joe, I would not. Rather than do it, I resigned my 
command and got out of the navy. 


The Niobe did not fly the flag of the republic; the colors used at Jutland 
still floated from Luckner’s ship. His activities were finally cut short 
because of his determined refusal to recognize this new order of affairs. 
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A big hall, a fine hall, a hall in a university. I never 
did feel comfortable around places of learning. They 
always give me an uneasy feeling that somebody 
is going to give me a book to study. They remind me 
of how ignorant I am. However, students are ali right. 
They have the feeling of adventure, they know how 
to appreciate an old sailor. Anyway, I was giving a 
lecture in this big university hall, to the students and 
the faculty. This was after I had begun to give lectures 
all over Germany. The place was packed with hun- 
dreds of students, and there, in the places of honor, 
sat the faculty. 


A Sheepskin Penned in Latin 


The professors made me a little uneasy. They looked 
so grave. They were such educated men. They had pass- 
ed plenty of examinations. I was afraid they would 
think, “What an ignorant sailor!” They might think 
my sailor’s German something awful, and they would 
know every mistake in grammar I made. However, 
they were really fine, splendid men, who, although 
they had so much learning, could overlook the deficien- 
cies of a man who had never had the capacity to get 
any. I was soon to understand how well they could for- 
give low German and bad grammar, and do honor to a 
life at sea and adventures in the war. 

I gave my lecture, telling about things that hap- 
pened at sea, and got along fine with my audience. 
Then, when I was through, everybody came to at- 
tention. Something was going to happen. “By Joe, 
what’s this?” I thought. The students were all in their 
academic costumes, and now here came the rector of 
the university. He was carrying something, a rolled-up 
paper like an admiral’s staff. Then he opened up this 
paper and read something to me. By Joe, he was 
reading in Latin. When he was through I asked, 
“What does it mean, by Joe? Latin is one of the 
languages I never learned.” 

It meant something wonderful, something you could 
never dream of. The meaning of that Latin was that 
they were bestowing on me the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, honoris causa. I, Doctor of Philosophy? 
Well, by Joe! Old Phelax of the fo’c’sle a Doctor of 
Philosophy! I wanted to laugh, only I felt so grateful 
and humble. I replied with many thanks, saying how 
unworthy I was of this honor. 


Studying Up on Schopenhauer 


However, there I was, and here I am, a Doctor ot 
Philosophy, honoris causa. People said it was Doctor 
of Philosophy, humoris causa; and it was humorous 
all right. 

“By Joe,” I thought, “if I am a Doctor of Philoso- 
phy, I should know what philosophy is.” I said to my- 
self I had better get a book on philosophy, so that I 
could understand what it was about. 

I went to a bookstore and asked for a book on 
philosophy. 

“Well,” the man suggested, seeming to know all 
about authors on philosophy, “how about a book by 
Schopenhauer?” 

I looked at him hard. I thought he was fooling me. 
You see, I thought Schopenhauer meant something 
else again. In the prison camp in New Zealand there 


were two fellows who were musicians, and all day they 
used to play the piano together, four-handed. We used 
tocall them the two Schoppenhauer, because in German 
Schoppen means a half-pint measure (called a chopin), 
as of beer, and Hauer means hewer, chopper—chopin 
choppers. The joke had an added meaning for those 
who knew about Schopenhauer the philosopher, but [ 
was unacquainted with him. So, in that bookstore, 
when that man mentioned Schopenhauer I thought he 
might be making fun of me and meant those two 
Schoppenhauer who used to play the piano together 
all day. I kept looking at him, and he didn’t seem to be 
joking. I was thinking how I could keep from making a 
fool and ignoramus of myself. 

“Schopenhauer,” I said conservatively. “Let me 
see the book.” 

He brought a big book, and on it was written the 
title: Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung—The World 
as Will and Idea. I looked inside, expecting to see 
pages of music. I thought those two piano-playing 
Schoppenhauer might have written some music. [ 
thought The World as Will and Idea might be a sym- 
phony or an opera. No music, no notes. It really must 
be philosophy, I thought. So I bought the book. 


Signed “Luckner, Ph.D” 


By Joe, I tried to read it and find out just what 
philosophy was like. I read three pages and tried to 
make out what they meant. I couldn’t understand. It 
was too deep, too scientific. By Joe, I thought, I must 
try another philosopher. So I bought a book by Hegel. 
By Joe, that was worse than the other. I tried to read 
two pages of it and failed. Then I thought I would 
inquire about the names of some philosophers. I had 
to know because now, since I was a Doctor of Philoso- 
phy, I was a colleague of theirs. So I asked around, 
and I learned the names of my colleagues—Schopen- 
hauer, Hegel, Nietzsche, Kant, Homer, and Socrates. 
That was plenty to know about philosophy. I could 
mention the names of my colleagues in a learned way. 
That is plenty for most kinds of learning. All you have 
to do is to mention a few names, and although you 
may be the greatest ignoramus people will think you 
have plenty of education. 

Once I was at a party and a pretty girl sat next to 
me. She was preparing to go to college, and I asked 
her what subject she was going to study. She said she 
was greatly interested in philosophy. “By Joe,” I 
thought, “this is a smart girl.”” She asked me if I was 
interested in philosophy. 

“By Joe,” I said, “I am a Doctor of Philosophy. 
I know all about Schopenhauer, Hegel, Nietzsche, 
Kant, Homer, and Socrates.” 

She was greatly impressed when I mentioned the 
names of my colleagues, and said she hadn’t progressed 
that far. 

Sometimes I sign my name with a Ph.D. When I 
have written a letter, and in some places I am not sure 
of the spelling and in other places I am not sure of 
the grammar, I sign boldly—“Luckner, Ph.D.” Then 
when the man who gets the letter sees those mistakes 
he looks down at the Ph.D., and he thinks they must 
be right. It is fine to be a Doctor of Philosophy, honoris 
causa, humoris causa. And so I sign this collection 


of fo’c’sle tales: “Luckner, Ph.D.” 
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HIS, Lord Kelvin’s favorite 

phrase, and these magnificent 

factories, cover a vast deal of 
ground. 

They are memorials to him, like 
the river, the street, the park and 
much else named for him in his na- 
tive city of Glasgow, Scotland. 

Also, in a sense, every factory and 
city energized by electricity is a 
memorial to him. 

So is the modern American home 
and the most important electrical de- 
Vice in it. 

And so is this eloquent statement 
by Sidney A. Reeve: 


Neither the honor of arms, nor priestly sanctity, 
nor judicial dignity, nor the magic of brush, chisel 
or reed, has fallen in estimation. But there is rising 
beside them, a world-wide recognition of the fact 
that in the feeding and housing of mankind, there 
lies as high and brave an opportunity for the forma- 
tion of enduring beauty as in any other walk of life. 


For one thing, Kelvin was the Father of Electrical 
Development. 

His intimate friend through a quarter of a century, 
Faraday is usually accorded the honor of having estab- 
lished the main theoretical principles of electrical 
science. But it was Kelvin who gave Faraday’s dis- 
coveries full meaning, made electricity into something 
more than a laboratory curiosity, overcame the fear of 
it that people generally had demonstrated its economic 
importance. 

It was Kelvin, thus, who went to bat, as we say 
nowadays, with the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, over Faraday’s discovery of the prin- 
ciple underlying the operation of all electrical motors, 
In open meeting, at the annual Association meeting in 
1857. He explained then and there that he, himself, had 
made a practicable motor, had operated it from bat- 
teries of his own making and knew from first-hand 


periments with steam engines 
that the time would come 
when electrical power would 
be economically more efficient 
than steam. Having thus pre- 
cipitated a decidedly leading 
question and having caused 
such great leaders as Tyndall, 
Robert Stephenson and Sir 
George Greys to oppose him 
publicly, he came back at 
them soon with the announce- 
ment that it was entirely 
practicable to transmit elec- 
trical energy along a copper 
wire for hundreds of miles; 
that the time weuld come 
when Niagara Falls would be 
harnessed, that its electrical potentialities would be 
transmitted as far as Rochester and Toronto! 

It was Kelvin, again, the Father of Electrical De- 
velopment, as Faraday himself called him, who pre- 
sented a complete installation of electric lighting to his 
old college, Peterhouse, Cambridge—Lancashire boiler 
and horizontal engine, Gerranti alternator, Siemens ex- 
citer and all switches, fuses and suspensions—which 
worked for thirty years. 

Also it was Kelvin who was knighted, largely for 
his contribution to Communication, since it was his 
contribution of a practicable receiver which made the 
first trans-Atlantic cable possible. Now add that it was 
he who, in 1876, carried Alexander Graham Bell’s first 
pair of telephones to England and delivered those memor- 
able Baltimore lectures of his at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, in which he revised the views and did much to 
energize the Electrical Age in America. 

It is no wonder, thus, that one biographer says that 
Kelvin “wove the discoveries of Oersted and Ampere 
and Faraday into a uniform’—and practicable—“web 
of mathematical theory;”” no wonder that Faraday as 
well as others deemed him the Father of Electrical De- 
velopment; no wonder, to go no further, that historians 
in general accord him the honor of hastening, perhaps 
by scores of years, the Electrical Age. 
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And, of course, everyone knows what the Electrical 
Age has meant to us here in America. Every man knows 
how, in so many ways, it has enlarged the area of our 
individual and collective operations. And every woman 
knows how it has freed her from drudgery, freed her 
from at least part of the oldtime devastating struggle 
just to keep up with daily life, and helped to bring about 
these fortunate years in which we have 


. . world-wide recognition of the fact that in the 
feeding and housing of mankind, there lies as high 
and brave an opportunity for the formation of en- 
during beauty as in any other walk of life. 


Still all this is by no means all of the vast deal of 
ground covered by Kelvin’s favorite phrase, 
“I’ve thought of a better way!” 


FROM KELVIN TO THE MODERN 
KITCHEN 


HE other day, in Detroit, in one 

of the impressive plants above, 
behind the impressive portal engraved 
with Kelvin’s favorite phrase, | saw 
the last word in the evolution of the 
most important electrical device in 
the modern home, a refrigerator. 

Any successful electrical refrigera- 
tor is a memorial to Kelvin in no un- 
certain sense because he, more than 
any other man, may be deemed the 
Father of Artificial Refrigeration. But 
this one—or, rather, this whole new 
family of them—is all the more in 
point not only because it is, like the 
first successful electrical refrigerator 
ever produced, named for him, but 
also because this one automatically 
does these three miraculous things: 

It freezes ice cubes much faster than 
any refrigerator heretofore has done, 
automatically. 

It provides a special cold compart- 
ment, in addition to its large and finely 
appointed food compartment, in 
which game, other meat or deserts can 
be kept for long intervals. 

It provides these unique services, 
automatically, without in the least disturbing the tem- 
perature of its main food compartment, bv the exclusive 


use of a unique Kelvinator device called Ice-O-T bermic 
Tubes. 


KELVIN ’S CONTRIBUTION 


HEN Lord Kelvin, then familiarly known to his 

undergraduate friends as “Willie Thompson,” 
Was a seventeen-year-old student in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, and, though weighing only 122 pounds, was an 
oarsman who won a collegiate prize, he manifested, as 
his memorabilia shows, exceptional interest in dietetics. 
Any athlete does! One result of his interest was that 
although he was a veritable human dynamo, he lived 
to be eighty-three years old, was always a prodigious 
eater, scarcely ever lost a day’s work from illness. An- 
other result was that from the days of his boyhood to 
the end of his life he was, as the records show, extraordi- 


The easier and more efficient way to 
keep food. Always plenty of ice cubes 
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narily interested in what may be called the hygiene ot} 
foods, which of course implies the proper preservation 
of foods. Practical Scotsman that he was, it is conceiv- 
able that these homely interests of his had some bearing 
on his life-long study of heat—of its movement from 
one body or substance or gas to another, its measurement 
and its control—which is usually covered by the big 
word, thermodynamics. 

In any event, it is known that when he was only 
seventeen—and a busy undergraduate at that—he began 
to study heat, therefore cold, and, for his own instruc- 
tion, made some experiments on the flow of heat in 
solids. He had, then, no idea of the vast range of study 
now covered by the word, thermodynamics. In fact such 
ideas as existed about heat were mainly philosophical. 
Ilowever, in Paris, there lived and worked a physicist 
named Fourier who had, in his book about heat, “La 
Theorie Analytique de la Chaleur,” 
advanced farthest in what seems to 
have been the first attempt to apply 
mathematical analysis to the move- 
ment and other phenomena associ- 
ated with heat. To visit him in 1842, 
Kelvin saved his pennies, added what 
he could to such necessary funds as 
his devoted father was able to bor- 
row, and, when only eighteen, went 
to Paris. There he met not only 
Fourier but Fresnal, Ampere, Arago, 
Biot, Regnault and other men of dis- 
tinction in scientific thought. 

Without question, that pilgrimage 
had its effect on this boy. 

At any rate, five years later when, 
though exceptionally young, he was 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
Glasgow University, he wrote the only 
article on heat for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and to-day all encyclo- 
pedias cite his work in thermody- 
namics as his most important contri- 
bution to science. In fact not a few 
authorities have written that his work 
in thermodynamics was sufficient to 
rank him as a scientist with Newton, 
Pasteur and the other great aristocrats 
of science who did not inherit the 
ermine but earned it. 

Certainly, though Kelvin was ordained to be the 
Father of Electrical Development, produced the first 
electrical measuring instruments, was the insatiable 
evangelist of electrical power, was, all through his life, a 
lecturer and writer of distinction as well as an investi- 
gator forever at work interrelating science and indus- 
try, thermodynamics remained his central interest and 
loyalty. Accordingly it is no wonder that Sylvanus P. 
Thompson and other authorities rank him so high and 
insist that he should have place with the highest, not 
only for the tangible contributions and discoveries that 
he made, but also for “grasp of principles and breadth 
of outlook” as well as in exploration of existing fron- 
tiers and revision of old ideas. 

Working at times with Joule, a wealthy English 
physicist, working as he usually worked, like the head 


of a Twentieth Century industrial research laboratory 


with many assistants doing their part, he “isolated,” 
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re-defined and in many directions exacted mathematical 
formule pertaining to the phenomena of thermodyna- 
mics. Thus he experimented with and clarified existing 
ideas about the use of heat in engines, notably steam 
engines. Likewise he demonstrated that there is heat in 
everything, that it is always trying to escape, that it is 
indestructible, can only be transferred; that air driven 
against a solid gives the solid a higher temperature than 
the air; that air, driven through a small aperture in a 
solid emerges cooler than the solid—a lesson all of us 
have learned in releasing air from an automobile tire 
when we note that it emerges cooler than the tire. 

His studies inevitably carried him, thus, from the 
study of heat, one of “Nature’s two hands whereby she 
chiefly worketh,” over to cold, the other. While actually 
calculating the motion of heat in the earth and its loss 
of heat, it was like him, man of universal interests and 
sympathies that he was, to observe of a cool, early morn- 
ing the presence of dew on vegetation—he who was 
fond of saying that the opening of a rose-bud was as 
mysterious and incomprehensible as the difference be- 
tween lead and iron or between magnetism and gravita- 
tion. It was like him, with his practical interest in 
homely things such as dietetics, to go into the cause and 
effect of refrigeration, or cooling, in relation to food, 
Man’s supreme essential. And it was like him also, with 
his insatiable zest for useful revelation of Nature’s 
mysteries, to direct his efforts toward ways and means 
to create and to control refrigeration or cooling and so 
apply to the uses of Man at least two of his discovered 
principles: That when, by pressure, say, a solid 1s 
changed to a liquid or a liquid is changed to a gas, the 
process absorbs heat from its surroundings, which 
might be constituted of food in an adjoining compart- 
ment; that when, vice versa, any gas 1s changed to a 
liquid or any liquid is changed to a solid, by means of 
condensers, say, the process gives off heat, to be ab- 
sorbed by surroundings. 

There lay the secrets of Nature’s refrigeration! 

When water, a liquid, is freezing, for example, the 
heat in that water is from some cause—a cold wind out 
of the North, say—being carried off. 

When, vice versa, ice is melting, it is absorbing heat— 
from a warm wind out of the South, say—and, if the 
ice is melting in a container such as a refrigerator con- 
taining natural ice harvested from a lake or river, for 
instance, the melting of that ice carries away, down a 
drain, the heat contained in any nearby items, such as 
milk or meat or eggs. Likewise, when cool spring water 
is passed through a spring house, the same process 
occurs; when we say that this water cools the spring 
house we really mean that the heat in the spring house 
and in any items therein is carried away by the water. 

Now, enlarge these illustrations and you have the 
weather! You have, also, varying climates, everywhere 
exercising their mastery over the affairs and feeding and 
housing of human beings, and the reason why, like birds 
on their periodic pilgrimages, many of us journey from 
Kalamazoo or Detroit or Grand Rapids, Michigan, to 
l-lorida, when the old ice-maker called the north wind, 
howls, or from Florida, say, to Maine, when the South 
becomes too generous with its heat. There you have the 
reason, also, why, as Lord Kelvin often reminded his 
students, the British Isles are habitable—because the 
Warm Gulf Stream tempers their cold—and contributes 
lo their fogs! There again, you have the reason for 
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Alaska, the overwhelming glories of California’s pride, 
and the speedier fruition and decay of vegetation and 
of peoples in the Tropics. 

Climates, as we all know, are no respecters of persons. 
And Mark Train uttered a wellworn truth when he 
said that the trouble with the weather is that we can’t 
do anything about it. We can’t “beat the weather” 
much, not even if we own an airplane and take as 
gospel truth the prophecies of the weather man, who has 
a job which should take the conceit out of any young 
man. Moreover, the telltale fact remains that Providence, 
in making this world in six working days, could not, 
without revolutionizing the whole of Nature’s scheme 
for perpetuating life on this planet, immunize food, 
everywhere, from spoilage, putrefaction and bacteria. 

Man had to find a “better way” than Nature provided 
to preserve and safeguard his food. 

Lord Kelvin, more than any other man, suggested 
the way. And not much less important historically is 
the fact that American enterprise in the shape of the 
Kelvinator Corporation, which was naméd for Kelvin, 
produced in 1914, after four years of continuous and 
costly research and experimentation, the first electric 
refrigerator for domestic purposes. 

American imagination and enterprise did that and 
founded a world industry in the bargain! And in doing 
it brought into existence another of the world’s greatest 
heroes—one more of those men and instrumentalities 
helping us to win in our everlasting world war against 
disease. 


KELVIN AND PASTEUR 


IVILIZED people everywhere have been made 

food conscious, and essentially as a result the 
average span of life in America has been increased 
nearly two decades in seventy-five years, largely be- 
cause of the contributions of two great scientists, Kel- 
vin and Pasteur. Their discoveries, by the way, were 
announced during parallel vears, around the beginning 
of the last quarter of the last century. 

It was in 1878 that Pasteur, then Professor of Chem- 
istry at the Sorbonne, but a decade later destined to 
be Director of the great scientific center in Paris known 
today as the Pasteur Institute, delivered his memorable 
lectures that revolutionized surgery, medicine and 
hygiene. Those lectures, and the work he had done, laid 
the foundations for most of the great life-saving dis- 





Views of the Leonard Refrigerator Company, a subsidiary 
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coveries of the last half century, were of such great 
importance that Huxley, the great English scientist, 
said they had saved France an amount equivalent to 
the billion-dollar indemnity she was required to pay 
Germany at the conclusion of the Franco-German War, 
in 1871. Yet Pasteur’s discoveries and contributions all 
turned on the most infinitesimal of all earth’s creatures 
—that silent assassin never before recognized as such, 
which we call the germ or bacillus. Now, passing by his 
saving of a boy bitten by a mad dog—the first indi- 
vidual infected with rabies who had ever been saved 
from death—and passing by this great scientist’s dis- 
covery of anti-toxins for anthrax as well as rabies, his 
successful counter-attack on the germ that was destroy- 
ing the silkworms of France, much else, it is enough here 
to say that he discovered the mode of killing germs in 
liquids, notably milk, which nowadays every mother’s 
son and daughter knows by the word “Pasteurization.” 

The “Pasteurization” of milk, which simply means 
its heating to a temperature between 130 and 160 de- 
grees of Fahrenheit (preferably 140 to 145 degrees) 
maintained for from ten to thirty minutes, came as the 
result of proof, undertaken first in the case of wines 
in 1865, that, inevitably, disease-breeding germs exist 
in nearly all food products and that heat, scientifically 
applied, can be used to destroy them. 

Heat, Pasteur demonstrated, can be used to destroy 
disease-breeding germs without greatly lessening the 
food value of such a liquid as milk. 

But cold, the other of “Nature’s two hands whereby 
she chiefly worketh,” Pasteur and Kelvin together dem- 
onstrated, must be used to prevent the swift propaga- 
tion of germs anew. We now know, thus, that when 
Dr. William H. Park, Director of Laboratories of the 
New York City Department of Health, tested a very 
fine sample of milk obtained under the best possible 
conditions, it contained only 3,000 germs in fifteen drops, 
which is less than one-tenth the number of germs ordi- 
narily found in Grade A milk. Moreover, he demon- 
strated that though the number of these germs did not 
measurably increase when the milk in point was kept 
in a temperature below the danger line of fifty degrees, 
when the temperature was raised for twenty-four hours 
to fifty-five degrees, there were 18,800 instead of 3,000 
germs; when it was raised to sixty degrees, there were 
180,000 germs; when raised to sixty-eight degrees, there 
were 450,000, and when raised to eighty-six degrees, 
there were, at the end of a day, the enormous number 
of a billion, four hundred million germs, in fifteen drops 
of milk! 

It is to be added that germs of course are not all 
dangerous, yet they may be dangerous. They may be 
typhoid germs, or in the case of foods other than milk 
they may be the cause of meat poisoning or other forms 
of putrescence almost as destructive as typhoid. 

Add, also, what one of the greatest authorities on 
milk as it affects our health, Dr. Alec N. Thomson, 
Secretary of the Milk Commission of Kings County, 
New York, says: “Milk containing more than 10,000 
bacteria in each fifteen drops becomes a menace to 
infants’ health; and the higher the count, the greater 
the menace.” 

Add, finally, that milk and other foods containing 
millions of harmful bacteria may look, smell and taste 
all right. 

Now enlarge this simple picture and we get a glimpse 
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of human life on this planet as these two great con- 
temporary scientists, Kelvin and Pasteur, saw it: 

Here we are, this big human family, ordained to 
strive from the moment each of us is born, against 
attack by unthinkable billions of armies of germs which 
are not even visible to the eye. They are not all destruc- 
tive of human health but in one drop of milk or one 
bite of meat or of our favorite fruit or vegetable there 
may be enough that are destructive of human health to 
devastate a human body, to aggravate our life-long 
struggle against extinction. In any case the merciless 
guerilla warfare which they wage goes on silently and 
continuously here on the thin crust called the earth’s 
surface, just a little way above a region of great heat 
and just a little way below a region of intolerable cold, 
with large and unpredictable changes in temperature 
all about us. Verily, we must walk a straight and nar- 
row path between existence on one hand and extinction 
on the other. In other words, destruction and decay of 
all things—of foods and even of men and metals—is 
Nature’s ceaseless process, one which is no respecter 
of persons, one which it is the supreme function of 
Science to check as best it can so as to prolong human 
life. 

It was this picture, which now nearly all of us see so 
clearly, since the typical American to-day knows more 
about the human body and its care than the physician 
knew when Pasteur and Kelvin were boys, that fasci- 
nated and cried out to these two great discoverers. Ac- 
cordingly, before the world had ever glimpsed such a 
picture and only a few decades after Malthus had pre- 
dicted the starvation of millions of people for want of 
sufficient foods producable on this earth, it led Pasteur 
and Kelvin to study of heat on one hand, of cold on 
the other hand, in relation to foods. 

Together they made people “food conscious.” To- 
gether, in short order, they laid the foundation for pure 
food laws such as our Pure Food and Drug Act, which 
Congress enacted into law in 1900 and Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley proceeded vigorously to enforce. Together they 
revolutionized everywhere in America, in all enlight- 
ened States and communities, the production and 
handling of perishable foods, which, by and by, diverted 
attention to the neglected study of dietetics and that 
vast and unprecedented interest which now all of us 
have in the safeguarding and betterment of individual 
and community health. 

Pasteur did his part in all this by demonstrating 
beyond question his germ theory and, while demonstrat- 
ing it, by providing a way called “Pasteurization” by 
which liquid foods, notably milk, can, by the use of beat, 
be safeguarded, for a time. 

And Kelvin did his part as the Father of Artificial 
Pefrigeration and the Father of Electrical Development 
by paving the way by which, no matter the weather, we 
can, anywhere, safeguard liquid and other foods by the 
artificial creation of cold, for long periods of time. 

For the rest: 

Everyone is more or less familiar with the progress 
made, largely as the result of Pasteur’s discoveries, dur- 
ing the last two decades, the Golden Years in Surgery and 
Medicine, in which more has been accomplished for the 
physical betterment of mankind than in all the ages 
heretofore. Seldom do we pause to consider, however, 
that, having an essential part to play in the progress of 
medical science there have been many manufacturers 


















of instruments such as the X-Ray, of surgical tools, 
dressings, much else. 

Everyone, likewise, is more or less familiar with the 
swift evolution of electrical science. But, again, while 
we commemorate such names as those of Kelvin, Stein- 
metz and Edison, and make due homage to electrical 
research laboratories such as those of the General Elec- 
tric Company, which Kelvin himself visited in 1897, 
still we are not overzealous in giving due credit for 
service rendered to the thousand and one manufactur- 
ing units serving us directly. Probably that is because 
we suppose they earn their reward, in dividends, and 
forget that every worthwhile manufacturing enterprise 
is nowadays a kind of institution, a kina of bureau of 
standards, if you will. 

Finally, we are all more or less familiar with ice 
cubes and the ways and means and importance of re- 
frigeration. We know, thus, that natural refrigeration, 
without which life could not have existed 
on this planet, has been crudely adapted to 
the uses of Man almost from the beginning : 
of time; that the cave man had his cave in 
which to store what was left of his kill after 










he and his family had gorged on it; that Nero and others 
caused slaves to bring snow down from the mountains 
to cool their wines so as to provide feasts in which red 
meat and red wine did not provide a balanced ration 
and at which no man put off until tomorrow what he 
could devour to-day! We also know that our American 
pioneers, having more foresight than their Indian prede- 
cessors, dried foods, preserved them in various ways, 
used cool cellars, spring houses, wells—exactly as some 
apartment and tenement dwellers nowadays use window 
ledges—with the result that infant mortality, for one 
thing, was extortionately high. By and by, then, in 
1805, the first ice-house was built in America, and, 
much later, the first ice-cooled storage warehouse; then 
came the first refrigerator car, carrying a load of beef 
from Chicago to New York, in 1867, and then that dis- 
astrous year, 1890, in which only a fraction of the normal 
ice crop could be harvested. After that disturbing year 
had reflected itself in vital statistics and in fact long 
before it, here and in Europe many experimenters had 
striven, not without some success, to build commercial 
refrigerating plants to provide ice with which to sup- 
plement Nature’s not easily transportable supply. Some, 
also, had built, more or less experimentally, household 
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refrigerators artificially cooled. 

Still it came about, so curiously did Kelvin’s work 
as the Father of Electrical Development and Father of 
Artificial Refrigeration complete a cycle, that it was 
in America that the first successful electric household 
refrigerator was produced, in 1914, to be named for 
him, the Kelvinator. To-day, hardly two decades after 
Kelvin died, in 1907, when we look back, we can 
see—all the more clearly when we know that more than 
three hundred companies have at times been engaged 
with manufacturing electric refrigerators—that the ad- 
vent of the Kelvinator was, for many reasons, the 
Magna Charta in woman’s freedom from household 
drudgery, since most of the vast number of household 
electrical slaves followed it. No longer, in the best circles, 
it is said of housewives, ““There’s no rest for the wicked 
and the good don’t need any!” 

Likewise the advent of the first Kelvinator, the edu- 

cational work of the great in- 
” dustry it founded and the re- 
sulting appreciation of the im- 
portance of proper refrigeration 
of foods, must have had direct 
bearing on the biggest, best news 
of the Twentieth Century so far 
—that, since 1855, the normal 
span of life of the average 
American has been lengthened 
nearly twenty years! 

The crude death rate in the 
registration area of the United 
States, according to Surgeon 
General Hugh S. Cumming of 
the United States Public Health 
Service, dropped from 17.5 a 
thousand in 1900 to 11.4 in 1927 
a decrease of nearly thirty- 
five per cent. It is known that 
this great saving of life has 
mainly been made in terms of 
infant and child life. It is known, 
also, that the ravages of some 
diseases typically due to unsanitary handling of foods 
have been reduced; thus the typhoid fever death rate 
was reduced from 35.9 per 100,000 in 1900 to 5.5 in 
1927, a decrease of nearly eighty-five per cent. Accord- 
ingly, to go no further, it is certain that the steadily 
increasing use of refrigeration, both ice and electric, has 
been an important factor in the savings made, though, 
of course, there have been many other factors at work. 

At any rate, within natural limitations, it is certain 
that health is purchasable by adequate refrigeration. In 
other words, no community, no family, no individual, 
either newborn or adult, can safely do without it. As 
surely as “Man will eat,” armies travel on their stomachs 
and the best-fed people win, wholesome and varied food 
made available to large numbers of people at lower 
prices must anywhere and everywhere be deemed a 
factor in the vital statistics of any small or large group 
ordained to go along the straight and narrow path be- 
tween extremes of temperature which Kelvin called life 
on this planet. Even Commander Byrd took three Kel- 
vinators with him to the Antarctic. And Navy officers 
and “‘gobs” on such hardened men-of-war as the Sara- 
toga and Lexington are safeguarded from scurvy and 
other attacks of bacteria by eleven Kelvinators in dif- 





Above: U. S. S. Sara- 
toga, like the Lexington 
and many other United 
States Ships, is Kelvin- 
ator equipped. 





Left: A Kelvinator, one 
of eleven on the Sara- 
toga, 7 use in Sick Bay. 
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ferent parts of each airplane carrier, including the hos- 
pital ward; and the Alabama, Idaho, New Mexico, 
Florida, Nevada, Utah, scores of other United States 
ships, hospitals, Navy yards, veteran bureaus and other 
units likewise use Kelvinators. 

Altogether, then, when we hardly ever sit down to a 
Christmas or any other balanced dinner without being 
served by our 200,000 refrigerator cars, hundreds of 
refrigerator ships, thousands of cold-storage ware- 
houses, commercial and kitchen ice factories, isn’t it 
fair to say that in its consequences the first Kelvinator 
may be deemed comparable in importance with the ad- 
vent of Pasteurization? 


FROM KELVINATOR TO THE KELVINATOR CORPORATION 


HAT first Kelvinator—the first successful electric 
refrigerator—is still satisfactorily working because 
more than four years of costly research, experimenta- 
tion and test in varied climatic conditions in different 
parts of the United States preceded its sale. Moreover, 
because now the Kelvinator Corporation includes the 
Leonard Refrigerator Company, the largest and one of 
the oldest since it is sixty years old, certainly the most 
experienced and best-equipped of all manufacturers of 
ice refrigerators, it is by all odds the largest producer 
of household refrigerators in the world. Accordingly, 
when we remember, too, that this industrial empire 
located in Detroit and Grand Rapids, with agencies 
almost all over the world, has buildings and equipment 
costing more than twelve million dollars, has hundreds 
of acres of finely appointed floor space, employs thou- 
sands of workers in accordance with the most enlight- 
ened industrial plan and extensively manufactures com- 
mercial and apartment-house refrigerator installations, 
water coolers and ice-cream cabinets—then we can see 
that it may be called the refrigerator capital of the world. 
Such success in what has since 1914 come to be a 
highly competitive field, is not the product of chance. 

That the first Kelvinator ever sold is still satisfac- 
torily working, and that officials of the company say no 
Kelvinator has ever worn out, is not the product of 
chance. 

Neither is the new Kelvinator! 

There is not now and there never has been any re- 
frigerator qualified to do the unique things that this 
one does—freeze foods as scientifically as they are frozen 
in cold-storage warehouses that make a balanced ration 
and make our cities possible; freeze ice cubes twice as 
fast as they have ever been frozen in any social emer- 
gency while providing an additional large number in 
the usual way; do these two unique things automatically 
while providing and without disturbing the temperature 
of a large and finely appointed food compartment which 
is never permitted in any climate or kitchen to rise 
above fifty degrees, thanks to the automatic service of 
Kelvinator’s exclusive Ice-O-Thermic Tubes. 

That’s a large order and a big burden to put upon 
any automatic device. For any refrigerator at all is a 
miraculous thing if it dependably fights our battles 
against bacteria for us. Any dependable electrical re- 
frigerator is still more a miracle, thanks to Kelvin. But 
what can any scratchy pen like this one set down about 
an electrical refrigerator which does these unique things 
listed above automatically, is day watchman, night 
watchman, an electrical Robot serving a family much 
more intelligently than did ever old Jack Frost? 
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It has a personality—this most essential of house- 
holds slaves! And, to boot, it’s personable—good to 
look at and interesting in itself—because it is a rounded 
out, “a balanced” job, in all ways a luxurious job with 
an attention to the perfection of detail that warms your 
soul, even though it’s “built like a battleship,” to last 
a lot longer. In other words, its many big De Luxe as 
well as compact small models answer to the idea that 
there is nothing too good for the “innards” of the 
American home—and American stomach! The creamy 
exterior of any of these De Luxe models, thus, is made 
of everlasting porcelain in what was the first and 
is now the largest porcelain plant of its kind in the 
world where the glass (porcelain is a form of glass) is 
fused at white heat on ingot iron, the most adaptive 
base there is, to last and require a minimum of clean- 
ing, forever. And the most exacting artist’s eye could 
not object to the smooth, heavy, deep-drawn top, in 
creamy white or gray, with its roll edge made to balance 
the architecture of the unit. Then, too, the arrangement 
of doors, extraordinarily heavy and effective, pleases 
the eye all the more because the hardware—latches and 
hinges—are “not too modernistic” and, though made 
of a tough and non-corrodible alloy, have the soft, silvery 
sheen and texture of sterling, with edges buffed, never 
needing a metal polish, for they are die castings of 
Butler nickel chromium finish. Finally you note that 
instead of casters they are set on “sliders” if you prefer 
them, and that, when you step forward to open a door, 
there is another neat touch in a small name plate of 
“sterling” finish which holds a small jewel—a “telltale” 
to tell you at a glance whether the electric light bulb 
in the food compartment is burning! 


Inside, in the various models, you find almost any 
conceivable arrangement of shelves you might with good 
reason desire and full-rounded corners everywhere, to 
facilitate cleaning. 

“But the best thing about it,” your guide says at last, 
“is that it has—character!” 

Which means, as he explains: 


TRUE MANUFACTURING 


RUE manufacturing, in the technical sense, means 
T a balanced job in which there is no lost motion, no 
confusion of design or of purpose, no “gambling” on 
performance, in which nothing is left to chance. In this 
exemplary case it means that half a century ago Lord 
Kelvin pioneered out to, and beyond, the horizon of 
human knowledge, made important discoveries, brought 
them back to the first home and first industrial labora- 
tory lighted by electricity and there synthesized, or 
proved and pieced them together, into certain mathe- 
matical principles which the Kelvinator Corporation 
took over. Then this company established laboratories 
of its own to apply those principles and, incidentally, 
to provide a training-school for many other companies. 
Here, now, where there is of course a longer, and no 
doubt larger, accumulation of both theoretical and prac- 
tical knowledge concerned with the manufacture of re- 
frigerators than anywhere else in Europe or America, 
Kelvinators are, as it were, born to meet the exacting 
desires of the enlightened housewives of America. 

In other words, true manufacturing means that long 
before the first electric refrigerator was born, and sold, 
and set to work to do its predictable part in the world, 
these laboratories predetermined, as they still do in 
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every instance, the issue. Doubtless that is why, if there 
is anything at all in ancestry, all Kelvinators have 
“character,” which, in the case of a mechanical product 
as in the case of an individual, is the sum total of all 
influences brought to bear on the result. 

Now let’s see how a mechanical product is given 
character. In other words, let’s see what true manufac- 
turing means. 

It means that though individuals are largely “self- 
made,” Kelvinators are not; that, instead, nothing in 
their making is left to chance. The first one ever pro- 
duced for sale was the result of four years of costly 
and successful research and experimentation at a time 
when banks and bankers were by no means so eager to 
lend a hand as they now are; and each one built to-day 
is built in accordance with the basic design established 
by the first. There have been refinements made. But 
every refinement has been the result of extensive labora- 
tory experimentation and test in which nothing is left 
to chance. Moreover, the Kelvinator laboratories are 
not, in the tradition of Lord Kelvin, so exclusively 
devoted to pure research that 
they are above the humble busi- 
ness of ascertaining, rather scien- 
tifically, the wishes and needs of 
typical housewives, apartment 
house owners, storekeepers and 
others for whom Kelvinator 
products are made. 

Having, then, extensively ex- 
perimented with, determined on 
and made refinements in the light 
of accumulated wisdom gathered 
over a long period of years, these 
Kelvinator laboratories, instead 
of gambling on the results of their 
work, build working models long 
before any outsider is permitted 
to know their plans, and put these 
to work. Then, only when they 
conclusively know from the re- 
sults of every conceivable chem- 
ical, physical and working test 
that this or that refinement is a 
true contribution to the art of 
building the most comprehensive wholly automatic de- 
vice known, do they turn their improved product over to 
the study of Kelvinator production engineers. Only 
then, when both the laboratories and the production 
engineering department affirm as their joint recommen- 
dation any refinement or revision of manufacturing 
details, are jigs and fixtures, machines, materials and 
plans determined upon. 

For the rest, here precision is king! 

In other words, here in these magnificent factories 
whose many floors and departments you could not 
easily walk through in a busy day, the thousand of 
workers and machines employed to make the cabinets 
and almost every item used in a Kelvinator are, in a 
sense, simply the ways and means to the end that the 
specifications laid down by the laboratories shall, to the 
last precise detail, be complied with. That result is as- 
sured by a centralized inspection department, an entity 
apart from the production department, with one hun- 
dred per cent.-inspection of every item of material and 
every process employed and an actual working test of 
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from 60 to 120 hours of every refrigerator unit made. 
The fact is, the solicitude about precision is so extreme, 
one is bound to ask if it is wholly necessary. 

Then, from the president of the Kelvinator Corpora- 
tion all the way down the line to foremen and machin- 
ists you find these Kelvinator folk expressing a singular 
responsibility for the part that their product plays in 
the American home. Since many of the executives have 
come to the Kelvinator Corporation from the automo- 
tive industry, it is natural for one of them to express 
the common ideal in terms of an automobile. His ex- 
planation, then, runs about like this: 

“The family automobile is important, of course, be- 
cause it is the family’s principal means of transporta- 
tion, but a family refrigerator is still more important 
because it is vital to family health. The owner of an 
automobile expects and doesn’t mind more or less 
trouble with his car, at least is certain to be sure that 
it has plenty of oil. The owner of a Kelvinator, -on the 
other hand, has been taught that it is not only self- 
contained and completely automatic but needs no atten- 
tion at all. He buys a car and 
expects it to run pretty well for 
a year or two. He buys a Kelvin- 
ator, on the easiest terms at that, 
and expects it to run for many 
years. He doesn’t mind much if 
his car in due course gets noisy. 
Who cares much if it adds a little 
noise to the turmoil of a city street 
or to the vibrations in the air of 
the countryside? But a Kelvin- 
ator, you feel, is a member of the 
family—a kind of automaton or 
Robot made to be seen and not 
heard, to be a household slave and 
no trouble at all, to function for 
long periods of time without a 
day off, without even the refresh- 
ment called oiling perhaps. The 
fact is we’ve had hundreds of Kel- 
vinator units that have worked 
for as long as ten years without 
any mechanical adjustment what- 
ever. Therefore we apply the idea 
that nothing can be too good for the American home.” 

“And that means, in terms of mechanics, what? 

“It means, for one thing, that in the manufacture of 
the moving parts in the Kelvinator we have steadily 
reduced our tolerances until they are infinitesimally 
closer than they are for parallel parts in the finest 
American automobiles.” 

In the Kelvinator, of course, our guide now explains, 
there is a motor—not a ponderous gasoline “motor” 
with four or six or eight cylinders but an electric motor 
of only one-sixth horsepower in the typical household 
models—just a small electric motor more heavily built 
but not of much greater power than that in a vacuum 
cleaner which you can move about with one hand. 

This electric motor is used to operate a small com- 
pressor, which is nothing in the world but a pump—a 
pump about one-fourth as long with inside diameter no 
larger than the automobile pump we have all used to 
inflate an automobile or bicycle tire. Instead of being 
a thin brass shell, however, the cylinder in which the 
Kelvinator compressor works is a block of sturdy iron, 
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in every instance carefully inspected, tested under 
hydraulic pressure and cleaned by sand-blasting, in 
which all holes and working faces are milled with a 
tolerance of only one-half of a thousandth of an inch. 

For the rest, it is enough to add that of course this 
small compressor has a piston or plunger and a con- 
necting rod to function between its piston and shaft— 
any of which parts are so small you could slip one into 
a vest or apron pocket. They’re small but each one is 
a little precision instrument of a kind so accurately 
made that even in this instrument factory where the 
increase of precision is an endless quest it was pre- 
dicted, and outside of it still frequently said, that the 
accuracies now obtained are impossible to attain in 
large-scale production. Without going into detail that 
only mechanically minded folk will read, it is only 
necessary to state that so carefully, with such unexcelled 
machine tools, are these moving parts made that the 
play or tolerance allowed in the movement of the piston 
is, at dead center, as nearly nothing as human manufac- 
turing genius can conceive; that the wrist-pin assembly 
is held to a selective fit of only one ten-thousandth of 
an inch, a third of average hair thickness; that all bear- 
ings are held to like limits; that when, after numerous 
sub-inspections that are a story in themselves, the unit 
is finally assembled, it not only is put to work “on the 
rack” but is severely tested by instruments in a “silent 
room” where all sound and factory noise is shut out. 

“Now,” you ask, “why do you go to all this trouble 
to get precision that is not even attained in an auto- 
mobile?” 

Your guide answers: “Quietness and long life in 
moving parts come to about the same thing. In other 
words, ‘play’ between moving parts is usually the cause 
of noise and the destruction associated with hammer- 
ing. As a matter of fact, after you have considered de- 
sign, materials, workmanship and inspection, you will 
find that in the last resort the major difference between 
a low-priced and a high-priced car, or refrigerator, turns 
on the precision used in manufacturing. Working with 
the ideal that nothing is too good for the American 
home, we have, in everything from rubber mountings 
under our assembly to the last detail of manufacture 
and inspection, gone the limit to make sure that Kel- 
vinators have long, quiet lives. Moreover, as you know, 
Kelvinators work only a part of the time. Thanks to our 
distinctive cold-keeper, they work, in the mechanical 
sense, less of the time than any other electric refrigera- 
tor. As a matter of fact, in normal room temperature a 
Kelvinator will sustain a safe temperature in its food 
compartment for twenty-four hours after it is discon- 
nected from its light socket altogether.” 






















WHY BRING ALL THIS UP? 


LEARLY, it means something to us all to have 
available a product like the Kelvinator, depend- 
ably manufactured by a prosperous organization which 
is the residuary legatee of one of the world’s great scien- 
tists and has from the beginning been the pioneer. 
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_tion insists that it is selling a service rather than a 
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It means that, within natural limitations, family 
health is purchasable—on easy terms, at that. 

It means that, in one quarter at least, we don’t have 
to worry about micro-organisms so infinitesimal that 
billions of them can thrive and multiply prodigiously 
on a space no larger than the head of a pin. 

It means, also, when the main duty of all manner of 
means of transportation is safely to bring us food from 
the four corners of the earth, that what has been the 
missing link—its safe handling in our homes—is pro- 
vided. And that in turn means a balanced ration and a 
goodly reduction in the billion dollars of annual eco- 
nomic loss charged against minor ills. 

Likewise it means that with dependable refrigeration 
signified by the word, Kelvinator, we can make the 
American dollar roll farther, buy more, not only in 
the sense of physical betterments but also in the sense 
of economics, which, in the original Greek word, meant 
good housekeeping, since we can buy perishable foods 
in quantity at times advantageous or convenient to us. 
And that in turn also means it will not always be, when 
New York City, for instance, has hundreds of huge 
cold-storage warehouses safeguarding us from famine, 
that we shall have the crazy spectacle of that city paying 
three and one-half millions of dollars a year to dump 
five million dollars’ worth of needlessly spoiled food 
into the sea! 

Like all good services—and the Kelvinator Corpora- 


mere refrigerator—its Robot faithfully performing the 
function of Jack Frost has, both directly and inferen- 
tially, come to be a fact underlying not only our physical 
health as a nation but also our wealth. In other words, 
artificial refrigeration has not. only come to be repre- 
sented by a huge industry almost entirely monopolized 
by American manufacturers but it has revolutionized 
many another industry as well as revolutionized many 
aspects of our way of life. It has ‘“‘made” the citrus in- 
dustries of California and Florida, thus. It has in many 
quarters revolutionized agriculture. It has made dairy- 
ing into something approaching a science. 

And if and when some astute agency or other took 
a cross section of such more or less primitive rural or 
city districts as still exist, provided every family with 
a Kelvinator, say, then took “before and after” reck- 
oning, doubtless we could all see clearly how artificial 
refrigeration serves as a leaven and a sign of social bet- 
terment. 

For the best argument for adequate refrigeration is 
that there is nowhere in the United States, in which on 
the average there are only nineteen days a year tem- 
peramentally suited to the proper preservation of food, 
is there any sound argument against it. 

So now, leaving the rest of our story to the coming 
years to tell, before making off to adopt a new member 
of the family called a Kelvinator, it is worth pausing 
all the vast deal of ground covered by Lord Kelvin’s 
favorite phrase, 

“I’ve found a better way.” 
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When Age Chuckles 


OU are the youngest look 
ing grandfather I ever saw. 
What's the secret?” “My 


dear, two things. The good health that 
I have worked for and won—and a 
keen interest in life. With books, 
music, sports, travel, inventions— 
each day brings something new. I 
want to see what will follow the tele- 
phone, radio, automobile, aircraft— 
what electricity will do next. ...” 


No longer do scientists 
accept the idea of a fixed 
“span of life”. They know 
that the average length of 
life is longer in some coun- 
tries than in others. They 
know that babies fare 
more safely in the world 
—that people everywhere 
face fewer dangers today 
from contagious and Owes. west 69 
other diseases. 





While the average length of life hasincreased In the United States and Canada there are 
by 10 years since 1901, the improvement more than 2,500,000 people between 70 and 
has been achieved mainly among the younger 80 years of age; more than 600,000 between 


ages, leaving as our most pressing prob- 80 and go; fifty-odd thousand between 
lem the protection of the lives of those 90 and 100; and about 5,000 past the 
who have passed middle age. ¢ \ century mark. 

: OU 
One by one the perils which formerly #3 2/ The person who plans wisely to live to 
caused untimely deaths are being con _%\ H *. 


a happy and ripe old age never forgets 
that the mind is a powerful influence 
and that physical troubles are apt to 
follow a morbid viewpoint. 


quered. “Witches” are not burned 
nowadays to stop plagues. On the 
other hand, sanitation, vaccination, 
inoculation and other scientific means 
are employed to prevent most of them. The world is tingling today with prom- 
ise of future marvels even more won- 
derful than those we now know. Live 


to enjoy them. 


People are learning the effect of fresh air, 
sunshine, cleanliness, proper breathing 
and exercise, sleep and a well-balanced 
diet. An annual medical examination 
for the discovery and correction of ~: 
physical impairments before they 
have progressed too far to be reme- “gee 

died will help keep the body sound. “seas 


* * * 





; You will find that the Metropolitan 
booklet, “Health, Happiness and Long 
Life”, will help. Ask for Booklet 
129°Z. Mailed free. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. EcKER, PRESIDENT ap One Mapison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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to make more profits 


WHERE to begin? In New York, because it is both a 
quality and quantity market, big enough and good 
enough for you to sell high grade goods for a good 
price and at a low cost. In this metropolitan trading area 
there is concentrated population, big buying power, high 
standards of living and spending. 


HOW to begin? With spot stocks at Bush Terminal in 
New York. This way you delegate to Bush Distribution 
Service experts the whole task of receiving, storing and 
delivering goods. You cut your costs of physical dis- 
tribution. You assure a steady flow of your goods. 


Profitless prosperity comes from too much stress on quantity sel- 
ling; too little thought for quality sales to right dealers, at right 
time, at right place, at right price; not enough attention to reduc- 
ing costs in field as well as factory; too little study of markets. 


How Europe Handles the 
Liquor Question 


(Continued from Page 44) 


Antiprohibitionists in Finland declare 
that prohibition there is a flat failure; 
they estimate the total amount of spirits 
smuggled into the country yearly at 
between five and ten million liters, Of 
this total, according to them, five mil- 
lion liters are “ booze’—grain alcohol 
or other potent spirits. Naturally, the 
truth of these assertions cannot be 
gauged correctly, since rumrunners 
and bootleggers, for obvious reasons, do 
not shout the details of their trade in the 
market place. But there are official 
statistics in Finland of a sort calculated 
to delight the antiprohibitionist looking 
for damning evidence against his Dry 
foes. 

In 1927 the total amount of spirits 
confiscated by Finnish revenue officers, 
the Drys proudly point out, was about 
750,000 liters—far greater than in any 
preprohibition year. These figures arouse 
only hilarity among Finnish Wets. They 
contend that the amount confiscated 
represents only a small percentage— 
10 or 15 per cent is their estimate—of 
the grand total smuggled into Finland 
from Germany and Esthonia by way 
of the innumerable island bases used 
by the smugglers. 

In recent years there has been a 
steady rise in the number of convictions 
in Finland for violation of the prohibi- 
tion laws. In 1922 there were 17,000; 





in 1923 more than 19,000; in 1926 
more than 20,000; in 1927 more than 
24,000. 

When Finland was legally wet it 
had the reputation of being one of the 
most temperate of nations. Arrests for 
drunkenness were few and far between. 
Since the introduction of prohibition 
the picture has changed. In 1923 the 
total of those arrested for drunkenness 
was 56,000; then it rose, by successive 
stages, until, according to the latest 
available figures, the total was 87,000 
in one year. Drys dispute the signili- 
cance drawn from these statistics by 
Wets. They assert that in preprohibition 
days a person could not be arrested if 
he was merely drunk, but only if drunk 
and disorderly, whereas now the mere 
fact of being intoxicated is sufficient 
cause for arrest. 

“That may account for a few thou- 
sand additional arrests,” retort the 
Wets, “ but not for the enormous general 
increase under prohibition.” 

Norway is especially interesting 
among nations wrestling with the ques- 
tion of liquor control because she is in 
the unique position of having tried 
being dry and gone back to being wet. 

Shortly after the close of the World 
War a plebiscite was held in Norway, 
which voted prohibition by a most 

(Continued on Page 108) 


You avoid all the friction and loss of delayed shipments 
and out of stock. This way you remove most of the 
reasons for the “substitution” that you dread — and 
you may benefit by distributors’ substituting your goods 
in place of your competitors ... for yours will 
always be in stock. This way you can easily secure 


enough distributors and the right variety of outlets. 


WHEN to begin? Now is none too soon. Write Bush Distri- 
bution Service today for your complimentary copy of “More 
Profits in New York.” In your letter outline your special sales 
and distribution problems and you will get with the book 
that describes Bush Distribution Service a special letter telling 
how this service that has made more profits for three thou- 
sand other manufacturers will help you. 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


Bush Terminal Company 


Too Broad Street 


Please mention this issue of World's Work 


New York, N.Y. 
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Forth from the kiln~ 
Wheels! Grinding Wheels! 


On wings of speed~ 


Wheels! Grinding Wheels! 


Out over land and sea~ 
Wheels! Grinding Wheels: 


Summoned by all who fashion 
products of perfection. 


— 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Grinding Wheels , Refractories~Floor 
Grinding Machines = and Stair Tiles 
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Where Chic and Romance 


Meet... ALGIERS 


PIRATE town...the me- 
tropolis of Africa. * The 
latest ballet from Paris... 
desert dancers rippling in 
layers of rainbow gauze.* The 
shops of Cannes...and the jewel- 
legs’ street where you buy a “Hand 
of Fatima”. *® The newest play- 
ground of the international set... 
golden beaches and gorgeous 
gardens, exotic music, the pea- 
cocked Mediterranean. & Cities as 
old as time. & Forty-six smart 
“Transat” hotels... Moorish 
pateoe with chefs from France. 
Join one of the Mediterranean- 
Moroccan Cruises across the 
South Atlantic by the 


S. S.“France”’ 


January 11.. February 12 
March 15.... April 25 


Cross “the longest gangplank 
in the world” to the “Ile de 
France’’, the ‘‘ Paris” or the 
‘France’. *& FIVE days in 
France afloat; to Plymouth, 
England ...le Havre and 
the three-hour boat-train 
for Paris...over-night to 
Marseilles... 24 hours 
across the Mediterra- 
nean to Algiers by 
a French Liner. 


French Line 


Information from any authorized 
French Line Agent, or write 
direct to 19 State Street, 
New York City 
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convincing majority. As a result, the 
manufacture, importation, and con- 
sumption of spirits were forbidden and 
strong wines greatly restricted; only 
light wines and beer remained available 
without restrictions. 

Immediately the country was con- 
fronted with all the difficulties now be- 
ing faced by prohibition America, 
and with another of which Americans 
as yet know nothing. To rumrunning, 
illicit distilling, smuggling, and illegal 
drinking was added a commercial war. 
It was declared on Norway by France, 
Spain, and Portugal, leading wine- 
exporting lands. 

For many years they had been heavy 
consumers of codfish, the principal 
export staple of Norway. Now, deprived 
suddenly of the profits from their large 
sales of strong wines and brandy in Nor- 
wegian markets, these countries an- 
nounced that they would no longer 
import salted codfish from Norway 
but obtain it elsewhere. Thus, at one fell 
swoop, Norwegian profits from the 
codfish industry were seriously dimin- 
ished, and at the same time rumrunning 
increased, distilleries on Norwegian soil 
continued to pour out enormous quanti- 
ties of spirits poisonous in quality, 
drunkenness and crimes of violence 
increased. Norwegians who had voted 
in such multitudes for prohibition began 
to do some hard thinking—especially 
those in the fishing industry, who saw 
their receipts dwindling and __ their 
businesses threatened with bankruptcy. 

The first breach in the prohibition 
defenses was the conclusion of agree- 
ments with Spain and Portugal allowing 
the importation into Norway from these 
countries of a certain specified yearly 
total of wines such as sherry and port. 
Later came a similar agreement with 
France, whereby about 100,000 gallons 
of French brandy were allowed to be 
imported annually into Norway. Fur- 
ther pressure from Spain and Portugal 
soon resulted in the removal of all 
restrictions on the importation of 
Spanish and Portuguese strong wines. 
As a result, the consumption of these in 
Norway rose enormously and drunken- 
ness, as a consequence of overindulgence 
in sherry and port, reached previously 
unheard-of proportions. Norway, with a 
population of merely 3,000,000, suddenly 
became the biggest importer of port in 
all Europe! 

Finally, the combination of business 
depression, barefaced liquor smuggling, 
constantly increasing consumption of 
poisonously bad homemade liquors, 
and the attendant flood of drunkenness 
and disease got on Norwegian nerves. 
There were loud cries for another 
plebiscite. It was held in the autumn of 
1926 and showed a complete reversal of 
public opinion. Instead of a big majority 
for prohibition, the Wets polled some 

(Continued on Page 112) 








& For appearance’s sake, 
wear a watch-chain 





OF coursE, there is a limit to the jewelry 
a man may own. The Christmas shopper 
may remember that with some anguish. 
But fashion has always acknowledged 
the vogue of a watch-chain—and at no 
time more willingly than today. ... Make 
your gift a Simmons Chain! A Simmons 
Chain is smart. And if the wearer pre- 
fers a wrist-watch, both ends of the 
chain may be used to guard knife, em- 
blem, key-ring, and other accessories. 
Illustrated are Waldemar 19302, at $5; 
25098, a sport chain, at $3.25, and 
Dickens 189212, at $8.25... all yellow 
gold-filled. Your jeweler has them in 
green and white as well, or combinations, 
at reasonably higher prices. R. F. 
Simmons Co., Attleboro, Mass. 


SIMMONS 
CHAINS 


The swivel says Q it’s a Simmons 
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This method gives you the vital facts 
and figures every morning at nine 


| gee the general who is directing his army, the suc- 
cessful executive must keep in touch with every 
unit of his organization every day. 


And the kind of reports that enable him to reach 
his objective consist of cold figures—brought right up 
to the minute. ‘“‘Everything’s fine,” may sound encour- 
aging from a department head, but your decisions 
reflect a much truer picture when you act on concrete 
evidence: “Shipments 1525”; “sales $21,350”; ‘“‘cash 
in banks, $49,780” ... and so on. 


With Elliott-Fisher you get these vital figures every 
day... from every department of your business. Not 
a month old or a week old, but posted up to the very 
hour when business closes for the day. The next 
morning a summary is placed on your desk showing 
exactly what was accomplished the day before. 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 


GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” 
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Tune in... on each department 
of your business every morning 


Elliott-Fisher Accounting- Writing Equipment gives 
you complete control by placing the essential figure 
facts in front of you before they become ancient history. 


Without adding a man to your payroll, or in any way 
confusing your present plan, Elliott-Fisher machines 
consolidate your accounting methods into a single, 
unified plan. Hundreds of business firms that are dis- 
tinguished by their efficient management, use Elliott- 
Fisher. 


We'd like to tell you more about the part that Elliott- 
Fisher plays in their success. Use the coupon below 
and we shall be glad to send 
you full information. If you 
wish, our representative 
will call. 














General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 
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It requires 
no diet, no vibra- 
tors, no refraining 
from sweets—just a Bushnell 
“Vertex” File Pocket in place 
of each bulky folder in your 
filing cabinet. 
The remedy is safe, sure, im- 
mediate and permanent. 


Slumping, disordered files 
become erect, orderly units. 
Hidden indexes become vis- 
ible. Wasted space becomes 
available; quick filing a 
reality. 

A free trial ‘*Vertex’’ Pocket 

will be sent to any user of 


an overcrowded, run-down 
vertical filing system 
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Please send me for trial in my files a free sample 
of the Bushnell Paperoid “VERTEX” File Pocket, 
as described in December World’s Work. 
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To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. W 
13th & Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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530,000 votes against 420,000 in favor 
of a dry régime. 

Nevertheless, Norway has not gone 
back to unlimited wetness. Though 
wine can be drunk ad libitum, there is 
still restriction on spirits. They can be 
consumed only at certain hours—vary- 
ing according to local regulations—and 
only in such cafés and restaurants as 
have special licenses for dispensing 
them. These, as in Sweden, are under 
strict governmental surveillance. 

Opinion in Norway is divided as to 
the results of the resumption of wetness. 
About one fact, however, there is no 
argument—trade conditions in Norway 
have greatly improved. Once more the 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese are 
eating Norwegian salt cod in enormous 
quantities, and all the Norwegians 
employed in the codfishing industry, 
from magnates to humble fishermen, 
are breathing deep sighs of relief. 

In Belgium the German military 
authorities, during the German occupa- 
tion of the land in the World War, 
introduced a stringent system of liquor 
control. In their endeavor to keep Ger- 
many’s armies sober they also greatly 
increased the sobriety of the Belgian 
civilian population. After the Germans 
had been driven away by the victorious 
Allies, Belgium decided that it would 
be a good thing to keep some form of 
liquor restriction. New regulations were 
introduced which, though not so drastic 
as the wartime measures of the invaders, 
nevertheless placed the land under a 
sort of near prohibition. 

In Belgium spirits cannot be legally 
obtained for consumption on the prem- 
ises at any café, restaurant, or other 
public place of refreshment. Wine and 
beer may be drunk at such places in 
practically unlimited quantities; but 
those desiring spirits are compelled to 
purchase them at shops with special 
licenses, and only for home consump- 
tion. Infractions of these rules are 
punished promptly and severely. 

As in other countries seeking to en- 
force liquor control, there is much con- 
troversy in Belgium as to the results of 
the antidrinking regulations. Far from 
being discouraged by them, the anti- 
alcohol cohorts in the land are making 
strenuous efforts for the introduction of 
a bone-dry régime. Buttressing their 
arguments with recent statistics, which 
show improvement in the general order- 
liness and health of the population, 
they contend that Belgium, having gone 
part of the way, should cover the whole 
distance to bone-dryness. 

Belgian Wets, on the other hand, are 
greatly dissatisfied. They insist that the 
consumption of alcohol in their country 
is higher than formerly—a contention 
met by the Drys with the retort that this 
is due in reality to the need for supplying 
interests concerned in certain kinds of 
(Continued on Page 135) 











do you 
know about 


GRAINS? 


A—_ future awaits many 
millers, manufacturers of 
cereal breakfast foods, makers 
of stock feeds and others in 
similar lines in this rich 
agricultural and industrial 
Piedmont Carolinas. 


For here are abundant cereal 
crops. Oats and wheat (as well 
as corn and barley) are pro- 
duced in every Piedmont Caro- 
linas county. But that part not 
used on farms finds its way to 
market in the “raw” state. 


Each year $325,000,000 worth 
of manufactured foods and feed 
stuffs areimported into the Caro- 
linas. This useless ebb and flow 
of grain crops will be stopped 
only when Carolina mills grind 
and mix Carolina grains. 


The large industrial popula- 
tion, employed at wages that in- 
sure good living, is a healthy 
market for home-produced 
flour, meal, and cereal goods. 


The increasing flocks of poul- 
try, herds of dairy satiny 
and other stock are an equall 
valuable market for by- a 
ucts that cannot be turned into 
human food. 

Facts are presented in /j 
this book —“ Piedmont / 
Carolinas, Where Wealth 
Awaits You.” Send for 
it. Address Industrial 
Dept., Room 233, 


Mercantile Building, /; 
Charlotte, N.C. Write. , 
/ 
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orld’s Work—..c.ic who want a panoramic picture of 
© America and the world in action—whose reading time must yield the utmost. 
* ficiency experts. Beautifully and profusely illustrated, and sold at the incredibly low price of— 
1 Year $1.00—3 Years Only $2.00—Three 1-Year Subscriptions Only $2.00 


i « Year $4.00—2 Years Only $6.00—Two or More Subscriptions, Only $3.00 each 
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Every conceivable phase of home-making is authori- 
tatively discussed by the country’s best architects, decorators, gardeners and household ef- 





The American Home—!"* secret of more than 200,000 smart, thrifty homes. 
beauty and luxury, leader in the radio 


reflecting ideal American life. Published forthose field—the favorite of all persons interested in either the 
whoenjoy the best of everything this world has to offer. merchandising or technical phases of radio. 
1 Year $5.00—2 Years Only $8.00 2 Year $4.00—2 Years Only $6.00 
Two or More Subscriptions, Only $4.00 each Two or More Subscriptions, Only $3.00 each 





MONEY-SAVING CLUB OFFERS 


During the Holiday Season Magazines in any of 
the clubs below may go to separate addresses! 
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Money that talks 
in every tongue 


Speaking for your prestige—introducing you to 
service—surprising you with its world wide spend- 
ability, American Express Travelers Cheques 
truly represent “travel money” that talks in every 
tongue. Practically wherever you wander, there 
are few more cheering sights than the uniformed 
representative of the American Express. He and 
many others are stationed in distant lands to aid 
travelers who carry American Express Travelers 
Cheques. Perhaps it is a rickshaw problem— 
visiting the pyramids?—steamship, hotel, and 
rail reservations, passport questions? —whatever 
it may be, he is ready to aid in making travel 
easy and comfortable. If you want this valuable 
personal service on your next trip abroad, pro- 
vide yourself with the medium that talks in 
every tongue. Sold by 22,000 Banks, and at 
offices of the American Express and Railway Ex- 
press Agency. Issued in denominations of $10, 
$20, $50 and $100, at a cost of 75c for each $100. 
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and spendability 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 





Steamship tickets, 
hotel reservations, 
itineraries, cruises 
and tours planned 
and booked to any 
art of the world 
By the American 
Express Travel 
Department 








Old World Cuties of the 
New World 


By FRANK SCHOONMAKER 


CATTERED along the southern sea- 
board of the United States, through 
Mexico, Central America, Cuba, 

strung like gorgeous beadson the curving 
silver chain of the Lesser Antilles, are 
certain cities which retain, in their atmos- 
phere, their customs, their appearance, 
the distinctive cachet of the Old World. 

The Gulf of Mexico and the adjacent 
Caribbean form, in a sense, the Mediter- 
ranean of America. Yucatan, where, 
as we now know, flowered a civilization 
as remarkable as that of Nineveh and 
Thebes, might be called the Egypt of 
the New World; Florida and Cuba, 
lands of perennial blossom and peren- 
nial sunshine, might be called the 
American Céte d’Azur. 

The traveler, starting south by rail 
toward the Caribbean, gets his first 
glimpse of this old, this curiously differ- 
ent civilization in the quiet little city 
of St. Augustine. For under its modern 
American exterior St. Augustine re- 
mains at heart, in spirit, profoundly 
Spanish. The old fortress that fronts the 
sea, the main square that clings still to 
its ancient name of Plaza de la Con- 
stituci6n, the narrow back streets, 
the balconies, the low houses carry one 
back to the time when buccaneers were 
as common as sharks in the West Indies 
and this first permanent settlement on 
the soil of the United States was the 
northern outpost of the kingdom of 
New Spain. 

Fortunately, most of the ships that 
run southward to Havana, second of 
these Old World cities, reach this “ Paris 
of the Caribbean” in the evening or the 
early morning. Havana is perhaps never 
so beautiful as under the pale half-light 
of dawn or dusk. Seen from the sea at 
twilight, beyond the narrow, bottle- 
neck entrance of her harbor, with the 
somber bulk of Morro Castle lifting 
itself against a dark sky, she has some- 
thing of the fragile unreality of a card- 
board city. 

Her trio of castles frowning over the 
harbor, the winding narrow streets of her 
older quarter, the barred windows, the 
tiled patios, the low flat roofs of her 
pastel-colored stucco houses, the joyous 
throngs that one sees of an evening on 
the Prado—these are the very essence 
of Spain. Against this back drop, fit for 
the grandees of another age, moves to- 
day a strangely cosmopolitan crowd, a 
crowd like that of Cairo, Deauville, 
Biarritz, Monte Carlo. Light-hearted, 
gay Havana has become the capital of 
the new Riviera of the Caribbean. 

The other towns of the Greater and 
the Lesser Antilles are for the most part 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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smaller, less sophisticated, but more 
colorful than Havana. There is, for 
example, on the south coast of Cuba, 
the city of Santiago, which tumbles 
like some curious vivid toy over the 
precipitous green hills which rise 
abruptly from the sea. There is Kings- 
ton, capital of Jamaica, shimmering for- 
ever under the haze of a perpetual tropic 
summer—Kingston, of the feather- 
duster palms, the curtain of blue moun- 
tains, the unruly flowers. There is Port- 
au-Prince, a comic-opera town. 

Indigo mountain ranges, reaching 
out to the west in two long arms toward 
Cuba, hem in on all sides but one this 
chief city of the Black Republic of Haiti. 
The bay, calm, gentian blue, is scattered 
with lonely little fishing boats. Tragedy 
and comedy, in Port-au-Prince, walk 
side by side. The town itself is a topsy- 
turvy, gaudy thing, with brilliantly 
painted wooden houses and one of the 
most colorful markets in the West 
Indies. The hills behind, with their mem- 
ories of Toussaint l’Ouverture, the Black 
Napoleon, of Dessalines, and of Henri 
Christophe, the rod soleil of Haiti, are 
dark, ominous, brooding, silent. Haiti, 
the land of voodoo, is a land as well of a 
mysterious charm. 

On to the east, beyond Santo 
Domingo, beyond Porto Rico and San 
Juan, its picturesque and _ tranquil 
capital, lie the few pitiful remnants of 
the New World empire of the French. 
The coastline of Martinique is perhaps 
the most beautiful of the Antilles. 
Green rolling hills sweep upward from 
the sea; above, ringed round by the 
emerald verdure of the high plateaus, 
Mont Pelé towers, smiling and treacher- 
ous, with its eternal coronet of clouds. 
Since St. Pierre went the way of Pompeii 
in 1902, Fort de France has become the 
chief city of Martinique. Quiet, easy- 
going, it is like a bit of Normandy trans- 
planted in this far-off tropic soil. 

Strangely enough, all these modest 
capitals of the Caribbean are like slightly 
distorted reflections of Old World cities. 
They are like the faint echoes of Euro- 
pean voices dying away in the distance 
of uncharted seas. Fort de France 
breathes, somehow, the spirit of the 
green valleys of Normandy; Bridge- 
town, chief city of Barbados, “ Little 
England,” might be, except for its blue 
water, on the shores of Devon; Trini- 
dad’s Port of Spain, lying where the 
muddy Orinoco turns the Caribbean to 
olive green, belongs half to the British 
sea lords and half to the Spanish dons; 
Willemsted, capital of Dutch Curagao, 
has the fresh, bright, colorful charm of 
Delft, of Leyden, of Hoorn. 

Walled Cartagena, “Cartagena of the 
Indies,” is to-day the most picturesque 
of the time-worn strongholds of the 
Spanish main. The massive fortifica- 
tions, over which Sir Francis Drake 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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Cherry Blossom Land 


You will see Japan. You'll live joyous days on a florified 


isle where a happy smiling people play as they work, and 
elfin bridges span tiny lakes, lotus filled... where the spirit 
of Fuji rules everything and Cherry Blossoms flutter down 
like a mauve-pink snowstorm in Spring. You'll visit temples 
and shrines in Miyajima and Kobe, Kyoto and Nara, Nikko 
and Yokohama, Kamakura and Tokyo... 


A complete world panorama. A remarkable itinerary — ports 
never before visited by any world cruise—Amoy, Malacca, 
Pasuruan, Surabaya. On the ship that has the cruising 
viewpoint built into her—the largest swimming pool—the 
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000000 YEU’... 


Take the Sierra’s towering granite peaks, 
world-famed waterfalls, and an eight-mile 
meadow floor... cluster them in a pattern 
that will remain the marvel of all ages, and 
you have Yosemite’s valley of giants! 


It is yours to see .. . even to live in, eco- 
nomically . . . on each California trip. 


In winter, a week-long holiday of fasci- 
nating outdoor sports . .. in spring and 
summer, the horseback, motor and — 
tours up into lordly High Sierra... 
autumn, the thrill of Indian Field Wace, 
and sunshiny rambles along the russet- 
glowing trails, All year you play! 














Do you want fine living? It’s here, in the 
colorful Ahwahnee, California’s most dis- 
tinctive resort hotel. Rates from $10 a 
day, American Plan. Other all-year accom- 
modations from $1.50, European. 












Merced, California, is your mainline stop- 
over point .. . all-expense tours, from $30 
to $76.25, cover 2 to 4 days in Yosemite. 
Your travel agent will plan a Yosemite 
stopover. Scenic folders from: Dept. 160, 
Yosemite Park and Curry Co., Yosemite 
National Park, California. 
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stormed with his men, still stand, giving 
to this sleepy, pleasant city a strangely 
martial air. The little streets of Carta- 
gena are narrow, tortuous, and silent; 
the houses are white, with barred win- 
dows and tile roofs; the sunlight is the 
blinding white sunlight of Spain. 

Until recently Central America, for 
all its beauty, offered scant foothold 
to the traveler. The more attractive 
cities of Guatemala and Honduras 
were almost inaccessible, shut off from 
the world by a hundred-mile barrier of 
tropic forest. It is now possible, how- 
ever, to fly in a few hours over the rug- 
ged mountains of northern Honduras 
to Tegucigalpa, the country’s charming 
capital; a quite acceptable little railway 
climbs up from Puerto Barrios, on the 
Atlantic, to Guatemala City. 

A few miles beyond this new Guate- 
mala, progressive, prosperous, belonging 
distinctly to the New World, lies the 
ancient, half-ruined city of the Conquis- 
tadores—Antigua, old Guatemala, De 
Alvarado’s one-time capital. The valley 
in which Antigua lies is one of the love- 
liest of a region famous for its loveliness; 
the town itself, with its crumbling mon- 
asteries and deserted churches, its 
flowers, its brightly dressed Indian popu- 
lation, its clear, cool, exhilarating air, 
is one of the most delightful things that 
man and nature together have created. 

The attractions of a country such as 
Mexico, rich in natural resources and no 
less rich in natural beauty, interesting 
for its history, its monuments, the color 
and strangeness of its life, cannot be 
covered here. Suffice it to say that Mex- 
ico will be the France, the England, of 
the travelers of 1950. From Vera Cruz, 
that little Valencia on the Gulf of 
Campeche, whence the famous “Silver 
Fleet” carried the wealth of Montezuma 
to the ports of Spain, one can travel in 
a few hours, through scenery equal to 
that of the Alps and Dolomites, to any 
one of a score of picturesque and re- 
markable towns. There is Jalapa, “ the 
flower-garden of Mexico”; Puebla, with 
its sixty churches and snow-covered 
volcanoes; Cuernavaca, venerable and 
quaint. There is Mexico City, the beau- 
tiful and cultured capital in which the 
old Mexico and the new join hands. 

No description of these Old World 
cities of America would be complete 
without mention of New Orleans—a 
city of graceful, sprightly charm, a city 
that belongs in crinoline and powdered 
wigs, a city of oleanders and balconies 
and once lovely courtyards, now un- 
kempt. The buildings of New Orleans 
are old and touched, many of them, with 
the somber beauty of age. But rarer, 
even more precious than these is that 
| gentle Old World spirit which New 
| Orleans shares with Vera Cruz, with 
| Antigua, Guatemala, with Cartagena, 


| and with the sleepy, sunlit cities of the 
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MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES by le’ 
WHITE STAR LINE...46 days. Turn 
winter bleakness into a summer-time fiesta M 
...Join in the gay, pulsing life of Gibral- 
tar, the Riviera, Naples...then step back- th 
ward in Time...Algiers, Athens, Constan- th 
tinople, the Holy Land...with five days in ” 
Egypt. Two intimate cruise liners— 
ADRIATIC and LAURENTIC—for i 
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HAVANA-NASSAU-BERMUDA yo 
CRUISES by RED STAR LINE, 11 hal- Sh 
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picturesque ports...HAVANA, pleasure 
capital of the Caribbean; NASSAU, quaint a 
tropic outpost for tennis, bathing and 
idling in the grand manner; BERMUDA, en- ] 
chanting Gulf Stream retreat. Stop over is 
at each dazzling port—or the one you the 
find most intriguing —and continue on ext 
the next round of the popular LAPLAND, Eu 
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Herrick Serves 
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have directed him to take leave of Your 
Excellency. 

Mr. Herrick, whose standing instruc- 
tions had been to cultivate with Your 
Excellency’s Government relations of 
the closest friendship, has been directed to 
convey to Your Excellency the assurance 
of the sincere desire of this Government to 
strengthen the friendly feeling happily 
subsisting between the United States and 
France. 

The zeal with which he has fulfilled his 
former instructions leaves no doubt that 
he will carry out this his last commission 
in a manner agreeable to Your Excellency. 

Your good friend, 
Wooprow WILson. 


Under date of June twenty-fifth, Mr. 
Wilson wrote the following personal 
letter: 


My pear Mr. Herrick: 

I cannot sign your letter of recall, 
though I know you wish to be relieved of 
the duties at Paris, without expressing 
my regret that the government is to lose 
your services and my sincere appreciation 
of the diligence and intelligence with 
which you have performed the very diffi- 
cult and delicate tasks of that important 
embassy. 

I sincerely hope that the future will 
bring you additional honor and satisfac- 


tion. 
Cordially and sincerely yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 


“To this I answered,” continued Mr. 
Herrick, ‘“‘expressing the thanks and 
appreciation which I felt most deeply. I | A VV A N A 
then wrote to the Department stating AND 
that I wished to sail on August eighth 
and asking for sixty days’ leave of 
absence. 

“But on the first of August, Mr. | revelation in fashionable travel, taking you South on a big, 
Bryan cabled me saying, ‘Since the 
situation in Europe is so critical, will | ™odern steamer, surrounded by charming fellow-voyagers, 
you kindly remain until Ambassador 
Sharp arrives? The Department is 
asking him to sail as soon as possible.’” | Orchestras. Dancing. Deck Sports. Daily Radio News. 


Mr. Bryan sent the following cable : ‘ —e 
sn Raguek teenty- Lilith: q Direct express service New York to Miami. Daily over- 





More than a transition from winter to summer — a happy 
and entertaining you royally every mile of the way. 


Rie ol eile ait Helis He night service between Miami and Havana, January to 


is to-morrow. It is earnestly desired by | April. Attractive all-expense New York-Miami-Havana 
the President that, in view of the present : 
extraordinary conditions, the rules of | Tours. Also tri-weekly service New York to Jacksonville, 
European Courts followed in ordinary ‘ ; 
times be suspended on this occasion. It | Célling at Charleston. Automobiles carried on all steamers. 


is the President’s desire that y hall : i 
lean a Gas ue peg lnc van For complete information apply 545 Fifth Ave., Pier 36 


until the time shall have been agreed upon | North River, New York, or any authorized Tourist Agent. 
for the transfer to Mr. Sharp. In the mean- 
time, Mr. Sharp will come to Paris, re- 
maining there unofficially until he can 
secure a house and make other necessary 


arrangements. A 
On September fifth Mr. Bryan again 4 | YD 5 = M MLO RY 
cabled: 


President fears, from a private telegram 


received, there may be misunderstanding L fl CS 
m regard to Sharp’s position. He will be 
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(Continued from Page 129) 
engaged in personal matters such as rent- 
ing and furnishing house, etc., until time 
arrives to transfer embassy. If he assists 
you it will be in the capacity of a private 
citizen and not officially. The President 
will desire to consult both of you in regard 
to the proper time to transfer embassy. 


“TI was much relieved by these in- 
structions,” continued Mr. Herrick. 
“From the moment I got word that 
Mr. Sharp was sailing on August twenty- 
sixth and that we were to confer to- 
gether and arrange between us as to 
when he would take over, I became 
anxious as to the outcome. Arrange- 
ments like that never work satisfacto- 
rily, whether in business, war, or diplo- 
macy. 

“ Meantime, Mr. Sharp had arrived. 
It was on September third, the day 
after the government had left Paris. 
On the sixteenth he informed me that 
he wished to take over the embassy 
about October first. I cabled this to the 
Department, saying that it was entirely 
satisfactory to me and that I proposed 
to sail September twenty-sixth, subject 
to the Department’s approval. This 
brought the following reply: 


The President desires to have submitted 
to him any arrangement between yourself 
and Mr. Sharp as to when the latter shall 
take over the Embassy and that no action 
shall be taken until he gives his approval. 
You will show this telegram to Mr. Sharp. 


“This at least was definite, and I 
settled down to work. It was evident 
that the President had taken hold of the 
unfortunate situation which had been 
allowed to arise, and I had entire con- 
fidence in the decisions he would take. 
Events showed that I was not mistaken. 

“My predecessor, Robert Bacon, 
had also come to France animated by 
an unselfish desire to be of use to the 
French people, for whom he had a deep 
affection. He worked night and day to 
that end, kindly offering me his services 
but never giving me any trouble. But 
the wags had to have their say, and 
it was often remarked that the United 
States now had three ambassadors in 
France. An old lady who had come to 
Bliss to get some paper or other authen- 
ticated even went so far as to urge 
that the signature of ‘all three ambas- 
sadors’ be appended to it. Whether she 
was a practical joker or not I never 
knew.” 

The picture of Mr. Bryan’s troubles 
during these trying days led the ambas- 
sador one day to the-following reflec- 
tions: 

“Tt seems to me that the case of Mr. 
Sharp is full of instruction for the future. 
Nothing was more natural than that 
he should have wanted to sail for France 
and enter upon the duties of his office. 
After being appointed, he had delayed 
for two months in order to settle his 

(Continued on Page 131) 
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(Continued from Page 130) 
affairs and take a cure for his health. 
There was at that moment no reason for 
hurry; I had already stayed in Paris for 
more than a year beyond my time and 
could readily be expected to add a few 
more months to this period without in- 
convenience. But by the end of August 
he was ready to start, and no one can 
find fault with him for doing so. It was 
here that the responsibility fell upon 
other shoulders, and the decisions taken 
were not, in my opinion, happy. 

“While Mr. Sharp was recuperating 
at Cambridge Springs, a situation of 
unexampled gravity had arisen in 
Europe, touching us to a degree that 
had only one precedent, and that 
brought on the War of 1912. I found 
myself in the center of the storm and 
had been forced to take decisions in- 
volving serious consequences. What I did 
had fortunately, so far, met with the 
generous approval of my government; 
and, as Lincoln might have said, it was 
no time to swap horses. Certainly it 
was not the time to ride two. There 
was no occasion for considering my 
feelings or Mr. Sharp’s; the one thing in 
this emergency that was worth bother- 
ing about was the interests of the 
United States. A decision should have 
been taken with this alone in view. 
Either Mr. Sharp ought to have been 
sent immediately to take my place or 
should he have been held at home and I 
requested to remain on duty until the 
war was over (nobody then thought it 
could possibly last six months), or until 
its first critical phase was terminated. 

“But this is exactly what was not 
done; no clear-cut decision was taken; 
Mr. Sharp was allowed to sail—as he 
wanted to do and had a right to do un- 
less stopped—while at the same time 
I was asked to remain and codperate 
with him. As a consequence, we had two 
ambassadors in France during all of 
September, October, and November of 
1914. The one, by the very force of 
things, was irritated and unhappy; the 
other trammeled in his decisions, un- 
comfortable about his colleague, not 
knowing from day to day how long he 
was to remain. 


“IT have always believed that Mr. 
Wilson wanted to keep me in Paris at 
least until the emergency was over. The 
responsibility resting upon his shoulders 
was so vast that self-interest and com- 
mon sense, let alone his keen intelli- 
gence, would have suggested to him that 
September, 1914, was a poor time for 
changing ambassadors in France. And 
the imperative telegrams sent in his 
name indicate a certain irritation at 
finding himself in a position which he 
seemingly deplored. I do not know what 
passed between him and Mr. Bryan, 
or between Mr. Bryan and Mr. Sharp, 
though I have a few notions on the 
subject. One is that the sending of Mr. 
(Continued on Page 132) 
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Sharp to France without at the same 
time relieving me was not inspired by 
Mr. Wilson. However, the President at 
this time had more to do than any one 
man could well accomplish, and what 
took place is chiefly a thing from which 
we might learn a lesson for the future. 

“T am not led to this conclusion 
merely by the sentiment of gratitude I 
feel for him. This, of course, may have 
something to do with it. One can never 
tell. For he showed me a fine considera- 
tion and supported me in everything I 
did. I did not like his proclamation on 
moral neutrality, or what seemed to 
me his too great patience in the face of 
German insults to our country; and of 
course I fought him and criticized him 
during the presidential campaign of 
1916; but he was a patriot and a gentle- 
man, and I can never forget his attitude 
to me. 

“November was now here, Congress 
would soon be assembling, questions 
would be asked, complaints made about 
the legality of two ambassadors drawing 
pay, and all sorts of annoyances were in 
sight, whose burden would fall upon 
the President rather than upon Mr. 
Bryan. I learned more about all this 
when I got home. Some of my too 
zealous but devoted friends were getting 
ready to attack the Administration for 
having me relieved; partisans of Mr. 
Bryan and Mr. Sharp were no less 
prepared to find fault with keeping a 
Republican in an important post for so 
long a time—all the unfortunate play of 
personal and party politics. 

“Tt is no wonder, then, that the Presi- 
dent decided that the change would have 
to take place, and so on November 
fifth a cable was sent me saying that the 
President believed the time was ap- 
proaching when Mr. Sharp should 
assume the duties of ambassador, and 
that he hoped that December first 
would be a convenient date for me. I 
was asked to express informally to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs how deeply 
sensible the President was of the con- 
fidence which the French government 
had shown in his representative, and 
how much gratified he had been to learn 
of the sympathetic relations which I had 
succeeded in establishing in the per- 
formance of my duties. 

“T would have been glad to make a 
visit to Bordeaux for the purpose of 
saying good-by to President Poincaré 
and to my colleagues, but this would 
have involved a trip of some days. With 
all I had to do, of an official and personal 
nature, before starting, every hour was 
precious, and I was not a little tired. 
I had almost forgotten how to rest dur- 
ing the past five months, and the 
thought of being on a ship, far from 
troubles and complications, seemed like 
heaven. I therefore turned over my 
office to Mr. Sharp, asked him to present 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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my letters of recall with his letters of 
credence, and sailed for home November 
twenty-eighth.” 

Mr. Herrick wrote to the President 
on November twentieth: 


I am taking this last opportunity, as 
the pouch closes, to again thank you for 
your expressed approval of my course as 
your representative here. 

Your letters of commendation are the 
most valuable souvenirs that I have of my 
public service. 

Whilst I would have deemed my de- 
parture in this crisis, of my own initiative, 
in a sense a desertion, I now turn over 
this embassy with a distinct feeling of re- 
lief, comprehending fully the circumstances 
which have rendered it practically neces- 
sary for you to make the change at this 
time. 

I am surprised and embarrassed by the 
undue importance that has been given my 
services during these eventful days when 
everything that is valued here is at stake. 
Our people and our newspapers are prone 
to give either undue praise or undue dis- 
approval—they take no middle course. 
Having experienced both phases, I am 
quite inclined to think the latter phase— 
when one is conscious of being right—less 
embarrassing and easier to bear than the 
former. 

I have endeavored to carry out in fact 
and in spirit your desires in relation to Mr. 
Sharp, since his arrival. If the incongruities 
of the situation in which we have been 
placed, and the intensity of overwrought 
people, have caused me to fall short of 
your expectations in this respect, I hope 
that you will consider that it has been my 
endeavor to meet your wishes to the fullest 
extent. 

I shall take the first opportunity on my 
return to American to pay you a brief visit. 


A considerable gloom fell upon Paris 
when the news got abroad that Mr. 
Herrick was leaving. It is true that the 
famous “race to the sea” had termi- 
nated in the discomfiture of the German 
plans and Paris was long since felt to be 
out of danger. Nevertheless, his going 
was a source of anxiety as well as of 
regret. The French saw in it the disap- 
pearance of a reserve force upon which 
they had learned to rely in moments of 
supreme peril; the Americans were left 
without the inspiration of his energy 
and smiling courage; and the latter 
were also robbed of a daily source of 
national pride. With quiet mastery 
he had gathered into his capable hands 
the direction of all their efforts; he was 
their guide in every new endeavor, their 
reliance whenever things went wrong. 
But above all, he was like a battle flag 
which in time of danger all could see and 
rally to. 

At the station were gathered every 
notable that Paris held. The govern- 
ment and the diplomats were still in 
Bordeaux, but prominent men from 
other spheres and the soldiers were on 
hand. Chief among the latter was Gal- 
liéni. He and Mr. Herrick had grown to 
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(Continued Jrom Page 153) 
know and rely upon each other in the 
critical days of September, and if the 
military genius of the one had saved 
the town from the Germans, the calm 
courage of the other had stood ready to 
attempt its rescue in case that genius 
failed. An opportunity, fleeting in the 
annals of a lifetime, had come to each, 
and each had seized it with a rapid 
confidence which almost made one 
think they had anticipated and prepared 
for the emergency. 

Two officers arrived at the station to 
bring the thanks of the wounded French 
who were now being cared for in great 
numbers at the American Ambulance. 
One of them, whose right arm was gone, 
handed Mrs. Herrick a bunch of chry- 
santhemums, saying, with fine gallantry, 
“Madame, I regret to serve you with 
only one hand, but all France serves 
you with her heart.” 


Fditor’s Note—The fourth installment 
of the Herrick biography, dealing with 
Colonel Lindbergh in Paris, will appear 
in our January tissue. 

The following communication from 
the State Department is of interest in 
connection with Ambassador Herrick's 
statement, appearing in the October 
World’s Work, that President Waitlson 
told him he had never seen a cable Mr. 
Herrick sent Mr. Bryan in July, 1914, 
in which he advocated “a strong plea for 
delay and moderation”’ addressed to war- 
bent Europe by the President: 


The complete text of Mr. Herrick’s 
telegram of July 28 is published in Foreign 
Relations of the United States, 1914, 
Supplement (pp. 18-19). Under the same 
file number, showing its direct relationship 
to this paper, is printed a telegram sent 
over Bryan’s signature to Ambassador 
Page at London, just four hours and four- 
teen minutes after the time of receipt of 
the one from Paris, asking: “Is there in 
your opinion any likelihood that the good 
offices of the United States if offered. under 
Article 3 of The Hague Convention would 
be acceptable or serve any high purpose in 
the present crisis?”’ According to a nota- 
tion on the original paper in the files, this 
telegram was sent directly from the White 
House. 

A definite reply to the inquiry was re- 
ceived from Mr. Page, after the exchange 
of several more telegrams, only in the 
evening of August 3; although it was un- 
favorable, the offer of good offices was 
made on the 4th. Thus it is clear that Mr. 
Herrick’s telegram not only went to the 
President but furnished the immediate 
impulse to a project resulting after a week’s 
correspondence in his offer “to act in the 
interest of European peace.’”’ Mr. Herrick 
was not informed of what was going on, 
since it is not possible for the Department 
of State, especially in such crowded times. 
to acknowledge telegrams or to keep 
Ambassadors informed about the develop- 
ment of policies still under consideration. 
The President’s failure months later to 
remember this message is easily enough 
understood. 
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manufacture with the alcohol required 
by them in their business. 

There is considerable evasion of the 
liquor laws in Belgium. Bottles of spirits 
bought ostensibly for consumption at 
home, strictly within the family circle, 
are frequently retailed, at so much per 
drink, to persons who can lay no claim 
to kinship or intimacy with the pur- 
chaser; in other words, he is found only 
too often to be running what amounts 
to a speak-easy. 

With due regard to varying local 
conditions, it may be said that, of the 
five countries on the continent of 
Europe which are most conspicuous as 
experimenters in the domain of liquor 
restriction, the most successful is semi- 
wet Sweden; the least successful, bone- 
dry Finland. The three others may be 
rated, as regards their success in control- 
ling the consumption of liquor within 
their borders, as follows: Denmark, 
Belgium, Norway. 

Two of the five—Sweden and Bel- 
gium—may soon introduce some sort of 
modification of their liquor control 
methods. Last year the Swedish parlia- 
ment appointed a commission to make a 
thorough investigation of conditions 
under the Bratt system and submit a 
report, with a view to the possibility of 
making changes. In Belgium a parlia- 
mentary commission was appointed 
last May and intrusted with a similar 
task; the decree bringing it into being 
stated that the Belgian parliament took 
this action “without abandoning in any 
way its determination to fight alcohol- 
ism, but recognizing the urgent necessity 
of a revision of legislation regarding the 
consumption of alcohol.” 


Our Contributors 


(Continued from Page 30) 
Thompson River. The rest of the time 
was spent hunting with friendly Cree 
Indians. 

McCracken isa mild-mannered young 
gentleman who is hardly ever seen with- 
out a large cigar in his mouth. His 
adventures include a winter spent 
“frozen in” in an Eskimo village on the 
coast of the Bering Sea; a shipwreck in 
a blizzard on the coast of the Alaska 
Peninsula; and a struggle with a fur 
trader who wanted, rightly, to amputate 
several of McCracken’s gangrenous toes 
with a hunting knife, but by some fluke 
of fortune they got well. He has spent 
almost an entire summer with but one 
companion, living out in the home 
haunts of the big bear on the Bering 
Coast tundra lands without tent or 
blankets. He has killed four Kodiak 
grizzlies in one bunch. 

Many of the Eskimos on the Bering 
Coast know him. by the native name 
“Iglaome.” It is the title of his first 
book of fiction, to be published in the 
spring. It means “The Smiling One.” 
































































































LX “s 
From Five Feet to Fifty 
Fathoms,Out in the Gulf or 
In Inland Streams — The 
Big Fellows Are Biting 


































Here is one of the easiest-reached and most com- | 
fortable hunting and fishing grounds---where you 

can really catch fish every day in the year; from [> 
the goggle-eyed perch and trout of inland streams [> 
and lakes to the redfish, speckled trout, Spanish | 





mackerel, blackfish, and tarpon in the deep waters 
of the Gulf. P 
Splendid accommodations are provided for the fisherman | 


and hunter, at very moderate charges; and right now the 
quail are running and the ducks are flying. 

















Plan to get away for a few weeks’ rest in this land of 
delightful climate, neither too hot nortoocold. Plantosee | 
this historic section with its old forts and cathedrals; its battle % 
fields and monuments; its nearby interesting old cities of 
Mobile, Pensacola, and New Orleans. 







Fast, through L. & N. train service direct to all parts of 
the Coast, from the North, East, and Central West. 
Write today to R. D. Pusey, General Passenger 
Agent, Louisville & Nashville R. R., Room 435-A, 
Ninth and Broadway, Louisville, Kentucky, for 
descriptive literature. 
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Healing by Music 





The Western Electric Music 

Reproducer, ever ready to pro- 

vide entertainment from phono- 
graph records. 


Modern hospitals put the Western Electric 
Public Address System on staff 


Music hath charms—and healing powers. Lucky is the 
hospital patient whose convalescence is cheered and hastened 
by entertainment through the Western Electric Public Address 
System. 

It amplifies and distributes sound to all parts of the hos- 
pital by means of loud speakers in private rooms and tele- 
phone headsets in wards. And patients can listen to radio 
broadcast, or entertainment put into a microphone in the 
building, ‘or phonograph records played on the Western 
Electric Music Reproducer. 

Here then is a soothing bedside visitor always on hand at 
the right moment. 

The Western Electric System has many advantages which 
appeal to progressive hospital managements. Architects and 
engineers value it because it is electrically reliable, made by 
the makers >f your telephone. 

To hospitals, hotels, schools, amusement parks and com- 
munities, it offers new opportunities for service to their public. 











Now all can hear in the hotels’ large 
meeting rooms. 











te en 
The school principal can, by loud 
speaker, address all rooms at once. 


Western Elecfric 


PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
DISTRIBUTED BY Graybar Electric Company 4 4 4 4 OFFICES IN 72 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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